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J H E oreat, and at this time but 
00 le. Importance of 
this Subject, and the exceeding little 
that has been profeſſedly Written upon 
it, make it very neceſſary to be conſi- 
der- d. It were only to be wiſh'd that 


9 it had fallen into better Hands, that ” 


one of greater Intellectual Abilities, 1 
and that had more Health and Leiſure 7 


to imploy them, had undertaken it, 


that with thoſe Advantages it. might 
have had at length that Juſtice done it, 
which might have made ſome mende - 


for its having been hitherto to much 
| neglected. 8 


However, according to my poor — 


Abilities, and as little favourable Cir= 


= a os and Opportunities, I have © 


F endeavour” d Jomething upon it, and that 
| is A 8 


6 


1 the READER. 


in ſuch a manner (whatever other hs - 
namental Accompliſhments may be 
wanting) as I conceiv'd would become 
a Chriſtian Diſcourſe, ſuch as I hope this 
will be found to be. I have taken {ome L 
Pains to make it ſo, and ſuch as it is, I 
\ commend it to the Serious and Candid 
Peruſal of the Reader, who, 1 hope, — 


will accept of my good Will and well 


meant Endeavours to ſerve him, tho' 
I ſhould not anſwer his Expectations, 
or ſatisfie his Deſires upon a Subject, 
which though Practical, is not the moſt _ 
aeeeaſie of any in the World to write well 5 
upon. 


That | pretend not to do, but 1 was | 


EE: willing to be as ſerviceable as I could 

to the Intereſt of Chriſtian Piety, which 

I cannot but think would be as well 
ſerv'd by a Profeſſed Treatiſe of Humi - 
l, as by any thing which can be done 
in the way of Writing. In which Un- 
dertaking, tho' Mr. Alen and Dr. Pell, 
lung have been before-hand with me, 

yer ſuppoſe they have not ſo exhauſted 


the 8 


1 E the READER. = 
the Subject, but that there may be 
room enough for me, if | were capable 
of fillingit. How far! may agree with | 
either of thoſe Authors in any of my 
Thoughts upon this Occafion, I know | 
not, (having not ſeen Mr. Allen s Book | 
©: theſe many Years, and the other never 
as | know of) nor do I think it materia! 
do inquire. Only perhaps it may be 
convenient upon another account, tat 
the Reader ſhould peruſe theſe Books : 
with this, ſince tis not unlikely that 
they may ſupply ſome Omiffions in 
me, as J alſo poſſibly may in them; fo _ 
that between us all, he may not be 
unfurniſhed of a competent Confidera- 
tion of the matter in hand. „ 
1 heartily wiſh that mine were ſuch, _ 
* and that it were now in my Power S— 
Preſent thee with a good Book.  How- 
euer, I am ſure that | here offer theea _ 
1 Book upon a good Subject, -and ſuch -Þ 
wherein every Reader is ſure to be con- 
| ; cern'd. And becauſe he is ſo, 1 have 5 
had guns: to all ſorts of Readers inthe 
1 = AQ Com- 


vs ed — — — — — . 
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To the READER. 


5 Compoſure of it, hoping that to ſome 
of them it may do good. May Almigh- 
ty God (to whom T humbly offer this 
Labour of mine for the good of his 
Church) accompany it with his Grace 
and Bleſſing to the Spiritual Advantage 
and Edification ot all Chriftian People, 
and to the Glory of his great Name. 


Here 1 thought to have ended, but 


before I do ſo, 1 have one Remark bw. 
add, relating to a Paſſage in the enſuing 
i Treatiſe concerning Grace. Not the 
Think; but the Name, which (Page 
42: 0K this Book) 1 ſuppoſe beſides 
8 Kindneſs or good Will, to 
ſignifie alſo the aſſiſting Influence of hs A 
Holy Spirit inclining us to good ; 3 
whereby 1 would not be underſtood 10 : 
exclude the other Senſe, (ſince even 
_ thoſe inward aſſiſting Influences are at 
ble ſame time alſo free favours) but only 
to inlarge and extend the ſignification 
of the word farther, fo as with favour, _ 
which J allow to be the more ſtrict and: 
primary! ſenſe of i it, to include and con- 


"i 

4 

5 

note ! 
4 
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| 
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To the READER. 


note the effeds of that favour, whereof _ 


thoſe Aſſiſtencies are ſome of 'the hie, 
and as ſuch therefore fit to be compre . 
hended, as often as the Scope and Exi - 


gence of the place will Cpt with 

that Senſe. Which ſeems very reaſonable 

even upon the Suppotition of the very 
Pearned Perſon referr'd to P. 164 of 
this Book. For if the Grace of God, 
notwithſtanding that in the more ſtrict 


and primary ſenſe it imports only Fa- 


3 Favour, be yet allowed not only to f 


J ſignifie Favour abſtractly and at large, 


burt alſo to ſignifie concretely, ſo as to 
take in ſome of the principal Effects of 


85 that Favour, or certain ſpecial Favours 
as we uſually ſpeak, ſuch as the Mercy 


Of God in the Pardon of Sin, and alſo ” 


the Chariſmata, or Miraculous Gifts of 


the Holy Spirit, why it may not alſo 
be allowed to fignifie thoſe inward Ope- _ 
lations of the {ame Spirit which help 


our Infirmities in the Practice of our 


Chhriſtian Duty, (which i in the popular | 


uſe of the Word, is alſo what we-call _ | 


Grace 2 f 


To the READER. 


Grace) 1 ſhould be glad to ſee a good 
| Reaſon, thoſe inward Aſſiſtances being 
though not ſo extraordinary, yet really 
the greater Favours of the two. Even 


as much greater as Charity is more ex- 


cellent than thoſe Chariſmata, or Spiri- _ 
_ tual Gifts, as the Apoſtle poſitively 
aͤſſures us that! it is. And fince he does 
ſo, it would, in my Opinion, feem 
- ſomewhat range, 1f that Operation of 
1 Holy Ghoſt which works this Cha- 
= 1. in us, or as the Apoſtle expreſſes 


that ſheds the Love of God abroad | 


Fug our Hearts, ſhould not be allowed to 
be comprehended among the other fig- 6 

nifications of Grace, at leaſt in the N- 

Teſtament. But this with Submiſſion 4 
| to better Judgments, . 


1 : of the Immediate foundation of Humility, F he — 
e ee . 
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CHAP. LT 


| as Arcon of the Nature i Humility, : 


 ſhewing what we are e * 
 Vndojand by it. 


" (HOU GH the Happineſs of EHea- 
ven be Annexed to our doing 
the Will of God upon Earth, 
and not to the bare knowing of 7 


it, according to that of our Bleſſed Lord to 

= | his Diſciples, If Je know theſe things, happy 
are ye if ye do them, John 13. 17. Yet ſince 

as Practice is the end of Knowledge, ſo 

Knowledge is the means to Practice, and we 

4 cannot 0 Pertecty 7 our Duty, unleſs we 


brd 


1 Treatiſe c. concerning Humility. | 


fit rightly underſtand it; it will be neceſſa- 
ry for every Man that intends the perfor- _ 
mance of his Duty, to take care that he be 


firſt rightly Inform'd in the nature of it, 


and as the Apoſtle Exhorts, that he be wot 3 
_ unwiſe, but underſtanding what the will of the 


Lord is, Epheſ. 5. 17. And therefore, ſince 
Humility 1s a part, and a very Fundamental By 
part of that Will, *tis the concern of every 


Chriſtian rightly to underſtand what it is, 
and what it requires, and to have a clear 

f otion of it ſetled in his Mind, not fo much 
for the Notion's ſake (though that be not 
to be deſpiſed in a Creature whoſe Character 
and Diſtinction! 15 Reaſon) as for the better 
direction of his Practice in a Vertue of ſo 
great Excellence and Importance. This 
therefore is what I ſhall firſt. endeavour to 


give an Account of. 
4. BY ey is 1 think generally under- 


ſtood a low or mean Opinion of our ſelves, _ 
f and of our own Perfectiens and Endow- 


ments,whether Intellectual or Moral, whether 


1 Natural or Acquired. When 2 Man! is cheap 7 
and vile in his own Eyes, is not High-mind- 
cd, but thinks meanly of himſelf, to which 


perhaps ſome would add, and is content 


that others ſhould do fo too. For there is a 
double view of Humility given us by a Re- 
verend Author, according to the Two Vi- 
ces to which he conf! ders It as Oppoſed, 


Pride. 4 j 


my ſelf to conſider it, 


K fiderd, it is gene erally made to conſiſt in a 
| Senſe of our on Meanneſs and UHnworthi- 


A 4 Treatiſe concerning l - 


8 Pride and Vain. glory. To: Pride, as it ſig- 
niſies a mean Opinion of our ſelves, and to 
Vain-glory as it ſignifies a Contentedneſs 
with being thought meanly of by others. 
This Humility, ſays he, is of two ſorts, the Firſt 
us the having a mean and low Opinion of our 
Jelves ʒ the Second is the leine content ibat 
others "ould have ſo of us. The firſt of theſe 
1 contrary to Pride, the other to Vain-eler 'fo 

Nc it is true indeed, that this Contented- 

neſs is oppoſed to that Vice which we call 


Vain-glory ; but how it comes under the 
Formal Notion of Humility, ſo as to make 


a ſpecialty of that general, or how Humi- 
lity it ſelf can be oppoſed to two Vices 
which are not to it in the Relation of Ex- 
ceſs and Defect (the only Caſe wherein any 
Vertue can ſtand oppoſed to two Vices) 1 
find it eaſier to Inquire than to Comprehend. 
It ſeems a clearer way of proceeding, to 
| conſider this Contentedneſs of being meanly 
thou cht of by others, rather as the Effect of 
; Hun lility, even as 118 contrary Vain-glory is 
| =: Bf Pride, than as 2 2 a fort Of it“; and accord- 


ingly fo I ſhall conſider it in the Sequel of 


this Treatiſe. As alſo to confider um ity 
it felf as oppoſed on ly: to Pride, and not to 


Vain-glory, and accordingly fo f all Apply 
And ſince thus con- 


| 2 | 3 
i 2 | 51919, 


there leave 
World has placed it, not deſigning to give 
any new Notion of Humility, but only ſo 
to ſtate, limit and explain, that which is 
commonly receiv'd, 
meaſure rightly underſtand. what we are 
all W highly concern'd to Practice. ; 


is Original in it, 


«fo | 


1 "2 Treatiß concerning Humility. 
neſs, or low Opinion of our ſelves, I ſhalt 


it where the judgment of the 


that we may in ſome 


In the Firſt place then, when it is lait 


1 8 Humility conſiſts in a low Opinion of 
__ our ſelves, I ſuppoſe we are not to under- 
ſtand this in a Primary and Immediate, but 
in a Mͤediate and Secondary, or if you will,. 
not in a Direct, but in a Conſequential Senſe; 
„ hat s, 
1 Opinion of our ſelves, not directly, but as 
that is the conſequence of ſomething elle. 
to which it docs directly oblige us. 
Radical Notion 07 Humility, and that which oy 
-_ and of the firſt Concep- 
tion of „ take to be this, to think truly 
And jaltiy Of our ſclves, to think of our 
lelves as we ought to think, to think of our 


that it obliges us to have a lo- 


Tor the 


ſelves as we are, neithe 
neither better nor worſe, 


r higher nor lower, 


nor ſo much? 


Miſchief likely to ariſ> from it ; and the pro- 
per Buſineſs of Humility is to hold. the Bal- 
Jance even between the Extreams, and fo to 

adjult the matter, that there may be no Ex- 

tra- | 


For there may be 
a Fault on that ſide too, though there be 
not ſo much Danger of it, 


” 4 Treatiſe concerning Raad. 5 


travagance o either ſide. Which Notion 
f Humility ground on thoſe words of 


St. Part, There I ſay throneh the Grace gi- 


wen to me, to every man that 1s among ou, 
not to think of himſclf more highly than he 
ouglit to think, but to think ſoberly, according 
45 0 Tod has wy to every man the meafure of 


Faith, Rom. 12. 3. Wherein Humility is 


Deſcribed, Firſt, Negatively, by a Man's 
not thinking of nimſelf more highly than 


he ought; that i is, by not thinking too well 


af himſelt, or ſetting too great a value upon 
himſelf, which is the very thing we call 
Pride. Secondly, Poſitively, by thinking So- 
Dierly ʒ that i is, Juſtly and Truly, or with E 
Temper. Then we have here the Rule and _ 
Standard of this Sobriety in thinking of our 
ſelves, which we may come up to, but mult 


not exceed, and that is the T ruth and Rea- 


| * 
3 
4 
ö . 
ee 
_ 

* 
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lity of our Endowments, according as God _ 
has dealt to every Man the meaſure of Faith, 
By which it may ſeem, that Humility is a 
ſort of Temperance, and ſb indeed it is, and 
ſo the Apoſtle here calls it, with whom ' 
is genrdv eis 7d cop 10 think Soberly Or 
Temperately. It is a Temperance of Opinion | 
in reference to our ſelves, and our own —_ 
worth, and as all other parts of Temperance 5 
are, is founded upon Juſtice, and is doing 
: Juſtice to our ſelves as well as to all the 
World, as confi — TS a due and juſt Senſe | 


| and - 


1 A | Treatiſe p concerning Hendry, 


and Eſtimation of our ſelves. Whence we 
may gather by the way how difficult a Ver- 
tue Humility is, it being one of the hardeſt 
things in the World for a Man rightly to 
know and underſtand himſelf. For which 
Reaſon, as well as for the great Influence it 


bas upon the Conduct of our Manners, the 


knowledge of our ſelves has been ſo much : 


2 Inculcated as the general Principle of Mora- 


lity. But Humility is more particularly con- 
cern'd in it, concerning which, that which 
Jam now obſerving, i is, that the Primary and 


Radical Notion of it, is to have a true and 
Juſt Senſe of our ſelves, to think of our 

ſelves as we truly are. But then becauſe 1 
we indeed are Mean, V ile; and Low, eſpe:- 


cially in this preſent {tate of corrupt Nature, 


and conſequentiy cannot think of our ſelves 


truly and as we really are, unleſs we think 


Mleanly of our ſelves; hence it is that we 


are obliged ſo to think, becauſe otherwiſe 


we cannot. think truly. And fo Humility 


comes by this Means to.Import a Baſe and = 


Low Opinion of our ſelves, and is generally 1285 


ſo repreſented. both by Human and Divine 
| Writers + And accordingly is expreſs'd in 


Scripture by Poverty of Spirit, Lowlineſs of 
3 Heart and Mind, &c. | 


4. Again Secon dly, when Humility 8 | 


made to eonfilt- in a low Senſe and Opinion 
of eur ſelves, Lappe, that 1 our think- 


ing . 


A 4 Treatiſe concerning Humility. 7 


ing Lowiy and Meanly of our ſelves is to 

be underſtood our doing fo, not always in 
reſpect of this or that particular Excellency 
or Eadowiment, but upon the whole, For 
it may be that we really have thoſe particu- 


":- ar Felke and if we have them, why _ = | 


may we not think we have them ? Indeed if 
we have them not, then *tis Folly as well as 
Vanity to think that we have them. We 
_ deceive our ſelves, and make our ſelves Ri- 
diculous and Contemptible to others. And 
therefore Humility does oblige us to ſuch a 
low Opinion of our ſelves, as not to think _ 
that we have thoſe Excellencies which we 
have not. For if a Man think himſelf to be 
ſomething when he ie nothing, he decerveth him : 
elß as the Apoſtle tells us, Gal. 6. 3. But 
if we really have them, to think that we 


have them, is not to deceive our ſelves, but 


to think rightly ſo far ; and what harm there 
ſhould be in that, or what vertue in the 
contrary, is equally hard to conceive. For 
_ certainly, Humility is no Enemy to Truth, 
" right Underſtanding, but the beſt Tem- 
per for it; and therefore ſays the Wiſe 


* Man, with the Lowly is Wiſdom, Prov. 11. © : 


3 Nor can it oblige us to be miſtaken in 
. judgment that we paſs upon our ſelves, 


any more than in other things or perſons. 


Dor is it after all to be conceivd, what Ver- 


tue or Excellence there ſhould be l in Ignorance 
LED * V 
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or Miſtake (eſpecially as to our ſelves, whom | 
2 all things we are chiefly concern'd to un- 
derſtand) that they ſhould be thought worthy 


do be Ingredients in the Conſtitution of one J 
of the beſt and nobleſt Vertues ; which is 
neither like to derive any Credit from ſuch 


an Original or Alliance. Indeed thinking 


thus truly of our ſelves will in ſome ſenſe . 


5 (ſometimes a Limited; and ſometimes 3 Com- 
parative Senſe) be to think Highly: But what 


then, if thinking thus Highly.” we at the 


ſame time think truly? I confeſs, it might 
in ſome Caſes perhaps be more ſafe if Men 
were ignorant of their own worth, and their 


Light did not reflect home, it being not con» 

=. vement- for weak heads to ſee the height of 3 

their station; but whatever the Danger may 

| ſometimes be, there can be no actual fault or 
moral diſorder in thinking the Truth, in 

thinking our ſelves to be what we are. And = 


if we ate conſiderably Wiſe or Better than 


others (what Caution ſoever may be thou . 


neceſſary to be uſed before we think ſo, that 


we may not be betrayed by the impoſing — 


partiality of Self- love) I ſee no harm in 


thinking fo, any more than in thinking n 
ſelves to be Taller or Bigger than thoſe 0 


i whom we viſibly exceed in Stature or Bulk. 
F. And indeed, in many Caſes, one can 
as little be avoided as the other. Light is 
4 Fry: apt. to ſtrike the Eyes, and. as cannot 


well 1 
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Well be ignorant of any ſhining Vertue or 
1 Accompliſhment i in my ſelf, ſo neither 1 
be an utter Stranger to the Comparative value: 


of it. I cannot but think my ſelf to be Wi- 


| ſer than a Fool or Changeling, and better it 


may be than a looſe Rake or profels'd De- 
bauche. Nor is it any great Commendation 


"7 that a Man would beſtow upon himſelf by 


; ſuch a Character. But if it were, that does 
not neceſſarily make ſuch an Opinion of oncs 
ſelf unlawful, however it may make the 


Publication of it Imprudent. For if a Man at 
Fifty, may think himſelf Wiſer than he was 


at Five and Twenty, as having read more, 


thought more, and had more Experience; He 
why may he not for the like Reaſons think Lies 


the ſame of himſelf in relation to other Men, 
who ſtand in the ſame proportion to him, 


that he now does to his former ſelf ? Thaw 
is no doubt but that a well ſtudied Divine 


may have a juſt right to think that he un- 


derſtands Divinity better than one of the 
Farmers of his Pariſh ; a Maſter may think 
+ he knows more than his Scholar, or elſe why 


does he pretend to Teach him z and any _ 


one that profeſſes any Art or Science, to the 


ſtudy of which he has Applied, perhaps 
Devoted himſelf, may warrantably think 
that he underſtands it better than one who _ 


never beſtow'd any time or thought in it, 


thous gl otherwiſe of. good. Underſtanding. 8 
Fee N 
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Nay, in ſome Cafes it will be neceſſary that 


he ſhouid ; for if a Phyfrian does not thin 
he hasa Competent Knowledge in his Pro- 
feſſion, nay, that he underſtands it better 
than he who has not made it his Study, he 
is unfaithful to his Truſt, and I do not ſee 
how he can practice with a good Conſcience. 
6, Beſides, if a Man may not be allowed 
to be in any degree ſenſible of his wn 
worth, and to think he has thoſe Perfectionsgs 
which he has, how ſhall he be in a Capacity to 
thank God for them ; or how ſhall he think 
iimſelf obliged to make a dite Improvement 
of thoſe Talents which he has received: And 
therefore ſays St. Paul, I thank my God, I 
3 ſpeak with Tongues more than you 4%, 1 
134. 18, Not that a Man ought to be for- 
ward to proclaim his Excellencies, or to de- 
dlare any good Opinion he has of himſelf 
but upon reaſonable and weighty Occaſions, 
of which more hereafter in its proper place; 
but ſuch an Opinion he 2ay have Salva Hu- 
muilitate, without any violation of Humility, _ 
Wien does not oblige us to ſuch a low _ 
ſenſe of our ſelves, as not to think our ſelves 


poſſeſs d of thoſe particular Vertues which we 


really have. For that would be as much 
+ (though not fo dangerouſly) to deceive out 
© felves, as if we ſhould think our ſelves poſ- 

ſeſsd of thoſe which we have not. But 
there f is no ncceſſity of putting a Cheat upon 


Que : i 
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our ſelves either way, though it be much ea- 
ſier to deceive our ſelves "by fancying an 


Imaginary, than by not perceiving a real 


Excellency. No, we cannot well avoid ſee- 
ing it; and if we do ſee it, we cannot but 


ſet a juſt value upon it, (I do not ſay upon 


our ſelves for it) the ſame that we would 


ſet upon the ſame Perfection in another 
Myan z there being no reaſon why an Excel- 


leney ſhould be the leſs valuable for being . 
in ones ſelf. 


7. Much leſs does Humility oblige us to 


deſcend ſo Low.as to eſteem our {elves either 


the Meaneſt or the Worſt of Men, the Off. 


ſcouring or Refuſe of all things, the greateſt 1 


Fools, or the greateſt Linners in the World. 
Nor can that high ſtrain of Self- Abaſement 


uſed by St. Pal, "out of a deep ſenſe of his 


own Unworthineſs, of whom I am Chief, 1 
Tim. 1.15. with any Reaſon as to the thing, 
or equity of Interpretation, be applied to this 


purpoſe. For St. Paul could not think hin- 
elf the greateſt of Sinners; it being mani: 
feſtly a much greater Crime to Betray Chriſt. 


5 than to Perſecute his Church. Which St. ; 


Paul did not do neither out of Malice, but 


— | Ienorantiy and in Unbelief, as he himſelf 
tells us, ver. 13 in this ſame Chapter. And 
therefore when he calls himſelf the Chief of 
Sinners, there is no need of nnderſtanding 
a7 more by it than One of the Chief. Bur 


indeed 
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indeed there is a place which ſeems with 
more colour of Intention, to make this a 


part of that lowlineſs of Mind which Hu- 
mility requires of us, and that is, that of 
the ſame Apoſtle to the Philippians, In low- 
- lineſs of mind, let each 7 2 
than themſelves, Phil. 2. 3. which by conſe- 
quence 1s to think our bees to be the worſt _ 
of all. But tis plain that this refers not to 
Judgment (for then there could be no ſuch 
thing as a good Conſcience) but to Practice 
and outward Deportment. And ſo Dr. Ha- 
vond Explains it, {hat ye do nothing out of 
Oppoſition and Contention one againſt another, 
nothing Ambitionſly or Oſtentatiouſly ; but af - 4 
things on the contrary with that Quietneſs and 
Haumbleneſe, as if ye had every one a better 
Opinion of the other's Wiſdom and Piety than 
bis own. Not but that there may be ſo much 
[ly Judgment i in it too, as when we are not 
intimately well acquainted with others, to 
judge in favour of them againſt our ſelves, 
as not knowing but that they may have I 
ſome Perfection or other Preferable to that 
wherein we exceed them. But ſtill as Charity 
does not put out our Eyes as to other Mens 
Viſible Faults, ſo neither does Ae — 
to our own Excellenciees. 5 
8. And indeed if it did, where wor Id be L 
= the Vertue of it 2 If a Man does not ſee 3 
; thoſe Excellencies s which he has, what Com- 


me by 


other better 
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Gcdations 3 is there not to be Proud of them > 
A Man indeed may be Proud (and nothing 
more common) of ſuch Excellencies as he 
really has not; but then it muſt be upon a 
Suppoſition that he has them. For Pride is 
not ſo a Caſtle in the Air, as to have no 
Foundation at all to reſt upon. It muſt have 
a Real or an Imaginary one; a Man cannot 
be Proud of an Abſolute Nothing. And 
what he does not ſee, and knows nothing of, 
is to him no better than ſuch. But then ! 
ſay, as there is no Vertue in ſuch an Igno- 
rance, ſo neither will it be any Commenda- 
tion not to be proud of that which we are 
thus Ignorant of. But then is Humility a _ 
Commendable Vertue, and truly deſerving , 
of that Praiſe which it does not ſeek, when © 
2 Man ſees the height upon which he ſtands, . 
and yet grows not giddy with it; when a 
Man rows his own Abſolute and Compara- 
tive Excellencies, and yet poſſeſſes them in 
 Gobriety, with which his bare ſeeing of them, 
and thinking that he is endued with them, 


A is not at all Inconſiſtent. 


But what then Ded of- that Lori | 


2 rely of Mind which Humility Imports, or 


— whereby does it expreſs it ſelf 2 J Anſwer, I | 
that it conſiſts in this, that we think Meanly | 


and Lowly of our ſelves upon the whole. 
hat is, that though we think and know 


our ſelves t to be Indued with ſuch and ſuch 


Ex- 


— w — — 
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Excellencies, which cannot be well hid from 
us while we have them ; yet we are not Ex- 
alted with them, do not think the more 
Highly or Worthily of our ſelves for them, 
do not value our ſelves upon the poſſeſſion. 
of them, or glory in them, any more than 
if we had them not, or knew not that we 
had them, as being ſenſible not only of other 
Faults or Imperfections in our ſelves that 
Counter: ballance, and for the moſt part out- 
weigh thoſe Excellencies, and ſo make it 
more reaſonable for us, upon the whole, to 
be Low than High- minded; but alſo of our _ 
Dependency upon God, and that we have 
__ nothing but what we have receiv'd from him, 
and hold by his Will and Pleaſure. For | 
what though it be true that we have ſuch _ 
and ſuch Endowments and Perfections, yet 
____ fince it is as true that we have them _. 
| from our ſelves (according to that of the 
Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 4. 7. What haſt thou that 
thou didſt not W as we ought not to 
deſpiſe them that want them, ſo "neither to es 
think the more highly of our ſelves for ha- 
ving them, becauſe we have them not of cr 
; from, though! in our ſelves. For though by 


the Grace and Bounty of God we are ſome» 

thing, yet of our ſelves we are nothing, 
And this I take to be that Lowlineſs of Mind 

which is Effential to Humility, and wherein 
the nature of it docs preciſely conlilt ; —_ 
. that 1] 
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that we ſhould be Unapprehenfive of any 
good in our ſelves, (for why ſhould it be a 
Vice in me to row that which i is a Vertue 
for me to have) but that conſidering our de- 
pendance upon God, we ſhould think meanly 
of our ſelves upon the whole, though not 
Ignorant or Unconſcious of certain particu- 
lar Exellencies, which by his Bounty we 
poſſeſs. Which two things are well put to- 
gether by the Apoſtle St. Paul, who at once 
ets himſelf upon a level with the Worthicſt 
of his Order, and yet profeſſes a Mean and = 
Low Opinion of himſelf at the ſame time. 
In nothing am I behind the very chief of the 
Apoſtles, though ] be nothing, 2 Cor. . 
10. And this will ſerve to help us out 
With a Difficulty, which otherwiſe perhaps 
- will not a little trouble and entangle us. 
Pride, we know, generally paſſes for a high 
Opinion of our ſelves, as being the oppoſite 
Vice to Humulity, whoſe Character i is Low- 
lineſs of Mind with reference to our ſelves. 
And indeed ſo it is in a certain Senſe. It is 
truly a High, as Humility is a Low Opinion 
= of. our ſelves, and accordingly we call it 
Hi gh-mindedmſs : : And the P/. ſalmiſt fo ex- 
3 ar . it when he ſays, Lord I am not High- 
minded, I have no proud looks, Pal. 131. 
And yet on the other ſide, may not thoſe 
that are High, and Great, and Hononrable, _ 
25 King David v was, think that oy are ſo £ 


And 8 
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And may not they alſo think the ſame, who 


are in ſome meaſure Wiſe, and Knowing, as 


his Son was, who thought it no Breach of 
Humility to ſay, that his Heart had great ex- 
perience of Wiſdom and Knowled ge, and that 
he had gotten more Wiſdom than all that had 


been 1 him in Jeruſalem, Eccl, I. 16. May 
not a Prince think himſelf more Honourable 


than a Peaſant, and may not a Philoſopher 
think himſelf Wiſer than a poor Illiterate 
Mechanic? He muſt if he will think rightly, 


and therefore no doubt he may. And yet 


7 this is in ſome ſenſe, to think Highty of our | 
ſelves. It is plain therefore, that 'tis not all 


thinking highly of our ſelves that is Pride, 


(for then they that think moſt according to 


truth, and that beſt underſtand themſelves, 


night be moſt guilty of it) but in general, 
os the thinking more highly than we ought to 
think, as the Apoſtle ates it, and which ne 
3 oppoſes to thinking Soberly. Which think- 


ing more highly, may more particularly be 


conceived to conſiſt, either in thinking we 
have thoſe Excellencies which we have not, 


. 1 
—_ * Pe 2 - = 
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or in being lifted up or exalted with thoſe 1 


which we really have; that is, in plainer 


words, in thinking highly of our ſelves Tony 2 


: that Occaſion. © 
11. But then when I fay, thinking bighly 


IE our ſelves, (as indeed Pride is uſually Mi 5 
to be an high Opinion: of our ſelves) "tis. 


Plain 
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f plain by the foregoing Meaſures, that this is 


not neceſſarily to be underſtood as to particu- 
' lar Excellencies, as if the bare thinking that 
we have them, were in a faulty Senſe to think 
Highly of our ſelves ; (tor tis poſſible that 


we may really have them ; and en to think 


that we have them, is bat to think the Trath, 5 


and fo to think Soberl ) but it is when we 


think Highly of our Tees: Abſolutely, and 
upon the Whole, in the ſame Proportion as 
was ſaid before concerning Humility, That 
is, when we not only think that we have 
ſuch and ſuch Excellencies, for that is hardly 
poſſible to be avoided if we have them, bile 


alſo indulge our Self. love ſo far, as to think } 


Highly of our ſelves for having them, Mag- 


nifie and Applaud our ſelves for them, Sacri- 


 ficing to our own Net, and Burning Incenſe 


a. Y our own Drag, as the Scripture expreſſes 


it; Glorying in them as if they were not Re- 
| 3 but were products of our own Fund. 


1 Things of a natural Growth, Originally and 5 


3 Independen tly our own. 1 

12 And herein, if L miſtake not. lies the very. 

— Eſſenee and Spirit of Pride; and that which 
makes it to be ſach a Wicked and Umncrea- 


ꝛu!rely Sin as it is, and not in the bare think- _ 


ing well of our ſelves as to particular Excel- 


lencies. For tis poſſible to ſuppoſe, Two 
Men that may in that reſpect think equally 
well of themſelves, that i 1s may think them- 


lelres = 
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ſelves equally Wiſe, or equally Good, equally 


heautiful, or equally Honourable, and yet one 


of them ſhall be Proud, and the other not. 


And that becauſe, though they both agree in 
having the like Opinion of themſelves as to 
_ theſe particular Excellencies, yet the one con- 


ſidering himſelf as the Subject only of theſe 


| Inherent Qualitics, and not the Author, con- 


nts himſelf with knowing that he has them. 


1 75 id that indeed he cannot well avoid. But 


then knowing alſo from whence, he: does not 
ypou the whole, think the more Highly of 
himſelf upon their Account, and ſo doe 
N prov without being lifted up with them. 


Whereas the other, not having a due Senſe . 


of his Dependency upon God (and fo far not 
rightly under ſtar ding himſelf) is lifted up 


with thoſe cell cies which he fees in 


himſelf; that is, does upon the whole, and 
. only! in a limited reſpect, think Highly of 
Himſelf for them, which indeed is then 70 


Hg, and above Meaſure; and ſo he comes 


Ander that General Character of the Apoſtle, 
of thin! king more highly of Ble than NE. 


_ oug ht to n 


e Whence it ſeems to me to . very | 
: plata that that High-mindedneſs, or High 
\_ Opinion of our ſelves, ſuppoſed to Conſtitute 

the nature of Pride, does not neceſſarily con- 
ſiſt in the bare thought of our having ſuch. 
Of r ſuch Ferfections, "but in that Elation of 


mind 


* 
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mind which follows upon that Thought, in 

thinking High! y of our ſelves upon the whole, | 
forthem, As alſo that the true difference be- 
tween an Humble Man and a Proud Man. 

does not neceſſarily conſiſt in this, that the 
one ſees the Perfections he has in himſelf, 


and the other not, (for they either do, or 


may both fee them, and one 1n as good 4 
Light as the other) but in thoſe different Sen- 
_ timents which ariſe in their Minds upon that 
Occaſion, with relation to themſclves re- 
ſpetively. And accordingly, when we lay 
a Man 1s Proud of his Knowledge, we do 
not, or at leaſt ſhould not mean the ſame, „ 
0 that he thir ks himſelf indued with that Per- 
fection, (though that common way of ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch a one is an Ingenious Man, and he 
knows it ſeems to favour that Conceit) Bar 
rather that he thinks Highly of himſelf upon 
that Opinion. For ſure, not every one that 
thinks he knows more than other Men can 
be ſaid to be proud of his Knowledge, but 
be that Valucs and Magnifies himſelf upon 
that Thought. So chen, Pride does not pro- 
perly lie in the C Opinion we have of our 
Knowledge or any other Perfection, where- 
with we co meeive our ſelves Indaed, but in 
that Sentiment of del feſtee which follows 
upon that Opinion. For withont doubt, the 
Angels that ſtood, might have the ſame Opi- 
> nion of the -mlelves, as to their particular Ex- 
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55 cellencies with thoſe that fell ; this being 


only the Reſult of having a full underſtand- 
tag of their Angelic Nature, to which, nei- 
ther their Goodneſs nor thetr Happineſs could 185 
be any hindrance, only being under a con- 
ſtant Senſe of their Creaturely dependance 
npon God, they did not reflect upon them- 
ſclves with any Self-eſteem for them, and fo 


upon the whole did not think Highly of 


- themſelves, but Soberly, and as they ought 
to Think. Whereas the latter, by ſome Un- 
attentiveneſs or Diſſipation of thought or 
other, procceding perhaps from the Over- . 
0 dazling Glory of their own Perfections, in 
tie Contemplation of which they were but 
too ingaged, being Diverted from the actual! 
Senſe of that Dependance, grew into a for- 
getfulneſs of Cod, and a Fond, Vain-glorious 
Admiration of themſelves, for thoſ? Excel. 
jencies which they could not but ſee in them- 
ſelves; fancying themſelves as it were upon 
their own bottom, repoſing themſelves on 
__ themſelves, and ſo enjoying the Warmth _ 
And Brightneſs of their own Light reflected 
= them, without reflecting it back again to 
the great Fountain of it. 5 . 
134. The Ground and Sum of which whole 
matter, ſeems to be couch'd in thoſe words 
of the Apoſtle, which I ſhall have occafion _ 
further to reflect upon hereafter; Who maketh 
hee to differ from another, and what haſt thou 
that 
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| Fhat thou didſt not receive? Nom if thou did 1 


receive it, why doſt thon glory as if thou hadſt not * 


received it? 1 Cor. 4. 7. It is true indeed, that the 


I Words are an Expoſtulation; but an Expoſtu- 
lation that procceds upon a Suppoſition, which 
is Two fold. Firſt, That we have nothing 


but what we have received : Not that we 
have abſolutely nothing, but nothing but what 


we are beholden for. Secondly, That to glory 


in what we have receiv'd, as if we had not 
receiv'd it, that is, not barcly to think we 


have it, but to glory in it as Originally and 


independently our own ; fo as upon the 


whole to Value our ſelves upon it, and think 


Highly of our ſelves for it, is the Sin of 
Pride. Then follows the Expoſtulation, Why 


N Men will be fo Abſurd, Fooliſh and Unrea- _ 


ſonable, as to glory in, or for what they have 
1 5 received, as if they had not received it. Which 
comes to as much as to ſay, why will they 
be Proud, ſince they have nothing to Fel 5 
Proud of ? How far this Conſi deration may. 


be of Force to abate the Swelling Pride of : 
Mens Hearts, and to prick that Bladder- — 
Wind wherewith the g generality of them are 


puffed up, is not my Buſineſs now to con- 


ö Hide, and the leſs, becauſe it will be herca | 


ter. At preſent [ am concermd only to Re- 


'Y mark, what the true Notion of Pride, accord- 
ing to the Apoſtle, ſeems to be; ; namely, hae 


it is not to think that we have eri d, rr 
5 C 17 e are 
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are poſſeſod of ſuch and ſuch Per fections, 


but to Glory in them as if we had not re- 
ceived them. 


15. Not but that it may be Pride too, to 


think we have certain particular perſections, 


ſuppoſing we have them not, or which comes 
much to the ſame, if we have them not in 
that degree wherein we think we have them, 


though herhaps ſome would call this C onceit- 


edneſs rather than Pride. However, be it 
which it will, it is ſo only upon Suppoſe tion, 
that is, ſuppoſing us not to have received 
what we think our ſelves in poſſeſſion of. But 


to Glory in what we have received, as if we 


had not received it, that is Pride Abſolutely. 
And ſo in like Proportion as to Humility, 
Cfor theſe mutually Illuſtrate and Receive 


N Light from each other) it may be one part 
Pf it, to think lowly of our ſelves as to par- 


- tient Excellencies, that we have them not, 


or not in any conſiderable degree; but then 


this is Humility only upon Suppoſition, ſupß⸗- 

|  poling that to be indeed the Caſe, other- 

wiſe, I know no Vertue there can be in think- |. 
ing ſo, or Obligation ſo to think. But that 


which is Humility, Abſolutely and Simply 
ſpeaking, is when a Man, though not Inſen- 


ſible of his particular Gifts and Endowments, | | 
docs yet upon the whole, think Lowly * 


himſelf, poſſeſſes them in Sobriety, Win : 
any Se Ar- Artripotion, Self- Admiration, DF. 


bell 5 
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Self Complacen cy. being no more Elated for 
them than ii he had them not, and though 
full of Uxcellencies in himſelf, is not at all 
full of himſelf; This I take to be true Chri- 
ſtian Humilith, and that which 1 is Abſolutely 
ſuch, it being ſuch a Senſe of a Man's ſelf, 
as every. Man upon the whole ought always 
to have, let his particular Perfections and 
Endowments be what they will. „„ 
16. And in thus thinking lowly of our 
ſelves, there can be no riſtale on cither (ide, 
neither as to our PerfeFions, nor as to our 
ſelves. Not as to our Perfections, ſince tho 
we are not Exalted in our ſelves by any Vain 
Complacencics and Self-Admirations for ticm, 
yet we are not here ſuppoſed to deny but 
that we have them. Which would be not 
only to offend againſt Truth, but againſt Gra- 
titude too, in diſownin 18 the Graces and Fa- 


vours of our great Benefactor. Not alſo as 
do our ſelves, if nce the true ſtate of our ſelves 


(as will appear hereafter) is indeed no other TT 
than this Abſolute Opinion of our ſelves 


. Suppoſes and Repreſents, which though it be 
accounted Low for ſo doing, is yet as High 
as we can pretend to deſerve, who have no- 


thing from our ſelves, and every thing from 


| God. So that there is Juſtice done every way. - 


15. And indeed as we cannot well in this 
way, of thinking Meanly and Vilely of our 
ſelves, deſcend too Low or degrade our eie 


c 1: 5 hd = 
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too Far : ; ſo if what is ſaid by ſome Sprit 
Perſons concerning the utter Exinanition of 
our ſelves, the Myſtical Death and Self Anni- 
FVilation, &c. be intended in this abſolute ſenſe 
of thinking Lowly of our ſelves, it ought 
not to oaſs for a High Strain of Spirituality, 


much leſs for Euthyfiaſtic Cant, but (allow- 


ing only for the particularity of the Expreſ- 
ſiolis) for a Sober and Well-grounded Truth. 
But indeed if it be meant as to particular Ex- 


cellencies or Endowments, as if weavere to 


ſee no ſuch thing in our ſelves, but in that 
reſpect allo to look upon our ſelves as vo- 
N 8 I do not ſee how it can be maintain'd. 


Nor do think it any Service to Religion to 


Interpret the Duties of it ſo, as tO make them 
. Inconſiſtent with good Senſe. „ 5 
18. Again Thirdly, when Humilit _ 1 * 


to conſiſt in a Low Opinion of our ſelves, ” 


ſuppoſe this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if 
we were to have a Vile and a Baſe Eſteem of 


Human Nature as it is in it ſelf, or of that 


Human Nature whereby we are Men. We 


may indeed be ſenſible of its Limitations and 
Defedts, fo as not to over- value it, or our 
ſelves for it ; but abſolutely to think Baſely 

it, 1 think we ought not, For this would 


be, to deſpiſe and undervalue one of the Ma- 


ſter Pieces of the Divine Workmanſhip, which 


to do even to the meaneſt of them, eſpeci- 


5 ay, after the declared Approparion of "em 


by 
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by him that made them, would perhaps bet- | 
5g deſerve the Name of an Impious and Sau- 
cy Pride, than of a Pious Humility, For 


what are we, that we ſhould fit in Judgment 


upon the Works of God to Vilifie and Diſ- 
pParage them, which were made all in Number, 
V/eight and Meaſcre, by an Almighty Pows- 
Er, conducted by an Infinite Wiſdom. This 
mean Opinion then, I ſuppoſe, is to be under- 
ſtood chiefly of Human Nature, as it is now 
in this Corrupt and Degenerate ſtate of it,” 
and eſpecially as lodged in our own particu- 
lar Perſons, that which we properly call our 
„ And this Corrupt Nature of ours, is 
alſo to be thought meanly of, not ſo much 
as a Nature, as a Corrupt Nature. For as 
Corrupt as our Nature is, we have nothing 85 
Subſtantial in us but what i is Good, and a 
great deal that is Excellent, being made in 
the Image and Likeneſs of God, which {tilt 


in ercat t Meaſure {hines forth 1 in us. And ac- 


= cordingly, this is given as the Reaſon whe 5 

Murther is to be puniſhed with Death, be- 
cauſe 'tis the Violation of a Creature made 
- alter Cod s Image; which Conſideration wouſd 
not be of that force, if part of that Divine 

Image did not ſtill remain in him. And be- 
ſides this ſame Corrupt Nature ot ours, is the 
very Nature, as to the Subſtance of it, that 

will hereafter be Gloriti ed. Which ſhews 

; flat this Nature of « ours, ag a Nature, is not 


o 


i 
|» 
. 
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ſo Lowly to be thought of. Human Nature 
fo conſider'd, is (till The Object of our juſt 


Eſteem. And in this i wn I ſuppoſe it is, 


that we are Adviſed to Rewerence our ſelves, 5 
that is, that Human Nature which is in us. 
Of whole Dignity to be ſenfible.is alſo look d 
upon as a great Security againſt Vice and 


Wickedneſs; and which now, ſince the great 


Honour done it by the Incarnation of Chriſt, 


has a New and Peculiar Title to our Reſ pect. 
But indeed, conſidering our Natures as Cor- 


rupt, we cannot well think too Low, either 
of them or of our ſelves, ſince our Nature is 
| now become the Seat and Subject of a great 
many Evils; and all the Good that is in us, 
is a ſtream that derives from another Foun- 5 


tain. 1 5 


19. Which points out to us 5 another Con- 
te fideration, wherein we are to think Meanly 
of our ſelves, and that is conſider'd as a Prin- 
cdißple. And this is a Conſideration that will 
hold in any ſtate of Human Nature, Corruft 
br Intire, now in this Mortal Lite, or hercaf- 
ter ia Glory. Foraſmuch as we are not, ne- 
ver were, nor ever ſhall be to our ſelves, the 
Prineiple of that Good which we have W 
our ſelves, as having nothing of that kind | 
but what we have received. And accordingly 
thus again, we cannot well think too Meanly 
of our ſelves. And fo far Humility is Ab- 
tojutely concern'd. But as to particular Per- 


= fections, 


- 
3 
2 
: 
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fections, which we may have or not have, 
here Humility will be concern'd in thinking 
of our ſelves according as the Caſe is. Hu- 
mility obliges me not to think my ſelf Better 
than I am, or Wiſer than I am. And this 
general Obligation indeed always holds: But 
as to this or that particular Perfection, the 
meaſure is, that I muſt not think I have = 
if I have it not. For to think /o, is to think 
of my ſelf above what I ought to think, be- 

cauſe 'tis above what I really am, which - Hy 
Pride and Vanity. But how ? Only upon 
Suppoſition ; the Suppoſition of my not be- 
ing or having, What I think my ſelf to be or 
have. For it* you change the Suppoſition, the 
thing will change too Nand that which Was 
before Pride, will be but a Juſt and Sober 
Opinion of my ſelf. But to think that I. 

have that or any other Perfection of my ſelf, 

or which is all one, to Value my ſelf for it, 

or to Glory in it, as if I derived it trom that 
Original; this is Pride Abjolutely. For this 
= to think Highly of my ſelf under the Con- 
ſideration of a Principles as if I my ſelf were 
the Principle of that Perfection which is in 
my ſelf, plainly againſt that of the Apoſtle, 
why dof thou glory. as if thou hadſt not recehe'd 5 
= which] is Abſolutely againſt Humility, which 
7 obliges me in this Relpect, always to think 
1 Lowly of my ſelf. And if I do fo, there will 
be no occaſion to think Baſely of that Na- 


. „„ . ture 
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ture which God has given me, unleſs with 
Relation to this Corrupt and Diſorder'd ſtate | 


os of it, as was (aid before. 


20. Not but that the Human Nature it ſelf, Þ 
as indeed any other Nature except the Di- : 
vine, may poſſibly be over-valued, For tho? 
we are not to think Diſparagingly of that 


Excellent Nature which God has given us, 


and which he has now, as I may ſay, given 
_ himſelf too; yet we are in Humility obliged, 
not to think that he has given us a better 


Nature than indeed he hab. And who knows, 


but that this might make a part in the Pride | 
of Angels. Tis not unlikely, that they might = 
value themſelves too much upon their Ange- 1 1 
lie Order, to which they had ſome particular 
Temptation, as having a whole Species o ß 


Intellectual Creatures below them. But we 
have not that Reaſon, as being in the loweſt 
form of Intelligence, Inferiour to Angels, and 
but a degree above the Brutes. Nor do Men 
_uſeto be Proud of that Nature which they 


have in Common, but of thoſe perſonal En- 


 dowments whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd. On 


the contrary, Men are apt for the moſt part 
do think too meanly of their Natures, and fo, | 
to ſink beneath themſelves, in not endeavour- 3 


ing to Act up to the true Dignity of their 


5 Condition : 80 unhappily verify ing that of thne 
Pſalmiſt, Man being. in Honour hath no Un- 


in derſtanding, but 1 compared unto the Beaſts 
_ . that 
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that periſh, Pſal. 49. Humility therefore, can- 
not be very much concern'd here. However 
in the ſtrictneſs of the thing, I think it muſt 

be allowed to be one part of it, ſo to regu- 
late our Opinion of our ſelves, even in this 


leſs dangerous reſpect, as to keep us from ſet- 


ting too high a Value upon our Human Na- 
ture. But as for having a /ow Opinion of it, 
that is, 1 mean, ſuch as is Abſolutely ſo ( for 
as for thinking lowly of Human Nature com- 
pared to Superiour Beings, that's another Mat- 
ter) I do not ſee how Humility can oblige 
us to any ſuch thing. Since to think low of 
our ſelves in this ſenſe, is to reflect upon 
| God, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and whoſe 
Honour i is concern d in any Reproach that is 
caſt upon our Natures. And I cannot think _ 
1 Pl good. amin, which offends againſt 5 
©” lety. = 
ST Again in the Fourth Place, when tis 
; fald that Humility is a low Opinion of our 
ſelves, I conceive that this is to be underſtood _ 
+ Abſolutely, in Oppoſition to that which is 
| Comparative. For the Degrees, of Perfection 
have ſuch a vaſt Latitude, and the Difference 
ariſing from them is ſo wide, not only in Crea- 
tures of different Orders, as between Angels 
and Men, but even in thoſe of the ſame, as. 


| 


„ 
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between one Man and another ; that there i is 


no Man perhaps fo Proud and full of him- 
; ſelt, but that he may find fome one or other 
even 
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even of his own kind, (not to go any higher) 
who fo Vilibly and Unqueſtionably out-thines 
him, that he cannot but at ſight acknowledge 
the odds, and ſubmit himſelf as Inferiour to 
him, and that without any Diſhonour or Senſe 


of Diſparagement- So far from that, that tis 


thought an Honour to have ſome Perſons 
Prefer'd before us; and you cannot well 
7 Complement ſome Men, more than. to tell 
em that they are not fo good Mathematicians 
as Dr. Wallis or Mr. Newton + or ſo good 
| Metaphyſicians as Suarez Or Rare | ”F DP... 
the very Compariſon ſuppoſes them to be 
8 eee though they are poſt-poned in 
it; and if you ſhould have ſaid more, per- 
ES 155 vou would have ſaid leſs, ſince then it 
would have look d like Flattery, which is 
what every Proud Man hates when it carries 
that Appearance. Therefore J ſay, there is 
no Man but who may think meanly of him- 
| ſelf comparatively ſpeaking, and may be alſo 
content to be ſo thought of by others, and 
yet he may be till a very Proud Man for al 
that. For 2 he thinks lowly of him- _ 
ſelf in reſpect of another, yet he may think 
a great deal too high. And though he does 
not think himſelf as Wiſe as another, . 
may think himſelf a great deal Wiler than 
he is. Or if not that, yet he may be lifted _ 
up with the Thoughts of what he rightly 
Tink, himſelf polled ot, cither by looking 


upon 
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upon himſelf as the Root and Principle of his 


2 own Perfections, or by glorying in them as 
it he were ſo. For all this is conſiſtent with _ 

a Comparative low Opinion of ones ſelf. But 

that which is conſiſtent with Pride, cannot be 


the form that Conſtitutes Humility. And 


therefore ſuch a low Opinion of a Man's ſelf, 
is not low enough. It may indeed be low 
| enough to make him outwardly Civil, at leaſt 
to thoſe to whom he allows the Precedency, 
(who will call all thoſe Civil who ſtrike Sail 
to them) but not enough to make him in- 
wuardly and truly Humble as a Chriſtian ought _ 
to be. To Anſwer which Character, he muſt 
think lowly of himſelf Abſolutely, as he is 
in himſelf, and not only Comparatively, as 
=_ he i 1s conſider'd with regard to other Men. 
22. For the more full opening, and more 
© clear ſtating the Nature of true Chriſtian Hu- 
| amality, 1 think it neceſſary to add in the laſt 
' place, that this low Opinion of our ſelves, 
wherein that excellent Vertue is ſuppoſed to 
cConſiſt, is not to be underſtood as an Actual, 
Tranſient, Occaſional Thought, but as a ſtand- 
ing, ſetled, and Habitual Senſe of our own 
5 Meanneſs and Unworthineſs, permanently = 
& Fixd, and deeply Radicated in the 8Gul. 
Poor as 'tis the Frame and Temper of the Mind 
that renders Men Good or Bad, Vertuous o 
Vicious in general, ſo 'tis that which truly « | 
” makes Men Proud or Humble. Men are De? 


nominated 3 
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= nominated froth their Habits, and not from 


their Acts, unleſs thoſe Acts de equivalent to 
Habits. Tis not an Act of Drunkenneſs that 
makes a Man a Drunkard, nor an Act of Ab- 
ſtinence that gives a Man a Right to be cal- 
led Chaſte or Temperate. And ſo here, 'tis 


not now and then to have a Vain or High 
Thought of ones ſelf, darting through the 


Mind, that makes a Man Proud, for that an 


Humble Man may have: Nor to have now _ 
and then a low or depreſſed Senſe of ones 
ſelf that makes a Man Humble, for that a 
Proud Man may have ; and there's hardly any 


but who has. As much as Selt-love prevails 


cover and domineers in the Corrupt Nature of 
Man, there is no Body but now and then 
by diſpleaſes himſelf ; the Pulſe of his Heart beats 


low, and he thinks as meanly of himſelf per- 


_ haps as other People do. A Slight or Diſap- 1 


5 pointment at Court, will deject the Spirit of 


a Proud Haan, and an Impending Affliction 


will make a Wicked Ahab to wall ſoftly. But 


Numility is the ſtate of the Soul, and he is 


the right Humble Man, whoſe Ordinary and 

5 Habitual Senſe of himſelf is Vile and Low, 

_ whole Dwelling i is in the Valleys ; as that of 4 
Proud Lucifer was upon the Mount, in the 
ſſides of the North, and above the heights 999 
the Clouds, I/. 14. From whence, though > 


he ſhould chance upon occaſion to Deſcend, 
5 yet e a Fiete win. of another : 


* on 
4 
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1 Element, he is to be meaſured by the place 
of his ordinary and natural Abode, mh not 
buy that where he accidentally happens to be, 
4 the ſame holds as to Humility, which 
imports an Habitual Lowlineſs of Mind. And 
accordingly the Pſ4mift, in the account that 
be gives of himſelf as to this matter, ſays, 
8 That he did not only refrain his Soul, but heep 
it low, like as a Child that is weaned from 2 : 
Mother Pa i931... 


23. This may = ſuffice for ſtating the nature 


"M_ of Humility, ſo as to ſhew in what Senſe it 
is a low Opinion of our ſelves. Only from 
its being ſo in the General, we may make 
theſe Two further Reflections not Unſer- 
Vviccable to our preſent Purpoſe. Firſt, That 
1 it is the Thought of the Mind, and not the 
Lemper of the Body, that makes a Man Humble. 
Wich the ere Note, becauſe as all Ver- 
tues have ſomething in the temper of the _ 
Body that refembles them, and is oftentimes 
miſtaken for them ; ſo Humility as much as 
any, if not more. "There is a Coldneſs of 
| Conſtitution, a Lowneſs of Spirit, and a ce·r- 
i tain Quietneſs of Nature which looks like it, 
aan is perhaps often taken for it, and that Ci 
even by our ſelves as well as others. Men 
that have that Temper, being generally re- 
| ferv'd, and not very forward or aſſuming, or 
| free to enter Apen great Undertakin  ', 
85 . RM onght 
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thought Humble and Modeſt, and to decline 
them from a ſenſe of their own Unaptnefs 
and Infufficiency for them. Whereas thoſe 

who have more Flame in their Conſtitutions, 


and are of more Lively and Mercurial Spi- £ 


rits, being more brisk and forward cither to 
11 ak or act, are for the contrary Rcaſon apt 
to incur the Cenſure of Pride when they have 
not the fault of it, but perhaps, in the Inte- 
rior of their Minds, are ihe more Humble 
Men of the Two. 'Tis not therefore the 
Temper of the Body, but the State and Diſ- 
poſition of the Mind, that makes that true 
een of Spirit wherein Humility conſiſts, 
The other Reflection that ariſes from 
| Humility s heing a low Opinion of our ſelves, 
is, that it 3s 4 thing wholly Inward, _ not © 


_ Ontward Addreſs. _ We uſually talk indeed = | a 


of a Proud luſolent Behaviour, as alſo of a 
Lowly and Humble one ; but this' is to be 
under ſtood no otherwiſe, than as the Geſtures 


and Movements of the Body are fignificati- 


ous of the te mper of the Mind. And that in- 
decd they may ſometimes be; but Humility 


does not confilt in Looks and Poſtures, an 


more than true Piety and Devotion docs; 


however, it may be Natural to it to expreſs 1 


it ſelf by them, though not ſo Infallibly nei- 
ther, as to warrant us to conclude that we 
have there found Kumility,where we obſerve _ - 


-— ole 
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| thoſe outward Indications, as I ſhall ſhew 
when I come to conſider the Signs of Humi- 
lity. In the mean time, be thoſe Indica- | 
tions true, or be they falſe, (till they are but 
Indications. But as for Humility it ſelf, it is 
an inward thing, lodg'd in thoſe inward parts, 
where God, as the Pſulmiſt ſays, Pſal. 51. 
requires Truth, and makes us to underſtand 
Wiſdom ſecretly in the inner Man, the R- 
ceſs of the Soul, that Spirit of the Mind, 
Eph. 4. 23. which St. Paul makes to be the 
Scat and Subject of true Regeneration. There 
Pride Erects her Throne, "Sits in Imperial 
State, and Exalts her ſelf on High, Crown'd, 
Waited upon, Attended, Courted, and Flat- 
ter'd by Self-love. And there alſo Humility 
has nc Foot-{tool, a Low and Abject, but 
an Eaſic and Quiet Scat, that yields true Reſt 
and Peace to the Soul; our own Nothing, 
and God's Fulneſs, bei ng the beſt Center and 5 
Repoſe of the Creature. 


25. The Sum of this Account is this./ Hit 


mility i in the Primary Senſe and Radical No- 
tion of it, is a true and juſt Eſtimation of 

N our ſelves, to think k of our ſelves rightly, and 

nn ought to think, that is, to think of 

| our ſelves as we are. But then becauſe we 

indecd are Vile and Low, therefore Humility =» 
in the Secondary Senſe of it (which is the 
Senſe that now paſſes for the ordinary No- 
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tion of Humility) imports a Baſe and Low 
Opinion of our felves. But then this Low 
Opinion of our ſelves, is not neceſſarily to be 
underſtood as to our particular Excellencies, 
as if it were not conſiltent with Humility, to 
think our ſelves poſſeſsd of them when we 
have them, but that we think Lowly of our 
ſelves upon the whole, ſo as not to value our 
| ſelves upon thoſe Perfections which we have, 
any more than if we had them not from a 
OY, of our Dependency upon God, that 
we are nothing of our felves, nor have 
Ay thing in our ſelves but what we have re- 
ceived. "But then again in this low Opinion 
of our ſelves, we are to regard our ſelves 
chiefly as to the ſtate of our corrupt Nature, 
and as a Root or Principle, in which reſpect 
indeed we are nothing, as having nothing 
Originally from odr 
this low Opinion of 


Which low Opinion of our ſelves, that it may 
be indeed that Humility which Chriſtianity 5 
requires, and to complete the Notion of * 
muſt be as I have ſhewn, not a tranſient Act, 75 
2 but a  (ctled and an ang Habit of che Soul, 


ves. Then again, 
Z ur ſelves to which Hu- 
mility obliges us, is to be naderſtood Abſo- 
lutely as we arc in our ſelves, and not only 
— Comparatively,. with. regard to other Men, 
there being hardly any but who in this latter -Þ 
| ſenſe do, or may think meanly of themſelves. 
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” thoroughly poſſeſs d and affected with a Deep 
and Habitual Senſe of its own Vileneſs and 
Unworthineſs. And this I take to be true 
Chriſtian Humility, = 
26. To perfect the Account of which: 1 
think fit to add theſe Two further Collate- 
ral Remarks. Firſt, That Humility is the 
proper Vertue of a Creature. Tt is true in- 
deed, that in the moſt Large and Primary 
Senſe of it, as it ſignifies a true and juſt Eſti- 
mation of Ones ſelf, nothing hinders bat---- 
that God may be capable of it. Nay; tis 
moſt certain, that he does and muſt poſſeſfs 
it, as much as any other Perfection. For to 
think rightly, is an Abſolute perfection of an 
Intelligent Being; one of thoſe Perfections 
Which the Schools call PerfeFiones ſmmpliciter 
 Fmplices, that is, a Perfection that js purely 
and ſimply fo ; a Perfection wherein there is 
no Imperfection, and not only in a certain 
Kind, or as to a limited Reſpect. And there- 
ore the moſt perfect Being muſt needs have 
it whoever wants it; ſo that in this Senſe _ 
Alſo we may ſecurely ſay, we are ſure that the 
Judgment of God js according to Truth, as to 
himſelf, as well as to all other things. A 
indeed, if Humility be conſider'd in the more 
| - -- fri and reduced Senſe of it, and as . 
commonly taken for a low Opinion of ones 
: ſelt,ſo 0 God is not capable of it, but the Crea- 
1 5 EY D 3 55 ture 
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ture only. The Superexcellency of his Na- 
ture ſets him Infinitely above it, and that 
even upon the former Suppoſition, hace. he 
cannot think truly of himſelf, without think- 
ing Highly at the ſame time to the utmoſt 
Degree. But then that Highly, though it 
would be Pride in us or in any Creature, is 
not ſo in him, becauſe he cannot think of 
himſelf above what he is, nor conſequently : 
above what he ought to think. 
27. The other Remark is, that Humili- 
ty is that ſpecial part of the Duty of Man 
which reſpects our ſelves. We talk indeed of 
Humility towards God,and Humility towards 
our Neighbour. And 'tis true indeed, there 
0 mich Foundation for this way of ſpeak- ; 
ing, as that the Effects of Humility will be 
found to extend even to theſe, there being 
particular Duties ariſing from it, wherein 
God and our Neighbour are concern'd as 
well as our ſelves, as I ſhall ſhew under a 
dliſtinct Head for that purpoſe, when I come 
to treat of the particular Duties of Humility. 
at though there may be ſome Variety in 
the Duties of it, yet I think ?tis plain, that - - | 
the thing it ſelf properly ſpeaking f is but ove, - 
and that we our ſelves are the Proper and 
Immediate Subject of it; Humility being a 
low Senſe 55 Opinion of a Man's ſelf, ac- 
= cording! to the Meal Urs above deſcribed, and 


#5 


* 
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to reducible to thit part of the Duty of Man, 
which che Apoſtle has pointed out to us un- 
der the Head of Solrietiy; which is a Duty 
that immediately Affects our ſelves. But how | 


far God and our Neighbour are concern'd in 
it, is indeed 2 thing very fit to be confider'd, X: 


but not I think 2 in this Place. ; 
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. the Knowledge of our ſelves. : 


Es 


and perfection upon us, but without Setting 


and without Changing. He is our Light and 
_ our Life, and every thing that i is in us (ex- 
© cept Sin) we derive from him ; there being 
nothing in Nature, Grace or Glory, but what 
is a Participation of God, from whoſe full- 
neſcs we all receive. But yet as in matters of 
Theory and Science, one Truth is connected 
with another, and one Concluſion depends ; 
upon another as its immediate ground, tho! _ 
they all ultimately depend upon their firſt 
Principles; ſo alſo in things of a Moral and 
Practical Nature, one Vertue in us depends E 
immediately upon another, with which in 
the Order and Nature of things it has a Con- 
nexion, though the Grace of God be the - I 


| laſt Ground and Foundation of all. 


"HE great and ultimate foundation of 2 5 
3 Humility, as of every other good 
” thing that is in us, is no doubt the Grace of 
S0, who is that Father of Lights from whom 
every good and perfect Gift deſcends, that 

living Spring and Fountain, who like the 
Sun, ſends forth the Rays of his Goodneſs 
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N x make a difference here between the 
| Foundation of Humility, and the Reaſons which 
we have to be Humble. By the Reaſons, I 
mean ſuch Conſiderations or Arguments 
drawn from the Nature of Man and che 
cumſtances of our own Condition, as may 
ſerve to ſhew how reaſonable Humility 3 is, and 
bow well it becomes us. For though what- 
ever may be ſaid to the advantage of Humi- 
lity, or to recommend the practice of it (as 
ſuppoſe that it gives reſt to the Soul) may in 
3 Tees: ſenſe be ſaid to be a Reaſon of it; 
. Humility conſiſting in a low Opinion of - 
our ſelves, nothing I ſuppoſe can be ſtrictly | 
3 faid to be a Reaſon why we ſhould be Hum- 
ble but that which ſhews it to be reaſonable 
that we ſhould have that low Opinion, which 
muſt be ſome Conſideration or other taken 
ftom our ſelves. By the Foundation of Hu- 
mility, I mean ſome Principle or Habit in our 
ſelves, upon which our Humility is immedi- 
} ately Founded, and Upon which it actually 
reſts, as upon its Baſis. The difference be- 
tween which two, may be illuſtrated by the _ 
difference that is between the Line given, up- 
on which an Equilateral Triangle is erc&cd, 
and the Reaſon which he that erects it has 
do erect it. The Reaſon is ſome Confi dera- 
tion or other which moves him to do it; it 
may be the uſe he may make of it in mealu- : 
ring an inacceſſible Line, But the Line given, 
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is the very Baſis of the Triangle it ſelf, upon 
which the Figure is raiſed and- ſtands. Now 
this Foundation of Humility that carries the 
f like proportion to it, that the Line given does 
to the Figure, I take to be the Knowledge 
of our ſelves. For the Reaſons that we 
have to be Humble, are not the very foun- 
dation upon which our Humility immedia:cly 
_ reſts, but the intimate Senſe and Percent n 
| which we have of thoſe Reaſons wherein he 
knowledge of our ſelves is neecflarily invol- 


. thoſe Reaſons being taken from our 
ſelves. - 


the Knowledge of God giving us a right 
point of View wherein we may behold our 
ſelves in a true Light, ſo as to make a right | 
judgment of our {elves ; ſo alſo, and as a | 

conſequence of this, it is readily allowed, that 
the Knowledge of God tends exccedingiy 1 - 
the Humiliation of the Creature, who cannot 


but ; 


Not that 1 would exclude the Know: . 
12170 of God. For as the ſum of all that 
which deſerves the name of true Wiſdom in 
us, conſiſts in theſe two things, the Know- 
ledge of God and our ſelves, according to 
that of St. Bernard, Deus nove- 
onthe. rim me, noverim te, and as there 
a 6 a0 82 matuoal Connexion be- 
tween theſe two, the Knowledge of our ſelves, 
leading us to the Knowledge of God in whom _ 
we Live, Move, and have our Being, and 
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but look upon himſelf with Contempt, nay, 
even the greateſt Diſplacency and Abhorrence 
(as Job did) when he Contemplates a Being 
of ſuch 2 Glory and Majeſty. But : 
then when we ſpeak of the Knowledge of 
God, we muſt mean, either the Knowledge 
of God as he is in himſelf, or the Knowledge 
of God as he ſtands in relation to us If as 
he is in himſelf, tis true indeed as was faid 
before, that this ſerves very much to make us 
Humbie, but then it is Firſt, Comparatively, 
as all other excellent things do (though in a 
greater degree) by Eclipſing and Outſhining. 
And Secondly, Mediately, as it ſerves to bring 1 
us to a right underſtanding of our ſelves. 80 
that the Knowledge of our ſelves is ſtill the 
' immediate Ground, even of that Humility 
which the Contemplation and Knowledge of 
God works in us. But if by the Knowſedge 
of God, we mean the Aae of him as 
he ſtands in relation to us, then this will be 
included in the other ; it being impoſſible we 
ſhould have a right Knowledge of our ſelves, 
unleſs we alſo underſtand, and have a full 
ſenſe of our dependence upon God, which 
is the ſame as to know him as he is in rela- 
tion to #9. So that upon the whole, I think 
it moſt proper to conſider the knowledge of 


our ſelves as the Foundation of our Humi- 
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4. This is that Knowledge, which was ſo 


recommended of Old in the Schools of Wiſ⸗ | 
dom, as of the greateſt Excellence and Im- 
portance for all the Votaries of it. For 


which Reaſon, that well known Sentence 


which exhorted to it (Know thy ſelf) was 
Ingraven in Letters of Gold ons the Porch 
of the Temple of Apollo, intimating, that he 
who would have Acceſs to that Divinity, 


whoſe Character was Wiſdom, or entrance 


Into his Temple, muſt firſt enter into him- | 
ſelf, and endeavour rightly to know and un» | 
 derſtand himſelf. And indeed, what has he | 
to do with Wiſdom, that has not Learnt the | 
firſt Elements of it, or what need will he think 

he has of any, t that does not know his own 
Ignorance ? Antiquity therefore might be Ex- 

5 cuſed, for the fondneſs it had for this ſay- _ 
ning, as a ſentence of a Celeſtial Extraction; 

m8 "alſo for placing it upon Apollo's Temple, 

ſince 'twas a much Diviner Oracle than was | 
- ever delivered thence. * 
F. There is an Excellency in all Knowledge, — 
and accordingly, that Being which is abſo 

lutely perfect, has all. But there are two 

ways, whereby any one Knowledge becomes 
more Excellent than another. oͤne 15 the - I 
- Dignity and Excellency of the Object, and 
the other is the Relation it has to us, or the _ 
Concern we have in it. Now upon both theſe | | 
= Accounts, the Knowled, ge of our ſelves s 
3 . * 
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very conſiderable, and ſuch as highly deſerves 
our ſtudy. But eſpecially for the latter Rea- 
* ſon, we are indeed Noble Creatures, and 
have an Excellent Nature, whoſe Model was 
as Divine as its Author; but ſtill there are 
Creatures as Excellent, and more Excellent 
than our ſelves, and the Being that made us, 


is Infinitely Above us. Again, we are Noble 


Creatures, but ſtill we are but Creatures, and 
ſo the knowledge of our ſelves, may perhaps 5 
be thought inferiour to the knowledge of 
thoſe neceſſary and immutable Truths, where- 
in what we call Science does properly conſiſt. 
hut however, there is ſomething in the know- 
ledge of our ſelves which ſupplies that De- 


| &, and makes it of the greateſt Importance 


to us, and that 1 is the Concern which we have 
in it. And in this reſpect it is beyond the 
Sciences; ſince while they perfect the Under- 
ſtanding, this ſerves to regulate the motions 
of the Will, (which at preſent is our greater 
concern) ; while they make us Learned, this 
makes us truly Wiſe ; while they imploy our 
Speculation in the earch of Truth, this 
Teaches us to order and improve our practice 5 
in the proſecution of that which is god, to 
keep our Hearts with all diligence, to govern 
our Paſſions, to direct the courſe of gur 
Actions; in one word, to Live and Dye well, 
which is of greater Concernmen t to us, than 


do comprehend all that is to be known N 
x wy Art or SCIENCE, | 333 
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6. Upon theſe Conſiderations, the know- 
10 dge of our ſelves ought to be the great 
| ſhady and enquiry of Man, who ought to 
lock upon it as his proper Science, wherein 
his Fime and his Thoughts are to be em- 
plo yed ; and which indeed are ſeldom em- 
ploy ted better, than when he retires from 
the World to enter into himſelf, and leaving 
the Amuſements of News and Politics, and | 
neglecting the Affairs and Tranſactions of 
States an'd Kingdoms, ſets himſelf to examine 
the ſtate of bis own Soul, and to obſerve | 

and reflat upon whatever Pall. es within the | 
Region Of his own Breaſt, where God and 
himſelf only have a Right to Judge. No- 
thing certa*inly can be more neceſſary for a 
1 Man, that has Reaſon and Underſtanding, _ 
khan to en ploy them in the ſtudy of himſelf, 
that ſo whatever clſe he is ignorant of, he 
may not he a ſtranger at home, being no 
where ſo much concerned as there. = 2 
J. Bu t where is the Man that knows him- 1 
Felt, or that ſo much as ſtudies himſelf > | 
. This is the ſtudy, which not only the Idle, 
but the inquiſitive fly; and here, if any, 
where, Men love Darkneſs rather than Light: 
: Every one carefully ſhuns and avoids him- = 
| ſelf; and as much as Men Love and Admire 
them ſelves, they care to be as little in their 
own Company as they can. And if they 

| hap de den to t ill into it (as. there are Son 

ort 
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ſhort turns, where Men muſt meet themſelves) f 


they try all ways, and uſe all ſhifts to be 
diſingaged from it again, and will chuſe to 
be in any Company rather than in their own. 
And if no other is to be had, it is thought a 
Penance, and is calPd by the diſmal name of 
: Solitude, and is ſubmitted to as a Condemned 
State till they can have that deliverance from 
it for which they wait. And yet they would 
be thought to know the World, and to un- 
1 derſtand Men as they call it, tho? the know- 
| ledge of Human Nature be beſt Learnt in the 
"School of the Breaſt (as St. Auſtin's Expreſſion 
1s) from thofe ſecret Reflections which we 
make upon the motions of our own. Minds. 
that very Study and Knowledge of them- Des, 
ſelves which they ſo ſtudiouſly declinc. oh 
8. Not that they want 8 7 being Tor 5 
the moſt part but too inquiſitive. But they. = 
naturally look out of themſelves with their 
Muuinds, as well as with their Eyes, Reflection 


= being more painful than a direct View. They 


: have Curioſity, but their Curioſity leads them 


| out of themſelves to other Objects, and ſo 
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ſerves not to Recolle&, but to Diſperſe them. 
Nap, it not only leads them away from them» 
ſelves, but Cas if they could never be ſafe 
enough from that their Averſion) from all 
N thole things that are near themſelves, to ſuch in 
2s are moſt Foreign and Remote from them- 
elves. Hence tis, that thoſe things that are 
3 . moſt 
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oft diſtant from themſelves, either in Time 


or Place, are moſt valued and admired. "At 
tient Authors are valued above Modern; and 
things that come a great way off, gain as ſto- 
ries do by the Carriage, and are prefer d be- 
fore what is of a Neighbouring Production. 
Men ſtudy the Stars and planets, with a more 
Ambitious Curioſity than the Earth they live 
upon, tho? that be a Planet too, and are more 
curious to know other Countries than their 
own; and ſince their Minds are chiefly them- 
_ ſelves, are more regardful of their Bodies than 
they are of their Souls. 5 


That Mens Ignorance of the mſclves 


ſhould make them Vain and Proud, is no 
wonder; Pride being the natural Effect of 
Se / EI bree but one would think, that the 
Pride Men take in themſclves, ſhould hinder 
them from being ignorant of themſelves, _ 
ſhould make them think themſelves worthy of = 
their own Conſideration, put them upon the | 
ſtudy, and bring them to the knowledge of | 
themſelves, and 100 be its own Cure. But 1 
is ſo far otherwiſe, that notwithſtanding all 
their Pride, and Self-love too, Men fly no- 
thing ſo much as the Study and Knowledge 
of themſelves, treat themſelves as deſpicable 


Beings, expreſling towards themſelves that | 
very Contempt which they do to a Book 
which they diſdain to Read, or to a Man 
whoſe Company and Converſation they 
1355 ſcom· 
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ſcornfully decline, as not thinking him worth 
their Acquaintance. And yet they plunge 
themſelves in the Arts and Sciences, and with 


N Open Arms, graſp at all Learning and Know- 


ledge ; fo ruſhing into Apo//o's Temple, with- 
out minding what is Written over the Porch. 
3 The Knowledge of our ſelves is a 
{ vaſt Theory abſolutely Confider'd, and ſuch 
as exceeds the proportion of our Philoſophy 
thoroughly to comprehend. Human Nature 
is too big for it ſelf at preſent z our Corpo- 
real and Intellectual Frame, making up be- 


1 tween them a little VWorld, and ſuch =— 
the greateſt and beſt part of it, is, and will 


be in this State, an {own one to us. But 


niither is it neceſſury that we ſhould Compre- 


hend it any further, than as the Knowledge 
of our ſelves is of a practical Influence, and 
ſerves to the due Order and Government of 
our Thoughts and Actions while we are here; 
where if we underſtand ſo much of Human 
Nature, as to Live like Men, we may leave 


the reſt to be then known, when we have a 


better Light to ſee in, and our glorified Na- 


ture will "afford us a more worthy Obje& for | 
the Scene of our Contemplation. 
11. When therefore I ſpeak of the Know 5 


ledge of our ſelves, I mean not ſo much that 
of our Natural, as that of our Moral ſelves. 
That is, not ſo much the underſtanding the 


| Philoſophy of our Nature, either as to the 


Parts 5 
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It 1 7 Parts whereof it is Compoſed, or the Myſte- 


ij  rious Union of thoſe Parts, (a thing which 
|. few Men have a Capacity for, and wherein 
3 tis caſier for the moſt capable to loſe than to 

= find themſelves) as the underſtanding the 
ji State, Condition, and Circumſtances of our 

iy Nature. The original State of it, the preſent 
| Stateof it, and the future State of it. The [ 
"i State of it as it is in it ſelf, and the State of 


In it as it is in Relation to God, and to one 
W  _ - another, not excluding its) much, even of the 


1 Philoſophy of it, as is neceffary to the right | 
ih Md underſtanding of that State. For Morality | 
=_ having! its laſt ground in the Nature of things, 
— i Knowledge of it has alſo ſuch a depen- 3 
=_ dance upon the other, that there is no under- _ 
=  _ ſtanding our Moral, without ſome Knowledge . 
ft okt Our Natural 8 1 
187 By the Knowledge of our ſolves there- 
5 tore, as far as our prefent Concern requires, 


we are here chiefly to underſtand the Kno-. 

Wh ledge of our ſelves as Creatures, Beings that 

=_ might not have been at all, were not till the _ 
3 other Day, and that were then out of No- 


ming, and that ſtill depend upon the Cauſe 
bet their Being for every Moment of their 
7 continuance in it. As Creatures not purelxß 
Wl _ - Spiritnal and Intellectual, but of a mixt and 
Fj compounded Nature, conli ſting of Soul and 
ll Body, vaſtly Different, and wonderfully Uni- 
= ted; but both not only Finite in their Sub- 
ul „ ſtances, 
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Re but very Narrow and Limited in their 
Powers and Operations; and the latter, form'd 
of the very Duſt upon which we tread, and 
ſuch, as even in the firſt Inſtitution of Na- 
ture, was of a Paſſible, Corruptible, and Mor- 
tal Contexture, ſo as to need, not only the 
ordinary reparation of Food, but even an 
extraordinary Preſervative, the Sovercign 
| Elixir of the Tree of Life, to keep it from 
Actual Death and Diſſolution. As Sir Crea- 
| tures, as that ſignifies, Firit, Creatures whoſe 
Nature is Corrupted, and the Powers and Fa- 
culties of it in a Diforder, the Spirit being 
ſubject to the Body, and the Law in the 
Members Warring g againſt the Law of the 


9 I 


Mind, whereby we are alienated from the 
I. He of God, ſtrongly inclined to the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe, and Tor Degenerate from that 
State of Integrity W herein we were made, ſo 
as not ts be reſtored to it without an Infnire 
Brace of God. And as that ſigniſies, gecond- 
A ly, Creatures that are Actual Sinners, Sinners 
againſt God, againſt Them! elves and agz1.ſt 
the ir Fellow Creatures; that Abuſe their Pow- ͥ 
ers, Diſturb the Order of Thin9s, Tra: greſs 
Dy the Laws of their Creatour, Contraditt the 
End of their Beings, acting no leſs againſt 
their own Reaſon and Hapj incſs than againſt 
the Commands of him, "whoſe they are, and 
who they oneht to ſerve. Again, as Crea- 
tures Reſtored by the Grace "of God, and 
E 5 1 
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Redecmed by the Son of God, who was 
fain to Humble himſcif for our pride. and to 


make Attonement for us by a Sacrifice of an 


Infinite Value, becauſe our Sins were of an 
Infinite Demerit. In fine, as Poor, Weak, 


Impotent, Indigent, Miſcrable Creatures, whoſe 


Upderſtandin 1 15 Blind in many things, Er- 
roncous in moſt, and Short-fi ohted in all. 
Whoſe Will, like a ſick Pulſe, 1s Irregular, 


and out of Temper, fometimes ſrrong and = 


high as in a Fever; ſometimes weak and low, 


as in a Languiſhing or Dying State, but ab. 


Ways Unconſtant and [7 neertain. Whoſe 
_ Patfions are like the Raging Sea, driven ana - -i 
_ rolled with the Winds, with every Object 
that ſtrikes them, eaſily Moved, and hard] ly 
Compoſed, Furious, Unruly, and Rebellious, 
liumourſom, Dif cult, and naccountable, 


keeping no proportion with the Nature or 


. Moment of things, but Violent where they 9 
fhould be Moderate, and Moderate and Re- 
mis where they ſhould be high-ſet and Tran- 
fporting. Whoſe Senſes are Dull and Slow, 
Fallacious and Dangerous, the Scenes of Er- 1 
5 ror and Temptation, that gives vs Falfe |} 
Alarms, and confuſe Uncertain Reports ; fo |; 
that they are not to be truſted in their In- 
formations, without the Correction of Rea- | 
fon, any further than what relates to the | 
good of the Body. And then again, whoſe | 
Bodies arc Frail and Weak, — and Un- 


active, 


e 
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5 Corraptible and Mortal, the Center 
of all Infirmitics and Diſeaſes, a flight Fa- 
brick, finely Built indeed, but of Vile Mate- 
E and tor a ſhort Continuance, and whoſe 
Concluſion 1 is to Dye, and to make its Bed in 
the Dult, and by degrees to be Diſlolvd in- 
fot; in 'the mean time, to be a portion for 
Worms, and to have its Dwclling in the 
Land of Darkneſs and Silence, Where all | 
things are forgotten. 
13. To this we may further 2d the oreat, 
and now a little unſcaſonabie Pride of Man, 
notwithſtanding all theſe Humbling Circam- 
ſtances, (Poor and Proud being too much the 
Character of us all) his profound Ignorance 
of himſelf, the Vanity and Levity of his 
Thoughts, the Deceitfulneſs of his Heart, 
the Unſixedneſs and Diſſipation of his Spi- 5 
rit, even when moſt concern'd to be Serious 
and Recollected, the folly of his Conduck , 
the trifling uſe that he * of his little . 
time, how "he walks in a Vain Shadow, ank 
5 diſquiets himſelf in Vain, being Mile in lit⸗ 
| tle things, and in the great Concern of all, 
| Acting as if he underſtood not the Rules of 


* common Prudence; the many Foolich ä 
that are done by the Wiſeſt, and the many 
1 things that are done by the Beſt, and 
the little good that is done by all, and that 
even that little has its Root and Principle 
55 in the Grace of God, without which prevents = 


E 3 Ts ing 
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ing us that we may have 2 g 00d Wil, and 
working with us when we have that BO 
Will, we can do ne 1 5 That in ue e 
depend upon God, not only for our Being . 
x: and thc Contin ance ef it, but alſo, Lp uf - 
-the-Con forts and Sur Pplies of this reſent 
| Liſe, and all the Hopes of a better, for al 
our Gifts and Endowments, v. hether of Bo ay... 
or of Mind, w. Netter ot Nature or of Grace, 
as having nothing but what we have re- 
ceived, and as not being ſufficient of our 
| ſelves to do the leaſt Good. or to repent of 
the leaſt Evil, or ſo much as to think : a good 
Om or even to think at all. £ 
. This, though not a full, is a true Ac- 
count of Human Nature, w ithout any Ag- 
gravation or Exceſs ; and if we þe not great 
Strangers to our ſelves, we muſt own it to ä 


be our Picture, as neither flattering our Pride, ” 


nor defrauding us Of our juft due. For tho 5 


I do not ſay that we are no worſe than we 
are here repreſented, yet ſure 1 am, that WC C : 


are not here repreſented worſe than we are; 
and therefore he that truly underſtands him- 


ſelf, muſt thus think of himſelf, thus at leaſt, 
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if not worſe z and if he does not conceive of 
himſclf after this manner, how Wiſe or In- 


telligent ſoever he may otherwiſe be, tis ; 
certain, that he does not know himſelf. But | 
then When [ fay that this is truly to know our | 


Klves, to think of our ſelves afte 4 this man- | 


"ner, 
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ner, 1 would not be ſo underſtood, as = 
barely to know all this in a Notional way, 
as we underſtand the Truth of a Propoſition 
when it comes beforc us, or as if the having 
ſuch Thoughts occaſi onally paſling in our. 
Minds, as I have now I am Writing this, or 
as my Reader may have now he is "Reading 
it, ſhould be enough to Intitle us to the Know- 
ledge of our ſelves » bat to be Penetrated 
with a Dcep and Inward, with a Serious and 
| Conſfiderate, with a Feeling and an Affecting 
_ Senſe of it, and ſuch as does not now and ” 
then break out in Flaſhes, Jike the Tranſient 
Fires of the Night, and then leaves a Man in 
the Dark again, more puzzled and uncertain 
than before, but ſuch as reſts upon him, and 
continues with him, not as a dormant Power 
or Habit, but as a permanent living Act, al- 
_ ways Exerting it ſelf, or to keep to our laſt 
Alluſion, ſuch As dwells with him as a con- 
ſtant and ſetled  Day-light, though it may 
ſometimes ſhine out upon him, more Brightly 
and Vigoroufly than at other times, as that 
aalſo does. For even the Day it ſelf has its 
| Clouds, but yet {till *tis Day if the Sun ſhines, 
1 though! it does not ſhine out. = 
15. Now this Knowledge of our ſelves, - 
has a general Influence upon the whole Body TE 
of Chriſtian Lite and Practice, and indeed _ 
without a competent meaſure of ig 
: it an Umpaſſible thing, to be either a Good 
"VP 8 Man 
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a Man or 2. Good Chriſtian. So that tis an 


Inſcription that may become the Church of 


_ Chriſt, as well as the Temple of Apollo, Know 
thy ſelf But J am no further concern'd in 
N at preſent, than as it affects our Humility, | 
_ whereof it is the very Ground and Founda- | 
tion. Neceſſary it is that there ſhould be 
ſome, both for the raiſing ſo weighty a Fa- 
brick, and for the ſupporting it when raiſed, | 
And this I take to be it, as being that upon 
which it immediately and actually reſts. Who- 
ever thus truly knows himſelf will be Hum- 
ble, and whoever is truly Humble, muſt be 
ſuppoſed 3 in ſome Meaſure to know himſelf, 
not perhaps with a Clearneſs, Diſtinneſs, 5 
and Exactneſs of Conception, (the generali- 
"TY of Men neither knowing themſelves, nor 
any thing elſe perhaps after that manner) but 
he muſt have at leaſt, a general and confuſe 
Sentiment and Apprchenfic ion of his own No- 
thingneſs and Unworthineſs ; ſuch 'tis like, 
— the Centurion in the Goſ nel kad, when he 1 
thought himſelf not Worthy to come 00 
> Chriſt, or that ſo Divine a Gu eſt ſhould come 
to him. For we cannot well ſuppoſe a Man, 
of his Military Lite and Education, to have == 
gone ſo far into the detail of Selt- -knowledge, 5 
2s to have made nice and minute Reflections 1 
upon himſelf with a Contemplative Exact- 
neſs. Nor is the Bulk of Mankind to be ſup- 
| poſed OE of this, But he had a general 


Know. - 
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Knowledge oft himſelf, as appears by the Senſe 
he expreſod of his own Unworthineſs ; aud 


ſo muſt every one have that is truly Humble, 
br elſe I cannot tell what ſhould make him 
1ſo. If you ſay the Grace of God. Tis true, 
the Grace of God docs diſpoſe us to Humi- 
lity, as it does to every thing elſe that is 
| Godd ; but then tis by bringing us to a right 
Underſtanding of our ſelves that it does to, 
even as the Grace of God that dif poſes us to 
Nepentance, does it by working in us a duc 
ſenſe of what we are to Repent of; ſo that 
the immediate Ground of our Humility, : 
ſtill the Knowledge of our ſelves. And tho 
it be not neceſſary, that every Man ſhould 
know himſelf with exactneſs to be Humble, 
ſince then Humility would be a Vertue only 
for the Contemplative, and above the reach 
of the far greater part of Mankind, yet I 
muſt lay, that as ſome Meaſure of this Know- 
| ledge is neceflary, ſo the more carefully a 
Man ſtudies himſelf, and the more exactneſs 
he arrives to in the Knowledge of lim (elt, 
the better Grounded his Humility will bee? 
16. The ſhort is, we Judge as we Think, 0 
as we Conceive, as we Apprehend of the Na- 
ture of things, And Humility being a cer- 
tain Judgment which we make of our ſelves, 
it follows, that to Judge rightly of our ſelves, 
we muſt firſt rightly underſtand our ſelves. 
And if we do "ightly underſtand our ſelves, 


we 
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we ſhall Naturally be carried to Judge Right- 
ly, that is, Meanly and Lowly of our ſelves, 


Which is the ſame as to be Humble. And ſo 2 


the Knowledge of our ſelves, is the Founda- 


tion of Humility. And upon this, I ſuppoſe, = 
Is grounded that common Expreſſion, when 


we ſay of Proud Men that they do not un- 


derſtand themſelves, or that they ought to 


be made to know themſelves better, imply 
ing, that that would make them Humble. 


And accordingly, of thoſe whom we con- 
cecive to be fo, we ſay again, that they do 


underſtand themſelves very well, implying 


| 1 again, that unleſs they did ſo, they LY i. 


5 not be as they are. And in this 
i Ls] Jo. ſenſe] preſume that of St. Auſtin 
Fu is to be underſtood, when he 
ſays, Tos Humilitas tua eſt ut Cognaſcos te, 
All thy Humility is for thee to know thy 


ſelf. Not as if Humility and the Cale = 

of our ſelves were formally the ſame, for . 
ꝛtis plain that they are two diſtinct things; 1 
but only that the Knowledge of our ſelves * 


is the proper Ground and Foundation of Hu- 


mility, as indeed it is. As if he had ſaid, al! 

that thou haſt to do to be Humble, is to 
have a right Knowledge of thy ſelf. And | 

_ - accordingly we find, that thoſe that under- | 


De * w 
+ 1 

1 

ay 

CY 

. 


5 he themſelves belt, are always moſt Hum- | 


17. But then if the Knowleds ge. of our ſelves Þ 
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be the Foundation of Humility, then in the 

firſt place, here is a Reflection that offers it 

ſelf to our Conſideration and Compaſſion at 
once, viz, How very few there are that do in- 
deed now themſelves to any purpoſe. The 
rareneſs of Humility (as certainly nothing is 
more rare) ſhews how little Men generally 


underſtand themſelves, as much as they pre- 


tend to Knowledge. In that they Pride them- 
ſelves, but if they truly had it, they would 
not be Proud, but Humble; which ſince they 
are not, we may reaſonably conclude how _ 
little they have of the other. For what is 
it, but want of having a right Knowledge of 
themſelves, that makes Men ſo High” and 
Proud, fo Haughty and Infolent, lo Vain 
and Phantaſtic, as they 100 often are? If. 
Men did truly know themſc| les, as they would 
ſce enough in themſelves to be Low- minded 
and Humble, fo they would undoubtedly be 


fo; and therefore, ſince they are generally 


1o much otherwiſe, what further Evidence 1 * 
there wanting to ſatisſie us, how very rare, 
And thin-ſown, this Self. knowledge is in the : 
World. For theſe things ſhew one another, 
| and meafure one another. And therefore < 


f what St. James ſays as to W iſdom at large 


Who is a wiſe Man and endued with Knowled, fol 
15 amongſt you ? let him ſhew out of a good Con- 

derſation, his works with meekueſs of Wiſdom, 
the like may be Nene laid of the | Knowledge SY 
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of our ſelves ; 
or pretends to khow 
this his Wiſdom by , 
does not fo ſhew it, we may conclude that 5 
he has none to ſhew. _ 5 
18. Then again, Sccondly, if the Know- 
ledge of our ſelves be the Foundation of Hu- 


himſelf, let him ſhew 


if any Man knows himſelf, | 


is Humility, and if he 


mility, we are upon this Occaſion led farther | 


to obſerve, that if we would be poſſeſsd of 
that great Chriſtian Vertue, without which 


all Goodneſs is but a Name, a Form, and 


a Shadow, we are here Inſtructed where to 


hay the Foundation of it, viz. in the Know- 


: ledge of our ſelves. Which accordingly we 
are concern'd to endeavour after, not only 
as an Ornament or Accompliſiment, but as 


2 thing of a Moral and Conſcientious im- 


Portance. The Apoſtle indecd fays, that 
Knomledge puffs up. But what Knowledge is 


it that does fo ? Not certainly the Knowledge 5 


of our ſelves, nor indeed any other, but only 
as it partakes of Ignorance. A flight ſuper- 


5 ficial Tincture of Knowledge, 4 ſmattering ass 
we call it, when Men ſee a great many things = 
: confuſely, as in their Sleep, and nothing di- 


ſtinctly ; this indeed does puff up, and is that 
very ching which makes Men Fops and Cox- 


combs; to the Compoſition of which, ſome | 
Grains of Knowledge arc perhaps a ncceſſary — 


Ingredient, ſince neither a down-right Fool, 
nor a thorough wite Man, can be well ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed capable of that Character. But then 


*tis not becauſe'they know ſo much that they 


are fo, but becauſe they know no more. And 
therefore *tis not Knowledge as Knowledge, 
but Knowledge as it partakes of Ignorance, = 
that is the Occaſion of their Vanity. "Whereof 5 
this is a Demonſtration, that if you increaſe 
the Doſe by adding more, you Cure it; which 
plainly ſhews where: the ground of the Di- 
ſtemper lay. For if Knowledge as Knowledge 
did puff up, then the Wiſer Men grew the 
more Vain and Proud they would be, which 
is againſt all Reaſon and Experience. Be- 
ſides that after all, if that were the natural 


effect of Knowledge to make Men Proud. 


then as all our own Endeavours after it would 
be Criminal, ſo that Grace of God which In- 
 lightens (which i is a conſiderable part of the 
-Gracs of God) would contribute to our Sin, 
and the Holy Spirit of God would do ill to 3 
expreſs Goodneſs and Vertue by H iſdom, ane 
Vice and Wickedneſs by Toll; nor could 
we innocently or ſafely follow the Exhorta- 
tion of the Apoſtle, to add to our Vertue Know- 
ledge. But tis fo far otherwiſe, that indeed 
55 Krowledee | is the Fund of all Goodneſs, and 
the ſureſt Friend to all Pijety and Vertue. The 
Knowledge of God to the Love of God, and 
the Knowledge of our ſelves to Humility. ; 
And as *tis for. want of knowing God that 


-” ve love him ſo little. and lerve him ſo in- 
. Ji 
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differently, ſo tis for want of knowing them- 


ſelves that Men are ſo Vain and Foppiſh, ſo | 
Impertinent and Pragmatical, ſo Aſſuming 


and Undertaking, ſo forward to Speak, and 


ſo ſlow to Hear, and expoſe themſelves by 
ſuch a World of Abſurdities as they do. For 


the avoiding ofiall which, let it be thy Care, 


thy Study, thy Practice, thy continual Ex- 
e to know thy Jelf. ..- -- 


Deſcend then into thy own Breaſt, 


; Fin. all the corners of it, and ſeek out thy 
Peugitive ſelf, that Wanderer, that Stranger, 
: that great Deceiver, that Heart of thine that |} 
18 Deccitful above all things, and that flo |} 
hates the Light, and avoids coming to it, leſt _ 


its Deceits hon! d be diſcov ered, 484 its Wick 5 


edneſs ſhould be reproved. But let him not 
hide himſelf from thee ; and when thou haſt 
found him, ſtrip him of all the Diſguiſes of 
Self. love, of al the Ornaments of Flattery, | 
and of the whole Artifice of Hypocriſy. In- | 
quire into the naked Truth of thy (elf, and 
vicw thy ſelf as thou art in thy ſelf, and ne- 
ver give over thy Inquiry till the great My- 
fſtery of Iniquity be Reveal'd, till thon haſt 
oOpen'd the Seal'd Book of thy Own Heart. 
and haſt manifeſted thy ſelf to thy ſelf. And | 
for this end and purpoſe, be much alone, in 
Solitude and Retirement, which is the true 
School of Wiſdom, eſpecially of this Wiſdom, 
| the Knowledge of our ſelves. For ſure to 


KNOW 
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know our ſelves the moſt Natural and Direct 


way, muſt be to converſe much with our 


ſelves. Converſing in the World will never 


teach us the true Knowledge of our ſelves, 


whatever other improvements it may pretend 

to have in its Gift. For there, beſides that 
Diiſtraction and Diſſipation of Thought, 

whereby the variety of ſenſible Impreſſions 5 
will be continually calling us out of our 


ſelves, ſome will Flatter us, and ſome will 


Detrad from us ; ſome will immoderately 


Commend us, and others will as unreaſo- 


nably Cheapen and Undervalue us; fo that 
we ſhall never be able to fee the true State of 


- our ſelves, in ſuch an unſteady Glaſs as the 
World holds out to our View. Therefore 
let us retire from it, and as St. HE 

Bernard expreſſes 1 it, Stucleamus Sermo de Obe den 


tia, Pa! tend, Oo 


liquando furari noſmet - ipfos, Sapient 
endeavour ſometimes to {teal 


away our ſelves, and then as it is in the 
P/almiſt, to Commune with our own Heart 
and ſearch out our Spirit. For in ſhort, as 
the Knowledge of our ſelves is the Founda- 
tion of Humility, ſo the beſt way to come 
to this Knowledge, is ſelf Reflection; and 
the beſt Opportunity fer that, Is Solitade 


1 and Retreat. 
0 Tf 1 were never Dt mu ach 


better than it is for the improvement either 
of our Minds or Manners, if ir. ſtcad of Cu- 


riolity * 
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rioſity and Cenſoriouſneſs, which too often 
fill up thoſe Vacancies in Diſcourſe which 
Lewdneſs and Profaneneſs have left, the Diſ- 


courſes of Men did abound never fo much 
with Wiſdom and Prudence, Piety and Cha- 
rity, and were not ſuch inſipid things as they 
generally are, but ſeaſon d with Salt, as the 


Apoſtle tells us they ſhould, yet even then 


it would be neceſſary ſometimes to retire 


from the World for the Knowledge of our 


ſelves, which muſt be learnt by Reflections 
of our own, and not by the Diſcourſes of 
others. But as the Spirit of the World now 


is, and as the vein of its Converſation genes 


Fa rally runs, I think there 1s no great Good to 
be got by Converſing init, and that our own 


Company is much better, ſpecially for the 


bringing us acquainted with our ſelves, from 
whom the Converſation of the World does 


but eſtrange us. There our Eyes are upon 


others, and our Minds are eng aged i in obſer= 
ving what they ſay, and what they do, which 
5 diverts us from the Conſideration, and on. 
fequently from the Knowledge of our ſelves, | 
That's a Science to be studied and Learnt at 
home, the School of the WW orld cannot * 
5 tend to Teach 1 it. e 


5 CHAP. 
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E H A of III. 


The Reaſonableneſs of Humility, wherein 
the particular Reaſons why we Hou. 
be Humple are conſt. der d. 


TAN being a Reaſonable Genie 
expects, and has a Right to demand 
1 Reaſon for every thing that he is either to 

believe or do, ſi nce without it he can do 


1. 


E Þ neither. Not only i in Philoſophic Truth and 


* Theory, but even in Matters of pure Faith, 
were the Reaſon of the thing it ſelf (as 


believed) is not regarded, nay, even in Mat- 
ters that are above Reaſon, where we com- 


prehend not the manner or poſſibility of the 

Article; even in theſe things there muſt be 
8 Reaſon to induce us to yield our Aſſent, 
though not from within, or the nature of 


the thing it ſelf, yet from without, vis. the 


Authority of the Propoſer. For Faith, tho? 


W =: in lone Reſpects diſtinguiſhed from Reaſon, | 
is yet Abſolutely conſiderd a Rational AR, 


f and the Reaſon and Motive of it muſt be 1 85 


Clear, tho? the Object of it may be Obſcure, 
or elle either e will be no Aſſent given, 
or he that gives it believes like a Fool. But 


much more may a Reaſon be required in mat- 
ters of Practice, Where we have the Oppoſi- — 
2 
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tion of Luſts and Paſſions to contend with, 
and to the doing of which, we are led by no 


Principle of Natural Inclination.. Here will 
be the greater nced of Reaſon to ſupply this 


Defect, and to counterpoiſe that Difficulty. 
And therefore having in the Two former 


Chapters fhewn what Humility is, and the 
Foundation upon which it ſtands, whenever 
and wherever it actuatly is, Jet us now con- 


kder the Reaſon why it ſhould be, that ſo the 
Foundation may not be without a Building. 
2. Now though whatever makes for the 


Advantage of Humility, that is indced, that 


thow: „ how Humility makes for our Advan- 


age may in a large ſenſe come within the |} 
EY compals of the reaſonabt tencis of Humility, | 
ns being a good Reaſon why we ſhould be 
| Humble, in which Senſe the excellency and 
 moeelſity of Humility will be a part of its Kea- 


fonabltnels ; yet deſigning to conſider thoſe 


Matters diſtinctly by themſelves, by the Rea- 
fonablcneſs of Humility, [ here think more 


proper to intend ſuch Conſiderations or Ar- 


guments for it, as are taken from our ſelves, 
and the circumſtances of our own. Condition | 
only. For Humility being a Low Opinion 
of our felves, the Reaſon why we ſhould be | 
Humble, muſt be the ſame as the Reaſon why | 
we ſhould think Lowly of our ſelves. And | 
it ſeems moſt proper, that what is to make | 
us think thus Loy of our ſelves, or which = 
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is to be a Reaſon why we ſhould do ſo ſhould 
be ſomething in or. belonging to our ſelves. 
Now there are a great many Reaſons of this 
Nature, why we fhould be Humble, too ma- 


7 ny indeed to be all particularly conſi der d; 


and ſome are too Obvious and Popular to be 5 
inſiſted upon; and therefore to be as Brief as 
may be in ſo Copious an Argument, I thall 


touch only upon the chiefeſt things, and that 


too in their Gexerals, reducing What I have 

to offer to theſe Four General” Heads, which 
perhaps will comprehend all that is conſide- 
able, at leaſt all "that is necefſary to be con- 
By ſider d in this matter. 15 


'L "The Reaſon Mis 5 to be Hum ole, con- 


ſeler'cl as a Creature. - 


II. The Reaſon he has to be Eumble, conſe 


der d as a fir ful Creature. 


II. The N Leaſon he has to be Humble, pn * 


der d as a Creature under certain natur 'a 


Infirmities and Imper : = 
1. The Reaſon he has to be Humble” 
beving received al his Good fo 0 G 4. 


* Abele are all very Hunbling Contilerarians 5 
ſome one way, and ſome another; 3 and that 

| we may procced the more orderly in them, 
woe will diſpoſe of them in {0 m any diltinck 


Sections as follows. 


1 
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5, SES TL 


The FE; irit Ar current for Humility, taken from - 
. Confid Hderation of Man | as 4 Creature. 5 


955 HIS, t tho ooh not the firſt thing that 
IS concciva able in Man, (for we e mult | 
_ conceive him as a Being in order of Nature, 
before we conceive him as a Created Beine) : 
yet it is the firſt thing in him that can be fitly 
uſed as an Argument to ſhew the reaſona- 
_ bhieneſs of his being Humble. For if you con- 
ider him barely as a Being, there is no rea- 
ton why he ſhould be Humble upon that Ace- 
count, Being as ſuch importing no Imperfe- 
crion, but the quite contrary. But no ſooner 
4 vou conſider him as a Creature, but the 
_reaton of his Humility begins to appear, So 
that 3 liry ſeems to have been very early 
un feenring a Right to our Duty and Obſer- 
vance; "nd though it be one of the lateſt 
e 25 tha 2 practice, a8 depending upon 
mie now lege of our {clves, which Men ſel- 
Wi dom arrive to till the ſhadows begin to 
* lengthen ; yet 'tis one of the firſt that de- | 
a mands our regard, ſince the reaſon of it as it | 
is from our ſelves, fo it begins alſo with our _ 
oy es. 
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Tis true indeed, hes 2 88 a8 ſuch, 8 
inplic 09 Sin © in it ; and accordingly, Crea- 


Ar 
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ture and Sinner are here ſet down as two di- 


ſtinct Heads of Argument. Nothing Evil or 


| Sinful can come out of the hands of Go 0d. 
who is Holy in all his Works, as well“ as 
Righteous in all his Ways. And therefore 


all” Creation muſt be a ſtate of Innocence, 
and every Creature as a Creature muſt be In- 
nocent or Sinleſs. Again, as a Creature im- 


pPlies no Sin in it, ſo neither does it any na- 


tural Faultineſs or Deformity. For God 
making all things with the beſt Art, and ac- 


cording to the beſt Patterns, even thoſe Eter- 


nal and Immutable Reaſons of things which 
are in his own infinite Mind. muſt needs make 
_ them all pertect 1 in their Kinds. And accord- 


ingly he that made them, ſo pronounces of 


them. And therefore no Creature as ſuch can 
be faulty, nor ought to be fo eſteemed by us. 
And accordingly St. Auſtin confeſſes it as a 

fault in himſelf that he had found fault with = 
part of God's Creation, and cenſures the do- 


ing ſo as Unſound, and as it 


i were Unorthodox. "Now eſt ſa- Coſi. Lid. 7. 
© witas eis quibus diſplicet aliquid „ 
| Creatura tug, freut mihi nom erat cum diſplie FE 
rent multa que feciſti. And this he condemns © 
2438 finding fault with God himſelf, when he 
gives this as the reaſon of his running into 
the (Manichean) error of the two Prince: ples, 
becauſe he was unwilling to acknowledge - 
that to be God's which diſplcaſed him, and 


5 3 1 1 that 


Ch. Ps 14. 
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that Jeſt God himſelf thould thereby 
alſo diſpleaſe him. E- quia non ande- 


85 bee” anira men ut ei diſplicer et Deus 92 60 770 


Je bat eſe tum Gu equid ei diſplicebat, & juncle 


ferat 777 Opinioncnr dHarim ſebftentiernts, &c. eh 
But now it the Creature as ſuch did imply any- -- 


natural faultineſs in it, then tis certain that 
all the Creatures would partake of it, all 


that God has made or can ever make; nor 


could any of them have been perſect in their 
kinds; and then St. Aultin would have been. 
very favourable as to his Cenſure in finding 


fault only with ſome of them. 


3. It muſt therefore be i ged that 


Creature as Creature, implics no faultineſs in 
it whether Natural or Moral, and conſequent- 
ly that ſo far it can be no "ompetent rcalon 
2 why 2 Man ſhould be Humble, or take up a 
mean Opinion of himfclf, to couſider kim- 
elf unde er the Notion of a Creature. But 
ſtill, though a Creature as 1 implies no 
iel becauke 8 B's . make nothing 
thut is truly aulty, yet 1. t belpeaks Impes- 85 
Fon at lage., It is not only capable of it, 


ur formally imports it. Not indeed in 


| privative ſenſe, as if the Creatures wanted a a7 EL 
Perfection that belonged to them to have, 
for then the ey would not be perfect in their 1 
reſpective kinds, and fo properly faulty, as: | 
not being co: aformable to their Ideas; but in 
2 | Negative lenſe, that 1s, that though oy 


are | 
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are perfect in their meaſure and order, yet 
abſolutely and upon the whole, they are im- 


perfect there being a world of. Perfection 


which they have no: though they have what 


their Nature requires, as appears by compa- 


ring them with the abſolutely perfect Author 


of "their Being, between whom and them 


the diſtance is ſo great, and the diſpropor- 

tion o anmeaſurably vaſt, that they are as 
nothing in compariſon of him. Aline Age 
is even as nothing in reſpect of thee, Pal. 39. 


So that there 1s deficiency enough in the very 
notion of a Creature, to furniſh us with a 
great many hnmblins Conſiderations. | 1 hall 


p touch upon a few of them- 


Firſt then a Creature is a Contingent Be- 

5 5 ing, that! is, a Being that might not have been, 
or that was not at all neceſſary to be, as ha- 
ving no Principle or Foundation for that ne- 

ceſlity, either in its felf, or in its Cauſe. Not 

in it ſelf, even by the very Suppoſition. For 
by a Creature, we underſtand ſomething that 

1 : produced ont of nothing, ſomething now 


in being that once was not. But if it had i in 


it ſelf any Principle of neceſſary Exiſtence, 
then it would always be, ſince what neceſſa- 
ny is, always is, and o could never from not 
| Being paſs into Being, contrary to what the 


very Notion of a Creature ſuppoſes. No 


in its Cauſe, and that even by the Seen 
ot that Toſs For as the Creature is not 


F 4 2 
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perfect enough to exiſt neceſſarily, or of it 
ſelf, ſo God is too Perſect to produce him 
after that manner. For God is a perfect 
good to himſelf, and 1 is perfectly happy in 
himſelf, and influitely ſuffcient for himſelf, _ 
and ſo cannot be under any neceſſity to will 
any thing out of himſelf, nor conſequently 


to pr oduce any Creature, as having no need _ 


of him. Who therefore c can kave no prin- 
ciple of neceſſary Being at all, neither in 
himſelf nor in the will of his Creator, and 
ſo is all over Contingent. But now what an 


- Humbling, what a debaſi ing Conſideration _ 1 


muſt this be, for a Man to reflect, any Man, 
even the greateſt. Man upon Earth, that 


with all the Height and Grandeur wherewith _ 


he is Born, entring the World as Agrippa and 


Bernice did the Court of Judicature wa! maxis | 


carſaras with great Pomp, or with all the 


State and Splendor wherein he Lives, Shines 


and Flouriſhes, and with all the Marks and 


Characters of Honour and Dignity which he | 
_ wears; in the midſt of all his Wealth, all | 


his Power. all his Glory, and if you will, 5 


all his Wiſdom too, which is more valuable | 
than all the reſt; in the midit of all theſe, I 


ap, to reflect, that he is ſtill one of thoſe | 


| Beings that might never have been, known, or 
Heard of. That not only his Quality and 


8 Greatneſs, but even he himſelf, who is now . 


8 ſo e by them, might. never have 
| been, = 
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been That Being Was not at all Ez Tential 


to his Nature, ind that that Glorious Being | 


to whom it is, whoſe very Eflence is to be. 


and whoſe Name is, I am, had no need of 


him. 80 that it the Infinite Power that made 


him, had not been as Infinite in Goodnels | 
too, and fo willing to communicate of his 
| Happineſs, he had lain in Silence and Emp- 


tinels, a pure Nothing to all Eternity. For 


out of that was he taken, and to that, if left 


to himſelf, he muſt return. Which Icads me 
10 ſomething further Obſervable in a a Crea- 
ture, which is, 


| Secondly, That as he! is a Cc ontingent Ba- 5 
ing, ſuch as might not have been, fo when 
he is, he is from Nothing. For that's the 


very notion of Creation, (a which we un- 
derſtand à Production of ſomething out af 


nothing. Not as Nothing ſignifias the Mat- 


fer out of which, but only the Term from 


whence the Production commences. For Crea- 


tion ſuppoſes nothing. Art indeed dogs, aud 


Nature does too, neither of which can work 
without ſome ſort of Materials; but Creation | 


' does not, as being a Production of the whole 
Being, and not a change of it from one man- 


ner of Being to another. but now to the 

| whole Being "of 2 thing, , nothing can be con- 
ceiv'd as Antecedent, "but not Being. Put 
then what a ſinking diſpiriting thought again 


maſt it be for a Man to reflect with bimſelf, 5 
though 
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5 though never ſo great, and never ſo proud 
0 f i greatneſs, "that whatever he ts, or 
however he appears at preſent, he once was = 


not, and had not ſo much as a Being in the 
World, but was made out of Nothing, a 
State as I may ſay ſo repugnant to Being, that 


| he needed no leſs than an Infinite Power to 

make him to be. When we would humble - 

Man whoſe Pride we cannot well otherwiſe 
Cure, and find too inſulting to bear, we 


commonly mind him of the Baſeneſs of his 


Original or Parentage, this being what Men 
are apt to boaſt of ; and ſo a touch here is 
thought to hit Pride i in the moſt ſenſible part, 
10 prick it in the very Nerve. But now what 
Original ſo mean, ſo low, as to be from N- 
thing! To ſay that we are all from Adam, 
though a levelling Conſideration enough for þ£ 
| thoſe who value themſelves upon the little 
diſtinctions of Birth, Quality, or Fortune, is 
et nothing to this. For that is only to ſay I 
that in the Original our nature is the ſame, | 
however we diſtinguiſh our ſelves by Acci- | 
dental differences. But then this Original is 
— Jomething, and ſo we are the ſame in ſome- 
thing. But to ſay that we all take our Riſe | 
from Nothing, a pure empty Nothing, what 
can be ſo degradingly mean as this? And | 
yet this is the truth of our Condition. Men 
boaſt of their Families and Pedigrees, but 
0008 would "ne little reaſon to do fo if wars a 
| RE would | 
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Gd trace them far en ough back z for then 


they would find Nothing at the end of them. 


And if this makes the Herald's Office a mere 

jeſt, I know not well how to help it. For 
tis certain that our true Coat bears vothing. 

And that's a Coat that's ſoon Elazon'd. Fa- 

| milies and Pedigrees make a great noiſe i N 

the worl: * and a great deal of the Pride and 

[ Vanity of Hanan Nature runs in that Chan- 

nel, but when alls done, Nothing is the 

Womb of us all; and how ever WC may va- 


5 a 


lue our {elves upon having God for our ba- 
ther, *tis certain, that we derive our Pedigree 
by our Mother's ſide, from Darkneſs TI : 
Emptineſs, yea, even. 1 No thing it ſelf. 
And as we cannot juſtly. Fon: higher, 0 N 
| lower we cannot deſcend. : 
1 This Conſideration may admit of this. 
further improvement to render it yet more 
Uumbling, that we were not only made ont 
B Nothing „but lay fo long in it before we 
were ade. That we were ” made ſo lately, 
not till the other day in a manner, aud | 
that the great Wheel of Eternity had de- 
ſcribed ſuch innumcrable Revolutions of 
Ages, before we had any other Being than 
in the Divine Fore-knowledge and Predeſti- 
nation. Or if this ſhould be thought not ſo 
Philoſophical! y exprels'd, as attr ibuting Suc- 
ceſſion to Eternity, yet this however muſt be 
allowed as a ſevere Truth, that all Creation : 
im- 
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imports a novelty of Being, fince even Time 


it (elf is a Novelty to Eternity. And whe- | 
ther the World might have been made 
ſooner or no, or whatever be ſaid of our! 
firſt Parents, whoſe entrance into it was fo |} 


near the beginning of it, yet 'tis certain, that 
of the after Ages of the World, and of us 
eſpecially that now bring up the Rear of 
their Poſterity, it may with ſtrictneſs be „ 


firm'd, that we are but of Yeſterday. Anti- 


quity is the great boaſt and glory of Families, 


and the common ſubject of "their Emulation. 
But 'tis a ridiculous Contention, for in the 
trueſt and moſt momentous ſenſe, we are all 


but upſtarts. And what great matter is it 


to have our Quality Antient, when even our | 
Being it ſelf is new and of ſo late a Date. 
0 then as *tis enough to take down the 


ſpirit of the ſtouteſt and loftieſt of the Sons 


of Pride, to think that nothing is his Origi- | 
nal; 10: muſt it, one would think, yet further, by 
to refle& that ſo many Ages have paſt before 


he could come out of this Nothing, before | 
he had a Being in Nature, or could have o 


much as a place among the Creatures. But $ 
much more yet, if this Creature that might 1 


not have been at all, that is now from na- ; 


thing, and that ſo | lately, has ſuch a natural 1 
bent and tendency to Nothing again, 1 
be would immediately relapſe into it, if the 


ame Almighty Cauſe that extracted him 


_ thence, © 


Creation, preſerve him from it. 


For that alſo in the laſt place the notion 

of a Creature involves. A Creature is alfo 
a Dependent Being, that is, it is Eſſential to 

a Creature to depend upon the Author of its 

Being for every moment of its continuance 

in it, and that not only Permiſſively, ſo as 

to remain no longer in Being than it ſhall 


pleaſe him that gave it not to deprive him 


pf it, for of that there can be no doubt; but 
Alſo poſs tively, as needing the actual and con- 
tinnal influence of him to ſuſtain and pre- 
ſerve him in Being, who as the Author to 
the Hebrews tells us, upholds al things by the 
word of his Power, Heb. 1. 3. The Creature 
muſt be upheld as well as made, and that by 
the ſame Almighty Arm that made it, or elſe. 
| it muſt neceſſarily ſink into its original No- 
| thing, being no more able to preſerve it ſelf 
8 "OY it, than it was to bring it ſelf out ot 
FE Nor is this to be look d upon only as a 
Pin. Doctrine, Honeſtly and Religioufly 
meant, for the greater Glorification of God, 
- -.. and the Humiliation of the Creature, but as 
a ſtrict Philoſophic Truth. And according- 1 5 
| Hy, we find St. Paul inſiſting upon it in his 
Diſcourſe with the Philoſophers of Athens, 
telling them, that 7» bin we live, and. move, 


as well as have our being, Aar. 17. 
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| thence, did not as by a continually repeated 
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8. 1 do not think it proper either to fill, or 
to perplex a practical Diſcourſe with a Juſt 
proſecution of an Argument {0 Scholaſtic 48 
this is, nor yet wholely to paſs over a thing 
of ſuch importance to our Subject, and where 
in the reaſonableneſs of Humility is ſo near- 
ly concern'd. I ſhall therefore only touch 
upon a Conſideration or two, which I hope 
may ſuffice to make it plain, I will not ſay _ 
to the meanclt, but to an ordinary Capacity, 
that ſo it muſt needs be. Thus then, Exiſtence 


is not of the Eſſence of a Creature, or it is 


not Eſſential to a Creature to be, that is, 
when you think upon a Creature, you do 
not find actual Being in that Thou! ght, I 
mean in the Object of that Thought. I 
deed when we think upon God, we Hnd that : 
Being is included in the very Idea or Notion 
which we have of him, that it is of his very 
Effence as we ſay, whence it is that he defines 


himſelf by it, and takes his Great and Incom- | 
8 municable } Name from it. But it is not ſo in 


the Creature, in whoſe Eſſence Being is not 


Included, | and to Wy whom therefor? whenever — 


eee l is a n Being, and i that has 6 


in its nature vo Principle or Foundation of 
neceſſary Ex iſtence ; beſides that if it had, it 


Would always be, and ſo be no Creature, as 
was noted before. But then, that which has 6 


| in it {elf no Principle of neceſſary Exiſtence, 


(as 
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Cas as 2 Creature to whom it is not Eſſential to 


be has not) may as to any Power it has in 


it ſelf to the contrary, not be, and conſe- 
quently cannot preſerve it ſelf from not be- 


| Ing, and therefore muſt be preſerv'd by a 


Power ſuperiour to its ſelf, or elſe it will 
actually not be, which is the ſame as to fay, © 


that it needs the Divine Influence for its ſup- 


Port in Being, fo as not to be able to ſubſiſt 
without it. "The Propoſition [ would con- 
e 
9. You will ſay then at this rate, if the 
Creature ſo depends upon God for the con- 


tinuance of his Being, then for the Annihi⸗- 


lation of him, there will need no more than . 
for God to withdraw that his conſervative 
Influence, and fo not to Uphold will be the 
ſame as to Annihilate. It is confeſs'd, and 
Pou gather rightly. And if it be otherwiſe 
proved (or elſe we ſhall reaſon in a Circle) 
that this is indeed the only conceivable way 
of Annihilation, then it will follow again as 
well backwards, that the Creature does ſo | 


depend upon God. Now as 


Su 17 K 
to this, hear what the great 22 Fo 22 l 


Metaphyſician ſays; Ber po- 


F frtive Action eceſſarily tends to ſome Bike „ 
other; and therefore if God. ſhould want ſuch _ 
an AFion for the Anmbhilation of things, me 


could never Anmbhilate them. And therefore 


pat he may be able to a fo, it is neceſſary that 
be 
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he ſhould be able to do it by an AbRtration of 


 Ation only. And if this bare Abltraction of 


the Divine Influence only be enough to an- 


nihilate the Creature, then this plainly ſhews, 


that the Conſervation of the Creature in 
Being depends upon that Influence, which 
is al 110 the conſequence that Stare deduces 


from that Principle. 


10. This Argument may be otherwiſe ma- 


naged, and 1s put in another, perhaps better, 
light by a Perfon of excellent Thought and 
profound Meditation, who thus reſines upon 


it. Man is but a pure Nothing by himſelf. 


He is not, but only becauſe it is God's will 
that he ſhould be. And if God ſhould only 


ceaſe to will that he ſhould be, he would be 
no more. Fer if God can annihilate his 


Creatures, *tis not by willing g poſitively that 
they ſh ul not be, for God cannot poſitively 
Will l g, Which has no manner of good 


in it. But ſrc nay deſtroy them by coal 8 


to will that they ſhould be. And that be- 
cauſe the Creatures not containing in them |} 
all goodness, or all that is good, are not in- 
Vine 10 ys or necc farily ] 10 ely; : and alſo be- 
cauſe God policies in hit nſelf even all that 
N have of Perfection and Goodneſfſs. 
Theſe two Arguments (for they are 
wo echt ways Of arguing, though upen 
he ſame common ground) do proceed both _ 
uon this 5 Suppolution, Which no doubt is 


true, 
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true, that God can Annihllate whatever he 


has made. And in this they alſo both agree, 
that though it be within the compaſs of Al- 
mighty Power to be able ſo to do, yet that 


J Annihilation it ſelf is no poſitive Act of 


power, but only a ceſſation of ſuch an Act. 


1 Herein 'tis on both ſides agreed, the difference 


is only in the ways of proving it. But then 


if this be the manner of Annihilation, that 
zs, if this alone be ſufficient to reduce a Crea- 


ture to nothing, that the Divine Influence be 


I ſuſpended or withdrawn from it (which ſeems 


| | alſo intimated by thoſe words of the P/al- 
muiſt, when thou hideſt thy face they are trou- 


| Bled) P/al. 104. This very plainly ſhews, that 
F ?tis upon that Influence that it depends for 


its ſupport and ſtay in Being. If upon the 


taking this away the Creation immediately 


falls, Then 'tis plain that upon this it ſtands, 
and that he that made the World is the true 


Atlas that ſuſtains it. A Doctrine that haas 
ſo much Foundation in Philoſophy, and is 


| of ſuch conſequence to Piety and Religion, | 


| that it is not to be diſown'd * any one 
| who pretends to Orthodoxy . 
in either; and accordingly, Lib. 2. ping. i. 


| even Durandus himſelf, as 


Nuss. z. 


low as he goes in ftating the 1 of : 
the Creatures upon God, did not however 
think fit to deny their owing to him the con- 

ſervation of their Natures and Powers, though . 


FED 
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he leaves them too much to themſelves af. 
terwards as to their Operations, 
112. I might ſhew alſo the Dependency of 
the Creature as to that, and particularly how 
Man depends upon God, both as to the mo- 
tions of his Body, and as to the thoughts of 
his Mind, taking that of St. Paul for my 
Ground, that in him we Move, as well as 
Lire and have our Being ; but fearing leſt 
this ſhould engage me too far in School- 
niceties and Philoſophical Notions, ſuch as 
would rather amuſe than inſtru the ordina- 


ry Reader, (there being hardly in all Philo- 
ſophy, a more nice Point than that of thge 


Divine Conconrſe) I think it moſt adviſeable 
to decline that part, and to leave both the 


thing it ſelf and its proper improvement, to | 


the conſideration of the Learned, not judging 

it ſo convenient an Entertainment tor a Prac- 
tical Diſconrſe, wherein the Capacity of the 
| Reader is to be regarded, as well as what the 5 
Subject it ſelt may admit or require. 


13. Well, but now what a weak feeble 55 | 


thing is a Creature, that even while he is, ſo 
far Partabes of nothing at the ſame time, as 
not to be able to ſtand by himſelf, without 


leaning upon the Rock of Ages; and what 
little reaſon has any Creature to be proud of | 


any Excellency or Perfection, or if he be, 


now mult it Humble and Mortific him in | 


Es the mid(t of all his Vain Complaccncics to 
e > think 
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think what an infirm and precarious Title he 
has, not only to thoſe Excellencies, but even 
to that which is the very bottom and founda- 
tion of all, Being it ſelf. And may we not 
fitly apply to this what the Apoſtle ſays in 
another Caſe and Senſe, If thou boaſt, thou 
beareſſ not the Root, but the Root thee, Rom. 
11. 18. Indeed the Root of all Being is in 
God, who only has Life and Immortality | 
eſſentially belonging to him ; and if this 
Root does but withdraw or ſuf pend the Com- 


= munications of its ſap, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


flouriſhing Branch muſt neceſſarily wither 
away into nothing. An humbling thought 
Indeed, and ſuch, as methinks the Pride of 
no Creature, not even Lucifer himſelf, ſhould 
be able to withſtand, or even encounter, to 


think that as he was once Nothing, fo he -. 


needs only a mere, naked, znarmel Nega- 


tive to remand him to nothing again. Gd 


ſpake the word indeed before he was made, 
but to unmake him he need only be fi lent, 5 
and not ſuſtain him by the word of his 
| Power. And was Pride made for ſuch a Be- 


ing as this ? No, Pride was not made for 
| Man, no nor for Angels neither. And ?tis 
> enough to humble not only the greateſt Man 


upon "Earth, but the mightieſt Angel in Hea- 


ven, whether they be Thrones or Bominions, TT 


Be Principalitics or Powers, to Reflect upon 
the Infirmity and Imbeclit of their Creatura- 
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h State, the Contingency of it, the Original 
of It, and the conſtant Dependency 9 it, 
that they might not have been, are from 
Nothing and would immediately fall into 
Nothing again if left to themſelves; being 
no more able then to ſtand, than the moſt 5 
helpleſs Infant is, when the Nurſe removes 
the neceſſary ſtay and ſupport of her Arms 
from it. Only with this difference, that the 
Child without the Nurſe falls only to the 


85 Ground, but the Creature forſaken Of God, 
falls to Nothing. 


14. Pride therefore muſt needs be a very 


uncreaturely Sin, and Man mult have great 
reafon to be Humble, if he were only to look 
upon himſelf as a CG eature. This indeed, is 
the moſt favourable and advantagious ſide | 
on which he can take a proſpect of himſelf, g 
8 Having many excellent Beings agreeing, 
with him in this common Conſideration, of 
whoſe Company he need not be aſhamed z 
and yet this alone, without entring into 2 
more particular Surve 'y of himſelf, is enough 
to make him Humble, eſpecially when he 
compares himſelf wich the Central Stabilit, 
and immovcable Subfiſtence of that Great |} 
and Glorious Being, who is neceſſarily, and 
therefore independently, every way Perfect! 
and Self- ſuffcient, both for Beixg and for | 


Happineſs. Before this Adorable Excellence 


5 and "Majeſtic Eſlzace, before whom the An- wn 


gels 
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gels cover their Faces, ought Man eſpec ially 8 0 
to Humble himſclf with the moſt proſtrate 

Devotion, with the loweſt Debaſements both 
of Soul and Body, as being nothing without 
him and nothing to him, to whom the whole 
Creation bears no proportion, and is as it 
Were a mere Point that has no parts, to whom 
the things that are not are as though they 
were, and the things that are, as though they 
were not. This therefore is the ſentiment of 


Mind which it becomes Man to put on this 


the poſture of Soul which he ought to take 


botli as to God and himſelf, and all this 


| though he were as perfect a Creature as any 


Creature can be, or as perfect as God made 
him; though he had continued in his native 
Innocence, and original Integrity, without 
ſtaining his Virgin Purity, or degrading tlie 
Honour of his Nature, yet even in this | ſtate 
of Innocence, when Naked and not Aſhamed, 


. needed however to be Cloath'd with Hu- 
mility, and: the | Ornament ot. A meek and 


1 tet Spirit. But much more does he necd 


that Cloathing and that Ornament, now he -.-- 
is a degenerate Creature and a Sinner, now | © 
he has Shame to be cover d as well as s Nee 


| ae, 
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SECT. ILL 


| The Second Sako for Humility, kalen from I, 


the —— ſderation of Man as 4 Sinful Creature. 


ba. "] Sa ſad Addition that Sinner inakes ' 


to Creature, an Addition that de- 


tracts from it, but which adds very much to 
the Reaſon of his being Humble. A Sinner 
has much more Renter to be Humble than 
a Creature, and muſt deſcend to a far lower 
degree of Self abaſement, or elſe he will take 


2 lace much too high for him, and have the 


Acceſſion of Pride to aggravate his Wicked. |} 
neſs. A Creature is indeed from Nothing, 
but a Sinner deſerves to be Nothing; and *tis 
the Infinite Mercy of God through the inter- 
| erage of a Mediator, that keeps him from |} 
eing fo here, and the Juſtice of God with |} 


the fmmutability of his Counſels, that keeps 


Him from being ſo hereafter. Cod wills no- 
thing but with infinite Reaſon and Wiſdom, 
and ſo the Counſels of his Will are Immuta- 
ble : *Tis not fit a Being acting ſo Wiſely, 
| ſhould undo what he has done, make and un- 
make, not conſequently, that he ſhould At | 
8 nihilate any of his Creatures. Accordingly, | 
he ſupports them all in that Being which he 
gave them, ſo that not even the leaſt Atom 
of matter Fri But let (till, a Sinner 


28 ? 
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juſtly forfeits his Being, as not acting anſwe- 
rably to the end of it ; however, for great 
and wiſe Reaſons, God may not think fit to 
take the forfeit. A Creature again beſpeaks 
Imperfection, not the want of any Perfection 
that is due to it, (as being perfect in its kind) 
but only Imperfection at large, as indeed it 
muſt neceſſarily be, or elſe there would be 
no difference between the Creature and the 
Creator. But now a Sinner is a deform d Be- 
ing, a diſorderly Creature, a Monſter. For 
a Monſter, properly, is not an iniperfect Crea- 
ture at large, (for all Creatures are ſo, and 
a perfect Creature would be a Monſter in⸗ 
deed) but a Creature that is imperfect in its 


3 kind, that is, that wants ſome perfection due 


to that Order or Species of Being or more 
plainly, that is, not conformable to its Idea. 
That I take to be properly what we call a a 


Monſter, Now ſo is a Sinner, or the Man 


who is a Sinner. He is not only Negatively, 


but Privatively Imperfect, he wants that Per- 
fection which belongs to his Nature, and 
which ſuch a ſort of Creature as he i is, onght i; 
to have. Only he is in his Mind that which 


a Monſter is in his Body ; that in Grace, which ; 


the other is in Nature, and lo is by tar the 
Breater Monſter of the Two. | 


2. But to continue this Compariſon a inte 
further. The Creature is the work of God, 
and ſuch a work as he approves. But the 


8 4 Sinner 
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Sinner is his own work, a Creature as it were 
of his own making. For God makes no Sin- 
ner, he only ſupports him in that Being 
which he gave him As he is not the Author 
of Sin himſelf, ſo neither does he make any 

Man to be the Author of it. God makes the 

_ Creature, but *tis Man himſelf that makes the 
Sinner. by conſenting to the ſuggeſtions of 
the Devil, or by complying with the perverſe 
Inclinations of his own corrupt Nature. Again, 
that Imperfection which is in the Creature, 
ariſes from the very inward Conſtitution and 


Condition of its Nature, the very Eſſentials 


_ of its Being, and ſo is neceſſary and unavoid- 


able, not from want of Power or Skill in (ode 
to make his work perfect, but from the na- 


tural incapacity of the thing it ſelf to be ſoʒ 
whereas that Deformity and Diſorder which 
is in a Sinner, is owing to his own free 
Choice, and reſults from the voluntary de- 
termination of his Will, whereby he chuſes 
to ſpoil and corrupt the work of his Creator, 
and to make that Crooked and Deformed, 


which he made Right and Beautiful, and ſo. I! 


is the juſt Object of his Hatred and Diſ plea- 
ſure. And indeed it is God only who ſees 


him in his full Deformity, that can hate him | 
aa he deſerves to be hated. In fine, a Crea- 


ture is Innacent and Faultleſs, but a Sinner 
is Guilty and Impure, and ſtands Condemn'd 
by the Law of Yoo tor Ws Diſohedienes ta 


it. 
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it. And as a Creature is Innocent, fo he 
may be Excellently Great and Good, and 


there are Creatures that are both; but a Sin- 


ner is neither, being both the worlt, and the 
| leaſt and moſt contemptible thing in the 
World. The beſt ſide of him is Confeſſiom and 
Repentance ; but ſtill, that is but making the 
beſt of what is bad, and Repentance comes 
ſhort of Innocence. And therefore it Crea- 


| tures, even as Creatures, have reaſon to be 


5 Humble, much more has the Sinner ; and if 
thoſe Creatures are Humble who never Sinn'd, 


: (as certainly they mult be, or elſe they would 


not be where they are, ſince Pride turn'd the 


F Angels out of Heaven) then how much great- 
| er reaſon have thoſe Creatures to be poor in 


Spirit, and lowly in heart, who have all finn d, 
as the Apoſtle ſays, and fo come ſhort of the 


| Glory of God, Rom. 3. 23. both of his Praiſe 
and Ae peng here, and (without any fur- 
ther Proviſion) of the ee of him 4 in 
” Glory nereatter. 


3. But this Reaſon appears no where fo. - 


i moving and perſwaſive, as in the Example 
of the Son of God, the Man Chriſt Jeſus. 


Chriſt, as Man, was a Creature perfectly Inno- 


cent. He 4444 70 Sin, as the Scripture favs, 


| veither was Guile found in bis mouth... And . 


pet his Innocence, as perfect as it was, did 
| not exempt him from Humility ; and though : 
= he had n no bon to be Humbled for, * he had 


more 


De paſſione Don. 4 
2 * ſa ays St. Bernard, none more | 


—— — —— 3 . — —— 
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more Humility than ever had any Sinner; was 

as perfectly Humble as Innocent, even up to 
the perfection of a Rule and an Example. 

And accordingly he propoſes himſelf as ſuch, 
in that very particular Vertue, Learn of ue, 


ſor I am meek and lowly in der. And this, 


though he was not only an innocent Crea- — 
ture, "but a Creature in that degree of Excel- 
lence and Sublimity, as never any Creature 
was, being the Son of God, not only as 
Conceiv d by the Holy Ghoſt in the Womb 
of the Virgin, but alſo as perſonally United 
to the very Godhead. And yet this not only | 
moſt Innocent, but Divine Perſon, was allo Þ. 
the molt Humble Perſon in the World. Nemo 


ith ſublimior, nemo humilior, as 


sublime than he, 100d none more 


Humble than he. But then if a Perſon ſo 
Innocent and fo Divine, was at the ſame | 
time ſo Humble, to what low Degrees of | 
Humility ought we to deſcend, how ought | 
. we to be Cloath'd with it, or rather Buried = 3 


in it, who are not only Creatures, but miſe- 1 
. rable Sinners. 


But to conſider . thing a little Ab- | 


= ſolutely 3 in it ſelf. Sin is the greateſt of al!“ 
: Evils, and the cauſe of all the Evil that is 
in the World. *Tis what always is to be 
| Repented of, and conſequently what abſo- 
| Itely and never ought to ' be, in no Caſe or 


* = 
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Suppoſition whatſoever, not for the procu- 
ring the greateſt Good, or for the avoiding 
the greateſt Evil; which ſhews,that it is it ſelf 
the greateſt of all, ſince otherwiſe it might 


0 Eligible for the avoiding of that which is 
grcater. Tis that which is againſt Truth, againſt 


Order, and againſt Reaſon, as well as againſt 


the Law and Authority of God. Againſt the 
truth of Things, againſt the order of "the Uni- 
verſe, and againſt the reaſon of all the intel- 
ligent part of it. For as there is a natural 


difference in things, that ſome of them are 
for our good, and ſome for our hurt, (which 
is the fundamental ground of Morality) o 
SG 0d in giving his Laws, has followed this 


| diſtinction in nature, commanding us what 

is naturally conducive to our 200d, and for- 
bidding the contrary, So that Sin is not only = 
A Tranſereflion of the Law, but of a moſt 


5 Juſt, Righteous, and Reaſonable Law, that 
| Law of God which 2 the Truth, as the P/al- 
| iſt calls it, Pfal. 119. and ſo has a natural, 


as well as a poſitive Foulneſs. A Conſi de- 


1 ration, which if duly weighed, will i] be found 


very highly to aggravate the Sinfulneſs of 
Sin, and to inflame the Guilt of the Sinner. 
5. And that there muſt be ſome extraordi- 


ww | nary Evil in it, how ready ſoever ſome Fools 


may be to make a Mock and a Jeſt of it, we 


* may be farther ſatisfied, if we confi der that 
eis the oy” thing that God hates, and that 


. 
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ſeparates from the Communion of his Bea- 
tiſic Preſence. God who is Love it ſelf, does 
yet hate Sin, and that Infinitely, as contrary 
to his Bleſſed and Abſolutely perfect ſelf, to 
the Effential Truth and Juſtice of his own 


Nature, which he Inſinitely loves. And as | 
we may judge what an Evil Sin is by Gods 


hating it, ſo how and in what degree God 
Hates it, there is another mcaſure tor us to 
conclude, beſides that of the Infinite Love 
which he bears to himſelf and his own Per- 
fections. For we may meaſure God's hatred 
of Sin, by the very ſame line wherewith St. 
John does his Love towards Mankind. God 
s lowed the World, ſays St. John, that he gave 


bis only begotten Son, & c. And fo may we 
alſo ſay, God ſo hated Sin, that he gave his 
only Begotten Son to be a Sacrifice and an | 
Alttonement for it. He ſo hated it as not 
Abſolutely to pardon it, that is, not to let 


it go wholely unpuniſhed, | And though his 


ee Infinite Mercy inclined him to pardon it to | 
the Sinner, yet his Juſtice would not ſuffer | 
him to do it without a Satisfaction, and ſuch 


2 Satisfaction, as neither the Sinner himſelf, 


nor any other mere Creature was able to make; * 
and ſo the Son of God was fain to Suffer 


and Dye, that the Sinner might be Pardon'd 


: and Live. And therefore upon the whole, | 
it may be truly ſaid that God ſo hated Sin, | 


as not to pardon. it without the Death 155 bi 
3 a = ; 
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' Paſſion of his own Son. And what a Ha- 
tred was this! And how forcibly expreſs'd, 


when written in ſuch Bloody Characters] In- 
deed the Croſs of Chriſt is an Eternal Mo- 
nument of God's Hatred againſt Sin, as well 
as of his Love towards Mankind. 
6. But then, as by this we may gather what 
a hateful and truly deteſtable thing Sin muſt 


nceds be, fo we cannot but return upon our 


ſelves, with Thoughts of the greateſt Hu- 
mility and Abaſement, nay, even of Hor- 


ror and Contempt, when we conſider how 


naturally prone and diſpoſed we are to com- 
mit this great and abominable Evil, by reaſon 
of the hereditary Corruption of our Natures, 


whereby we are far diſtant from original! 


* Rightcouſneſs, and have the Sced and Prin- : 
| ciple of all Vice and Wickedneſs in us. But 
much more when we reflect how mnch of 
this grcat Evil we have committed, and ſtill 


Continue to commit every Day, in Thought. 9 8 


Word, and Deed, by the wickedneſs of our 


Hearts,and by the miſcarriages of our Lives; 


acting no leſs againſt our own Happineſs all 
the while, than againſt the Laws of God, and 


the Order of his Government. Eſpecially. 


if we farther conſider the Folly and Ignorance, 
the wrong Reaſoning, falſe Diſcourſe, aud 
. Erroncons Judgment, that muſt firſt paſs j in 
our own Under ſtandings, before we do or 
can ever commit it. For there it is that the 
| Error N 


9 4 Treatif concerning Humility: 
| Error begins. The Head is giddy before che 


| Foot flips, and the light of our Eyes is 


darken'd before we ſtumble and fall. All 
Sin is founded in Ignorance and Miſtake, and 
it the Will errs,tis becauſe the Underſtanding 
miſleads her, being it ſelf firſt Deceived and 


Impoſed upon by a falſe Appearance of 
Truth or Good. The Will cannot but fol- 


low the Underſtanding ſo as to do what the _ 


other, all things conſider'd, does at that time 
think beſt to be done; and therefore if the 
Will makes a wrong choice, tis a ſure Indi- 
cation that the warrant for the Exccution, 
was ſign'd by a falſe Judgment in the other. 
1 Or in ſhort, ſince Evil as Evil is not a poſſible 
Object of Choice, *tis neceſſary that he that 
oY chuſes Sin, ſhould conſider it in ſome reſpect 
or other as a Good when he chaſes it. But 


it being impoſſible, that the greateſt Evil | 


ſhould in any Suppoſition be a Good; 


think that it is fo, is to think amiſe, * . 
there lies the mistake z the great and funda: 
mental miſtake of all thoſe who work Ini. 
quity. For this it is that Selomon does fo |} 
often call the Sinner Fool, and he calls him- 
| ſelf ſo when he comes to Repent. And there 
fore, whether we conſider Sin in its felf and 


its own natural deformity, or the principle 
of weakneſs and imbecility from whence it 
comes, (that of the underſtanding eſpecially, 
up” which We are moſt apt to value our 


ſelves £ 
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5 ſelves) we have all the reaſon in the world 


to think the cloathing of Humility to be as Ce 


proper a habit tor us Sinners, as Mourning is 


* for the Afflicted. 


. God who is Infinite i in Know ledge and 
8 Po wer, has many ways whereby to draw Go 
out of Evil, and to turn even the Sin of 


1 Man to his Praiſe. But the beſt uſe we can 


make of it, is to be Humble for having com- 
mitted it. And indeed, I do not know a 
more humbling Conſideration than that is. And 
for this very Reaſon, perhaps, God in his 
Wiſe and Gracious Providence may permit 
ſome Men, whoſe Pride necds ſo harſh a 
Remedy, to fall into ſome groſs and heinous 
Sin, on purpoſe to Humble them. But how- 


ever this be, there is no doubt, but that in 
the event it may be profitable for Proud and 


High-minded Men to fall into ſome great 
sin, that they may ſee their Weakneſs and 
Infirmity, and what they are when left to 
themſelves, and ſo may learn Humility by 
. Experience they have of their OWN x Frail- 
ty. And fo fays St. Auſtin, FE 3 1, 
Audleo dicere fi perbis eſſe utile . 


14. Cap. 13. 
cCaclere in aliquod apertum mani- 
= fe ſtumque peccatum, unde fabi diſplice ant, q, 


5 Jam . bt placendo ceciderant. Aud he in Nan- 


ces in St. Peter, whoſe Sin indeed had that 
happy and due effect upon him, to bring him 
to a better underſtanding of himlelt, and to 


make yy 
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make him more Humble, who before was 4 
little too forward and preſuming. In which 
humble ſenſe of himſelf as he afterwards li- 
ved, ſo at his Death he gave a ſignal Teſti- 
mony of it, by chuſing to be Crucified with 
his Head downwards, fearing to be Honoured, 
as the ſame Father expreſles it, even by the 
Ds Lind of his puniſhment. Hono- 
: e Saudi. Serind, 
25. rari etiam upplicii genere perti- 
mueſcit. But whatever be the 
event of the thing it ſelf, or whatever the 
deſigns of God may be in it, certain it is, 
that in all the Reaſon and Juſtice in the 


World, this ought to be the effect and con- | 


ſequence of it. It is moſt juſt and reaſonable, 
that a Sinner ſhould be Humble for his Sin. 


He onght to Iye down in his ſhame, and his cons | 


Fliſion ought to cover him, as the Prophet ſpeaks, 
Jer, 3. 25. For Hamility is a part of Re- 
pentance, and therefore is as much the pro- 
per Duty of a Sinner as the other is ; it be- 
ing impoſlible that a Proud Man ſhould be a 
Penitent Sinner. > 
8. But though all ein be a Juſt ont moſt = 
reaſonable ground for Humility, ſufficient to 
make him chat commits it to ſink down into 


aa low eſteem of himſelf, yet there are ſome . 


| Sins of a more Humbling Conſideration tan 


Others, as proceeding from a greater degree 
either of Weakneſs, or of Wickedneſs, in thoſe 
0 that are © guilty, of them, What thoſe are is 

not 
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not always ſo much to be meaſured by the 
kinds of the Sins themſelves, as by the Cir- 
cumſtances wherein, and the temper and diſ- 
poſition of Mind wherewith we commit them. 
There being hardly any Sin in it ſelf ſo ſmall 
as to the matter of it, which may not be ſo 
acted as to the manner, as to become exceed- 


ing Sinful, and conſequently to afford a more 
EO ordinary ground for our Humiliation, _ 
Out of a great many ſuch, which every Mans 


own Thoughts may eaſily ſuggeſt to him, I 


Þ} fhall juſt point out two or three, leaving the 


Reader to add what others he thinks fir, as : 


Y alſo to inlarge upon theſe. 


9. The firſt of theſe is frequer it Relapſing LE 
ha Sin after Repentance, and into thoſe very | 
Sins which we have ſolemnly Repented of, 
and perhaps, as ſolemnly Vow'd and Promi- 
ſed againſt. This ſhews ſuch a deep and ſet- 


led radication.- of Vice in us, ſuch a ſtrong 55 


Bias and Inclination to Sin, ſuch a Servitnde 
and Inflavement to our Laſts and Paſſions, 


- ſuch a general Weakneſs and Feebleneſs of TT 


Human Nature, as is enough to ſhame us (if 
any thing will) into that humble ſenſe of our 
| felves, which more direct and abſtract Rea- 
„ = ſonings may not perhaps be able to work in 
us. Eſpecially if we conſider the evil EfeF — 
of ſuch Revoltings, as well as the badneis „ 
I the Principle they come from. That they 
3 harden the Heart, deaden the ſenſe of Piety, 


H. ARE Juplts 
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ſtupifie the Conſcience, inſlave the Will, and 
weaken all the Springs of Human Nature, tifl 
at laſt the Man comes under an impotence of 
keeping thoſe good Reſolutions which he has 
10 Often falſified and broken, and has need of 
an extraordinary Grace to Convert him, ha- 
ving abuſed all that is ordinary and common 
in Religion by joining it with Vicious and Ir- 
| religious Practices. | 
10. The next that I ſhall mention among 


rheſe more than ordinary humbling Sins, is 


that. of Temporizing or Time-ſerving, By 
Temporizing I mean, when a Man conforms 
his Principles or Practices to the Times, and 
dances to the Tune of the Age wherein he 
Lives, ſo as to be ready to take up new Prin- 
: ciples, or to depart from thoſe which he has 


always profeſs'd, whenever a new turn of the 


Times or emerging reaſon of Policy ſhall make 


it tor his Advantage ſo todo. A Man that ſteers 


his Courſe by the Compaſs of his worldly _ 
Intereſt, and tacks about to any Point, as that 
variable Wind happens to ſit. This I think 


is one of the worſt Characters that can be gi- 1 


ven of any Man, and ſuch as argues the ba- 
_ feſt and moſt ungenerous T emper and Con- 
Ciration of Soul, And perhaps it would not 


be caly for a Man to give a more cffeQual | Z 


and convincing Demonſtration of his being 
an Atheiſt or Infidel at Heart, than by doing 
thus The Sins of e and Debauchery 

"may 
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may be committed upon the ſurprize of a 
violent Temptation, and in the tranſport of 


Luſt, even by Men who in the general do be- 


lieve the Truths of Religion, though at that 
particular time they do not actually attend to 
them, and fo their Paſſions are too ſtrong for 


their Principles. But to ſee Men deliberately 


and confiderately, as if they weighed both 
Worlds, and with all the coldneſs and wari- _ 
neſs of a Politician, to change their ground 
| backward and forward as occaſion requires, 
ſhift and double, and deſcend to the meaneſt 
and unworthieſt compliances to ſerve their 
preſent Tntereſt ; this is not only a Scandal to 
Religion, but a Reproach even to Humanity 
IJit ſelf; and as 'tis to be feared, ſuch a Phero- 
E mrenon as can be ſolv*d only by ſecret Infide- 
 lity. For this there is great Reaſon to be 
Humble, and 'tis well if this Proud and Vain 
| Age, among other Reaſons of Honality, does 
not need this among the reſt. 


II. But after all. I do not know a more ” 


| Humbling Sin than P. ide it ſelf is, and from 
wWhence we may take a more proper matter 
and occaſion for the Practice and Exerciſe of 
| Humility. For beſides that, tis as great and 
| as odious a Sin as any, as ſhall be ſeen in its 


place, ſo it has this peculiar in it, that it is 


Ii directly oppoſite to Humility, and to the 
whole reaſon of it, which other Sins are not, 
= 7 if we are Humble for our other Sins, 'tis only 
2 ä — N 
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upon a general Conſideration, as they arg 
Sins. But beſides that Pride is hat too as 
much as any, we have this further reaſon fo 
be Humble for it, becauſe 'tis a Sin ſo uncrea- 
turcly, ſo contrary to the ſtate of our Na- 
ture, and that proceeds from a ſtrange Igno- 
rance and Forgetfulneſs of our ſclves, and 
withal, is ſo contrary to that Humility which, 
both as Men and as Chriſtians, it becomes us 
to put on as our proper Cloathing. The more 
Proud then we are, the more Humble we have 
| reaſon to be for that very Pride ; and the 
higher we riſe in the vain eſteem and valua- 
| tion of our ſelves, the lower we ſhould fall, 
And it God fo Humbled himſelf as to become 
Incarnate for the Pride of Max, much more 


ſhould we Humble our ſelves for our own | 


Pride, = g 
8 E c 5 m. 


5 The Third 3 for Humility, taken 1 ; 
„ e Conſs deration of Man as a Creature under 


4 certain natural 1 mitics and Trperſe&jons. © 


Call them natur al lnfirmities, to diſtin- 


| guiſh them from thoſe Imperfections : } 
which he has as a Creature at large, and in 
common with all other Creatures, as alſo from 


| thoſe Faults and Moral Defe&s which he la- 
7 bours under as a Sinner, as as being greater 1 


* 
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the former, and leſs than the latter. The 
Im perfections therefore which I mean, are not 
ſuch as he has in common with other Crea- 


(=: Tres, but ſuch as he has as he is a Creature 


of a certain particular kind and order, or which 
belong to his nature as he is a Man. And there- 
fore I "call them natural Infirmities. Now in- 


dcecd theſe natural Infirmities are not ſuch as 


we are properly to be blamed for, or to be 


aſhamed of, ſince they are as to 2 neceſſa- 


ry, and ſuch as are not in our power either 
to prevent or help. And it is not our fault 
that God has not given us a more perfect Na- 


| ture than he has. Which is the reaſon why _ . 
it is eſteem'd ſo ill a thing to upbraid Men 


for ſuch their natural Inſirmities. But yet 

however, though theſe Infirmitics are not ſuch 
for which we are to reflect upon our ſelves 
with either ſhame or remorſe, yet the conſi- 


deration of them may be very proper to 


correct our Pride, and to ſhew what reaſon 


de have to be Humble; as alſo to keep us 

in a poor and low eſteem of our ſelves, of 

whom we cannot, without great [ncongruity, 
have any high ſenſe with all theſe Inf rmities 1 


about us. 


2. Theſe inſtmitlet are either of our 30. 
| dies or of our Souls. Thoſe of our Souls 
are really the greateſt in themſelves, and of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence, as being a a 
|  Ciltemper that affects the belt and moſt noble 


Hp 3 — part 
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part of us. But thoſe of the Body are the 


moſt ſenſible of the two, and that preſs and | 


_ admoniſh us moſt to take notice of them. 
And what theſe arc every body ſees and feels, 


and knows by frequent, and ſometimes by 


ſad experience ʒ ſo that there will be the leſs 
_ occaſion to enlarge upon this matter, though 


it were more agreeable and entertaining than 


it is. But however, it being a thing that every 


one is concern'd in, and which is ſo neceſſary = 


to be conſidered by every one, it will be at 
5 leaſt convenient to ſay ſomething „ 
3. To take then a ſhort glancing view of 


the imperfections of our Nature, we may in . 
the firſt place reflect, that of that vaſt Ex- 
panſion of matter whereof the Univerſe does 


cConſiſt, what a ſmall portion it is that comes 
to our ſhare. We may talk of our Farms, 

| Free-holds and Mannors, and the Great ones 
of the Earth may reckon their Eſtates by 


Kingdoms and Dominions, but we have re- 
ally a proper Tenure in no more than that 


portion of matter which makes our Bodies. 


And what is that, and what room does it 

take up in the Univerſe ? Nay, what room | 
min the very Earth upon which we tread ? But 
that it ſelf- is but a point, and there are vaſt | 

| ſpaces above us, beneath us, and round about 


us, and vaſt Bodies, not to ſay whole Worlds, 


that move in thoſe immenſe Spaces; and 


though we may fondly Dream, that "theſe Fo 


mi ghty Go 
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mighty Syſtemes were made only to pay at- 
tendance upon xs, and that they wait upon 


us in their ſeveral Courſes ; yet what are our 
Bodies to theſe Bodies, and what are we our 


ſelves in the number of Creatures, and what 
proportion do we bear to the reſt of the Cre- 


ation! Indeed fo very little, that inſtead of : 


magnifying our ſelves, or being; great in our 
own Eyes, we have reaſon rather to wonder 


that God ſhould think us conſiderable enough 


to be regarded by him, or to be incloſed 


* within the Circle of his Providence. Ihen 


1 conſic rder thy Heavens, the work of thy Fe 
ers, the Moon and the Stars which 1 5 * 2 


i ordained : What js man that thon art mindful. 
of him, and the Sor of Man that thou vifh, _ : 


bim ? Pſal. 8. 


4. But if theſe little Bodies of ours were 


fi ght, nimble, and active as the Beams of 


E the Sun, if they were ſtrong and able, ſtrong 


to move themſelves, ſtrong to move other 


Bodies, and ſtrong to indure ; if they were 


3 firm and laſtinng conſiſtence, proof againſt 


the impreſſions of other Bodics, and againſt 
the corroding teeth of time, Impaſſible, In- 


N cCorruptible, and Immortal, that needed no 


nouriſhment to repair their decays, no ſleep 
to refreſh and recruit their tired and waſted 
Spirits, no Phyſick to keep them in Health, 


no Raiment to keep them Warm, no Care to 


keep them Tenantable ; if they were always 
in Youth Health and Vigour, ſaitable Com- 
„„ » Þ panjons | 
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anions for our Souls, and fit intrinnente tos - 
them to act and operate with; in fine, if they 
were ſuch Bodies as we are promiſed in the 


Reſurrection, and wherewith we hope to het 
the Lord in the Air, though even then we 


ſhould have no reaſon to be Proud or Con- 


ccited of this our Excellency by vertue of the 
following Conſideration, fince *tis no more 
than what we ſhould be beholden for as 
| Receivers, yet as we ſhould be much other 
Creatures than now we are, ſo we might be 
allowed to think a little better of our Telves 
5. But alas *tis ſo far otherwiſe that our 
Bodies are Heavy, Dull, and Sluggiſn, and 


as much naild down to the Earth by their 


own weight, as our Souls are by their Paſſions 

and Deſires. So that while the Birds of the 
Air make their ſwift and flying Viſits from 
place to place with eaſe and diſpatch. we 


creep on lowly and heavily, with toil and Ip 
labour; and when we have Travelled never 


ſo far, we ſtill find our ſelves at Home, upon 


the Earth which we Inhabit, to which we are 


Condemn d as Priſoners to a Dungeon. Our 
very Dwelling 1s our confinement, and let us 

go whether we will, we ſtill carry our Chains 
and Fetters along with us, the Burthen of 
the Fleſß; ſo that they who have moſt Li- 


berty, have but a larger Priſon. Beſides, our 7 =» 


Bodies are weak and feeble, as well as heavy 
and cumberſome ; and the force and power 
= Which 
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which we have to move other Bodies, is as 


defective as that which we have to move our 


own. So that if we have any thing more 
than ordinary to do, we are fain cither to have 
recourſe to the Mcchanics, to make uſe of Ar- 
tificial Inſtruments, Engines and Machines, for 

the production of ſuch Effects, which to attempt 


by force 
our Own immediate Or Effais de Anale. | 


5 wid be in vain, or as a Judi- Kel. 1. 5 10 


ciĩous Perſon Notes, to ſerve our 5 
ſelves of thoſe great Motions which we find 
alxcady in Nature ; ſuch as that of the Air, 
Water, or Fire, by which we ſupply our 


[ Weakneſs, and do a orcat many things which 
We could never do by our ſelves. Nor i is their 


force greater againſ# the Motions of other : 
Bodics, than that which they have to owe 
them, being fo frail and brittle as not to be 


able to endure even the impreſſions of the 


L very Air. For ſetting aſide Wounds and A 
Strokes of harder Bodies, as well as Blaſts, 
_ Unwholeſome Breaths, and Peſtilential Va- 


pPours, even the ordinary impreſſions of that 

Air which we Breath, and whereby we Live, 
buy thoſe continual Batteries which they make 
upon our Houſes of Clay, are diſpoſing them 


inſenſibly to ruin, and would at length de- 


moliſh the Fabrick. But there is no need of . 


External Cauſes for this, our Bodies carry in 
themſelves the principles of Mortality, and 
run naturally to e to nnen to Old 
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Age, and to Death, which is followed with 
„ Corruption, and the diſhonours of the Grave. 


In the mean time they muſt be preſerved with 


Care, repaired by Nouriſhment, refreſhed by 
Sleep, and Art muſt often ſtep in to correct 
the Diſorders, and relieve the defects of Na- 
ture. For the very fineneſs of our Machine, 
and the innumerable mnltitude of its Springs 
and Wheels, makes it liable to a great many 


diſcompoſures, there being not a part but 


what may have 1ts proper diſorder. By rea- 


ſon of all which Diſadvantages, the Corrup- 


tible Body preſſes down the Soul, and the 

 Earthly Tabernacle weigheth down the Mind 

that wakes upon many things. So that in 
\ ſhort, the Body is with her an unfit Compa- — 
8 nion, and without her a Carcaſe. 


6. Now as to the Infirmities of the Soul, 


5 cheſs we may ſufficiently learn by a little ſelf- 3 
reflection, and therefore I ſhall only touch 


upon the defects of the beſt and principal of 


its Facultics, that of the Underſtanding. This 
may be confidered cither in the way of Senſe, | 
or in the way of Intellectual Knowledge. And 9 
here I would not have it thought ſtrange, that |} 
I chuſe to refer Senſe to this Head rather tan 
do the laſt, For though the Organs of Senſe 
are Corporeal, yet *tis as certain as that mat- 
ter does not think, that Senſe it ſelf belongs 
to the Soul, being nothing elſe but that way 
ol underſtanding, which the Soul has by cer- 


tain 5 
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tain outward Impreſſions made upon certain 


parts of the Body, in oppoſition to another 
way of perceiving things which it has by it 


ſelf, without any ſuch impreſſions. The ground 5 


of. this Diſtinction, I find in theſe remarkable | 
words of St. Auſtin, Cum enim 


duo fint genera rerum que ſciun- 
tur, unum earum que per fenſus - 
corporis percipit Ani mus, alterum earum que 


be Tris: Lib. 


Tt per ſeipſum, &c. For whereas, ſays he, there 


are two ſorts of things that are known, one 
of thoſe which the Mind perceives by the 
ſenſes of the Body, another of thoſe which 
it perceives by it ſelf, Wherein he plainly 
ſuppoſes that the Soul has theſe two ways of 
i Knowing, by diſtinguiſhing by them the kinds 
Pf intelligible Objects. Whether St. Auſtiz 
took this Piltinction from Plaue or no. know 
not, but there alſo I find it in ray” plain 
terms ; the former part of it be- 
Ing expreſſed thus ; * ⏑⁹ fray n, Plato's Pheds, 
Pag. 60. Marii- 


ue TEISX PHT eis 1d cues n. When bins Eicinus s 


the Soul makes uſe of the Body to Edit. | 


1 conſider any thing ; the latter 
thus, 3 S d * * 19.9 aum THT) - But Gy | 


the Soul 14 ſelf conſe, ders by it ſelf. So here 5 


we have conſidering by the Body, and con- 5 
ſidering by it ſelf, Which is the ſame with 


the two ways of perceiving things which St. 


Auſtin (peaks of; whercof the former is what 


we call Senſeble, and the latter what we call 
e Know led ge. EE, The 
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The obvious Exception againſt our Sen- 
ſes, is the dullneſs and ſlowneſs of them, in 
which reſpect we are commonly ſaid to be | 
inferiour to the Brutes. However, if they 


were ſlow and ſure, as we ſay, this would af- 
ford no great reaſon of complaint, but that 
which indeed does ſo, is, that they are Im- 
_ poſing and Fallacious as well as Slow ; ſo that 
we cannot always rely upon their Teſtimony, | 
without being Betrayed into Error. The 
| Fallaciouſneſs of the Senſes, that is of that 
way of perceiving which the Soul has by the 
Body, was the complaint of the Old Philo- 
ſophy. Plato himſelf takes notice of i it. e 
very elegantly repreſents how the Soul is de- 
_ ceived and abuſed by the Body in her Philo- 
 ſophical „ and how neceſſary it 
is that ſhe ſhould withdraw her ſelf from | 
tit, and conſider things by her ſelf, if ſhe would 
find the Truth, as The Learned Reader may 
ſee at large in the forementioned Dialogue. 
From which I ſhall here ſet down Two . 
Ihree Expreſſions to that purpoſe. He tells | 
us, that when the Soul does ee to. | 
ſpeculate any thing by the Body, or with the | 
: 11 cle m7 2 E 870{40,706) {he 1 1S deceived by WE: 1 
it. Again he tells us, that when the Soul 5 
1 8 ae the Body in Speculation, ſhe errs, and is 
troubled and ſtaggers ( buyſis ) as if ſhe were 
Drunk. He tells us again, that Philoſophy 
ſhews that Speculation by the 12 Ears, and 


tho 
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the other Senſes, is full of Deceit, and that it 
perſwades the Soul to depart from them, un- 


les when there is a neceſſity to uſe them ; and 


to gather her ſelf up into her felt, and to be- 
 Hieve none but her ſelf, as far as ſhe her ſelf 


underſtands by her ſelf, Sc. And accordingly 


| hetells ns, that they that Philoſophize right- 


ly, are the onl y Perſons that always ſtudy to 
looſen the Soul from the Body. And that 


| the ſolution and ſeparation of the Soul from 
the Body (which he had before made the de- 

| finition of Death) is the very thing which 
is the Meditation of Philoſophers. Te l. 


4 6m b Y CM00399, M Y Weerouls Jg dn Te 


aduares. Signifying, as appears plainly by the 
drift of his Diſcourſe, and many other paſſa- 


ges of like importance in the ſame Dialogue, 
| that the great Buſineſs, Study, and Exerciſe 3 
1 02 Philoſopher, is to withdraw his Soul 
| from his Body, not in a Natural, but in a 
| Myſtical Senſe ; that is, to make as ade: 
FF uſe of his Mind. and as little of his 1 | 
| may be in the Contemplation of Truth ; 


web himſelf from Senſible and Corporal 


things, to Incorporeal Rcaſons and Ideas, and 
11 Dye as it were to Senſe, that he may 


live to pure Reafon and Intellect. Whick 


alſo I take to be the true intention of his ma 
king Philoſophy | to be the Meditation of „ 


Death. 
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8. But that which was the Complaint of 
the Old Philoſophy, has been fully and di- 


ſtinctly proved in the New, wherein the Er- 
| Tors of the Senſes have been inquired into 
and laid open, with an exactneſs unknown |} 
to former Ages, and particularly with ſo great 
variety of both Reaſon and Experiment by 
the Author of the Reſearch of Truth, that 
there needs no more to be ſaid here concern- 


ing this matter, than only that from the. 


Obſervations made about the Errors of our 
Senſes, it ſufficiently appears, that they were 
not intended to inſtruct us in the exactneſſes 
of Truth, but to ſerve the conveniencies of | 
Life. That they were given us chiefly, 1 
not only, for the uſe of the Body, not to 
Philoſophize with, but to Live with, not to 
diſcover what other Bodics are abſolutely i __— 
themſelves and their own Nature, but what 
they are in relation to our, that ſo the Ma- 
cine may be preſerved trom Deſtructive im- 
preſſions. And to this purpoſe they ſerve 
excellently well, indeed far better than the 
pureſt and abſtracteſt reaſoning would be able 
to do, But it we expect any thing further 
from them, we forget their Deſign, and per- 
vert their Uſe. And if we would know with | 
exactneſs the abſolute natures of things, the _ 
Soul muſt not take her intelligence from the 
Body, but conſider things by her ſelf, as the 


Philoſopher peaks; which brings us to that 


other 
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Other ſort of Knowledge which we call In- 
| tellectual. 

9. This 1 own to be by much the more 
perfect Knowledge, or way of kMwing, of 
the two, For here inſtead of confuſe Senſa- 
tions, we have a clear intellectual ſight, and 
Ideal view of things. Here we have ſome 


| terra firma to fix and ſtay our footing on, 
and light to direct the ſteps which we make 


upon it. We have here clear and ſelf-evident 
Principles, and from theſe Principles we can 


| deduce moſt certain and infallible Concluſi- . 


ons, and many ſuch Concluſions have been - 
drawn by Thoughtful and Contemplative 


Men, whereby a great deal of Truth has been 


| diſcovered, and great Improvements made in 


all Arts and Sciences. And to give the pre- : 
ſent Age its due, Knowledge of all ſorts is 
now advanced to a very extraordinary degree 


. of Perfection. And the leſs uſe Men make 


of their Senſes, and the more they make f 
| their Reaſon and Underſtanding, the more 


1 they will improve in Knowledge. . 
Ic. But then ?tis here to * 1 bred: | 


"that this Knowledge lies within the compaſs | 


| of a very few Heads. For in the firſt place, 


the far greater part of Mankind are ſtupidly 


ignorant, think groſly, hardly of avy thing 
further than either their Neceſſities or Plea- 5 
ſures, and have ſcarce one clear and diſtinct 


2 thought about any thing! in their whole Lives. 


Then 
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Then as for thoſe whom either Nature or 
Education has a little more awaker*d, they 
oftentimeggindeed generally miſapply their 
ſtudies, 21 miſtake falſe and imaginary for 
true and real Learning and Knowledge; pla- 
cing what they call Learning, in the Know- 
ledge of Words, or of matters of Fact, or of 


Opinions, or even in the dead Knowledge of in 


thoſe very Books themſelves wherein theſe 


are contain'd, inſtead of placing it in things, 
In the clear intellectual ſight of thoſe neceſſa= |} £ 
ry and immutable Truths which are the Ob- 5 | 


gets of Science, wherein moſt certainly it 
ought to be placed. So that what between 


5 che ignorant and thoſe that are falſe] 15 Learn d, 1 


little compaſs. SE, LE 
11. But then as to ae er 1 * - 
this Knowledge, how very little is it that they 
have of it! And ſhould they think otherwiſe, 
they would yet have leſs. For if our Know- - 


| ledge ſeem a great deal, *tis our Ignorance I 


TT that makes it ſeem ſo. We know but little, 1 


and that makes us apt to fancy that there is 


but little to be known; and imagining that | 


there is but little to be known, what we do 
know ſeems to be a great deal with relation 


to that little. And ſo indeed perhaps it may; * 


but if we knew more we ſhould think we 


knew leſs, becauſe then we ſhould ſee ſuch a a | 


; boundlels compaſs In 1 the Field of Truth, [ad ; 
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| that there was ſo much to be known, that 
what we actually knew would appear an in- 
conſiderable Attainment. For in ſhort, Truth 
is Infinite, and all the Knowledge we have or 
can have, bears no proportion to it. And as 
our Knowledge bears no proportion to Truth, 


ſo neither does it to our own {enorance ; what 


We know after all our ſtudy, and with the 
beſt advantages of Education, not being com- 
parable to what we are ignorant of. 80 that 
upon the whole, though one Man may be 
aid to be Learned and Wiſe, or to know 2 
great deal in compariſon of another who 


knows a great deal leſs, yet the Wiſeſt knows 


but little, in compariſon cither of what may 
be known, or of what he does not and can- 
* pot know, | 80 that either way we know but 
tle... 8 
| 14. Little indeed, of every thing, We w 
but little of God, little of Metaphyſi ral Mas 
* thematical or Moral Truths; little of Nature, —_ 
| when even every. Herb, or blade of Graſs, 
puzzles our Inquiries, and triumphs over our 
Philoſophy, and leaſt of all of our ſelves, 
Wee know but little of our Bodies, and infi- 
I nitely leſs of our Souls, nor how our Souls 
and Bodies are United, ſo as to conſtitute _ 
that third Being which we call our ſelves. 
And as we know not the manner of the Souls 
Þ Union with the Body, ſo neither, how it ex- 
its i in a State of ſeparation from it. In other 


L = bars 
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parts of Philofophy we have here ſome ſmat- 
tering, but the Philoſophy of a ſeparate ſtate 
is wholely to be learnt in another world, and 
_ ?tis Death only that can inſtruct us what that 
Life is. We know not what we are, and we 
know not what we ſhall be. For not only |} 
the ſtate of ſeparation, but our whole future 
ſtate is perfectly in the Dark to us. It does 
mot get appear, as St. John ſays, what we ſhall 
be. God for wiſe Reaſons has not thought 
tt to reveal it to us; and the natural force of 
our own Reaſonines i is not able to rife up to 
ſuch a Diſcovery. It is therefore a Seal'd Book, 
and mult continue ſo till God pleaſes to open 
the Scals of it. In the mean time, it may be 
ſaid of every Man what Solomon ſays of an 
untimely Birth, that he comcth in with Va only, ! 
and departs in Darkneſs, Eccleſ. 6. 4. 
1ᷣ3. But then beſicdles the ſittleneſs of our 
7 Knowledge, when tis further confidered how 
much that little coſts us, with what expence 
of Time and Labour we Court this Coy | 
Muuiſtreſs, and with what Toil an Study we 
- length obtain to be a little Wiſe ; how | 
late we come to it, how precariouſly and un- 3 
certainly we poſſeſs it ; all our fine Nottons | 
and Theories being at the Mercy of a Diſeaſe, | 
and if that ſpare us, yet atter all, for hw 
ſhort a time we have the uſe of it, the Night 
of Death overtaking us by that time our | 


_— wa WOE to thing out, and hes | 
._ _- (eB - {i 
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then with all our Wiſdom we muſt deſcend 
to the levelling Grave, where the moſt lear- 
ned Duſt ſhall not be diſtinguiſhed from com- 
mon Earth. In the mean time that all Souls 

are naturally equal, and that thoſe little Ad- 


Vvantages which we may have above others, as 
to Parts or Underſtanding, are purely Acci- 


dental, as owing to a better temper of the 
Blood and Spirits, or a more happy contex- 
ture of the Brain, which is only an acciden- 


tal Difference, like that of a well Man from 


a Sick Man; and that in the ot ther World, 


the greateſt Fool may be as Wiſe as the WE 


ſeſt, and perhaps more Happy; I ſay, when 
theſe and ſuch like things (for ?tis infinite to 


| |  fay all that upon this occaſion might be Tad)... 
are duly weighed and conſidered, it will ap- rs 


pear to a orcat degree of Evidence, that we 


are ſo far from having any Cauſe to be proud 3 


of our Knowledge, "whether Senſible or Intel- 


5 lectual, that if we had nothing elſe to Hum- 


ble us, we ſhould not want ſalficient: Reaſon 


5 to be Humble. So great are the Defetts and 
Infirmities of iff 


14. All which things when we > conf Jer: 8 
: we ſhall find no reaſon to complain that the 
Character, which the P/al-:i/? gives of Human 


I Nature, is at all degrading, when he ſays, 
a ſurely every Man is 7 znity, Pal. 29 Be lays 


it down, as a Propofition of a univerſal and 
moſt certain Truth. And there can be no 
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| diſp ate but that ſo it is. Every Man with⸗ 
bis diſtinction or privilege of Quality, is 
concluded under this Humbling Sentence, 
and that too, even in the beſt point of view 
wherein you can place him. For ſo alſo the 
Prophet further remarks, verily every Man at 
His bet State is altogether vanity. In his greateſt 
Strength, in his fulleſt Wiſdom, in his moſt 
155 flouriſhing and proſperous Condition, he is 
no better than Vanity, a Shadow rather than 
a Subſtance. Vanity in his Body, and Va- 
nity in his Soul, altogether Vanity. But then 
if this be our Character, if Man be a Crea- 
ture fo compaſſed about with Infirmities, he 
need not add this to all the reſt, to o be Proud 
_ and Vain with them. : 


SECT. 


2+ he lat 4 eument for Humility, ale fom * 


Con ſicleration of Man, as being a receiver 8 = 


ay the ood which be has Fon God. 


n 


: 7 E N ane 7 lurveyed Man on 1 
VV ſeveral ſides, and as it were, taken 
"means of him, to ſce how the Garment of 
_ Himllity will become him, and how well it |. 
will fit upon him. And we find that thus | 
far it ſits him very well, as if it were made 
Ou purpoſe for his Wear. We have conſi- 
dered him as a Creature, as a Sinner, and. a9 


* 
£3 
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- | Creature under ſeveral Natural Infirmities, 
both as to Body and Mind ; in all which 


reſpects there appears to be no manner of 
reaſon or foundation for Pride or High- 
mindedneſs, and a great deal why he ſhould 
be Humble and Lowly in Heart. But now 


ſuppoſe that he had none of theſe Defects, 


(that of Creature only excepted) ſuppoſe he 8 
were not only an innocent, but a perfect Crea- 
ture, as perfect as Adam was, or as the Se- 


cond Adam was as to his Human Nature ; or 


as the Angels of Light are ; or as he himſelf 
| ſhall hereafter be, in that ſtate where Human 
Nature is at the Height both of Grace and 


|. __ Glory; though he had all the Perfections and 


Endowments ſand. up in him which are diſ- 
pers d at large among the Creatures; or, to 


ſay no more, were all that which in bis Pride 


and Vanity he may ſometimes fancy himſelf 
to be ; yet ſtill this laſt Argument would take 
hold of him, and he would {till be obliged 


to be Humble, and find it very reaſonable 
to be ſo, as not being the Original Spring 


„ Fountain of his own Perfe@ions, but a 


Receiver and a Debyor, being beholden to the 


| Goodneſs and Favour of God for them. _ 
2. In this Argument there is an Antecedent, 


and a Conſequence. The Antecedent is, that... 
ve are not to our ſelves the principle of that 
Good which we have the actual poſſeſſion 


of, but have received i it from elſewhere, name- _ 
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Ty from God. The Conſequence i is, that there- 
fore conſidering this our dependency, we 
ought not to be Proud, but Humble. Theſe _ 
are the two parts of the Argument, and we 
| have St. Pauls Authority for both of them. | 
For the Firſt in theſe plain words, ho waketh 
thee to differ from another ? And what haſt 
thou that thou didſt not receive? 1 Cor. 4. 7. 
For the Second in what follows, Now if thou 
clidſt receive it, why doſt thou glory, as if thou | 
Hadlſt not Tecerved zt Which Two Queſtions | 
| (and indeed very mortifying Queſtions they 
are) amount to theſe two poſi itive Affirma- 
tions; Firſt, that we have nothing but what | 
we have received. And that therefore Se- 
condly, let our Perfections or Endowments 
be what they will, we ought not to be puf- 
fed up for them, or to glory in them, as 
being our own, no otherwiſe than as to the | 
uſe and poſſeſſion of them. In which reſpe& | 
they are as to us only a Charge and a Debt, 
and therefore no fit matter for Pride, unleſs "FF 
a Man has reaſon to be Proud of this, that 
he 1 18 NN RO 5 
. But that fo far otherwiſe. thay: a Min © 
by his very boaſting or glorying, f. ſignifies that | 
5 a1 is zo Receiver, nor beholden for what he 
-- has; For a Receiver has no right to boaſt ; 


and therefore if you boaſt, you do as good 


2s (ignifie that you are 20 Receiver. And 
e therefore foys the 8 eo why doſt thou % | 
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ae if thou hadſt not received it > Which by the 
way mightily aggravates the Sin of Pride,and 


| _ _ ſhews it to be the greateſt Injuſtice and Ingra- 7 
_ titude in the World, as being a conſtructive, 


diſowning, and vertual denial of our having J 
received what we have from God, who F728 
eth liberally, as St. Fames ſays, and upbraideth - 
not, which mult needs be the very height of 
Impudence and Diſingenuity. For Pride 

being an exceſſive Opinion of our ſelves, we 
have no pretence to glory in any thing buʒt 
what is our own; what is not ſo being no. 

thing as to us, and ſo making no part of 
dur Grandeur. And therefore if we do glory 


in any thing, we muſt be underſtood ſo far 
to renounce Ball dependency upon God, and 


to proclaim our ſelves the Authors and Ori- 
ginal Principle of that Good which we boaſt 
of, or magnifie our ſelves for. And the 
Apoſtles Expoſtulation intimates no leſs. Wh oy. 
loſt thou glory as if thou hadſt not received 1. 


or as one that has not received ? &s u vc. = 


As much as to ſay, that one that is no Recei- 


ver, but owes all that he has to himſelf, can 


do no more than that, to glory in what he 


S tas; and therefore as thou art a Receiver 


| and a Debtor, canſt not with any face pre- 


tend to any ſuch thing, ſo if thou doſt, thou ” 


2 diſowneſt thy Benefactor, and ſctteſt 3 


4. ib to be obſerv d that the ; 88 
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this Argument, does not deny but that we 
may really differ from others by ſome pe- 
culiar and diſtinguiſhing Excellencies and 
Endowments, that we may be indeed Wiſer, g 
or Better, or Greater; and that tis not only 9 
a fond partiality to our ſelves that makes us | 
think ſo. But then he 1nquires concerning 
the cauſe of this difference, and would have 
= conſider whether it be from our ſelves or 
| Who maketh thee to differ from another, 
2 3 8 diſtinguiſhes thee ? Implying, that we 
our ſelves are not the Authors of this Di- 
ſtinction, and conſequently, that no Praiſe re- 
d dounds to us from it. Then again, he does 
. abſolutely ſay that we have nothing, for 
we have a great deal, an excellent Nature as 
Mien, beſides many perſonal Excellencies and 
; Endowmeats both of Body and Mind which 
we may alſo have, but that we have nothing 
but what we have received and are beholden 
for. What haſt thou ſays he that thou didſt 
not receive ? And then from this Queſtion, 5 
or rather from the ſuppoſed Anſwer to it, 
'Y wiz. that we have indeed nothing but what ; 
"Wwe have received, he proceeds to deduce 
another Queſtion by way of Inference; why | 
then will we be fo unreaſonably abſurd asto | 
: be Prond of f whas we have 3 we have no- : 
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not to our ſelves the Authors of our own 


Good, and to be a Receiver, can found no Yo 


L Right or Title to Glory. _ 
On the contrary, all the Glory belongs 


0 the Giver, and if thoſe Excellencies and 
Perfections, whereof he is the Author or Prin- 


ciple, be in himſelf, then that is his own E 
ſential Glory which is inſeparably Inherent 


in him, and our acknowledging this, is our 

-. Glorifying him, or the Glory which we AL on” 
cdribe to him. But if thoſe Perfections, whercofßf 
be is the Author, be in us, then our acknow- 


ledging that we have them from him, is pro- 
perly the Glory which we pay to him. 
Which Glory we might juſtly take to our 


| ſelves without looking any higher or further, 
if we were the Root "and Principle of thoſe 
Perfections which we have. But ſince we 
are not, as having nothing but what we have . 
receiv'd, 'tis plain that we have nothing to 


| do witkh it. Tis a Sacred and Devoted thing 75 
and we cannot meddle with it without a "YN 


| crilegious Uſurpation. The Gifts and Goods | 


indeed are ours as to the uſe and poſſeſſion 


ot them, but to God alone belongs all the 
| Glory of them; and he himſelf tells us, that 

I be will not part with it ; ſo that he that 

q Rs. maſt Glory i in the Lord, and no other 
I Wi C | 


6. This one Argument 8 all the 


: Pride ol 1 Men and Angels, hews it to be all 


' nonſenſe, | 
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| nonſenſe, knocks it all down at a blow, de- 
ſtroys the vain Idol of Human Grandeur, 


4's daſhes in pieces the Image which Nebu- 


 ehadnezzar the King had ſet up; not that! 
mean which he Erected in the Plains of Dura, | 
but that which he ſet up in his own Mind; 
when ſtrutting about his Palace, he enter= || 
rained himſelf with this Vain-glorious Soli- 
loquy, Is not this great Babylon which I hae 
_ Built, for the houſe of the 1 by the | 
might of my Power, way for the Glory of ]] 
But O thou wam | 
Man ] who maketh 758 to differ Tom ano- | 
| ther ? and what haſt thou that thou didſt not | 
: receive 2? Now if thou didſt receive it, why - 
Ad oſt thou glory as if thou hadſt not receiv d #2 i 
Ibis had been a more proper Solloquy” than | 
the other. = 


7. For though the words were ſpoken up- 1 


on a particular Occaſion, yet the reaſon of 
them is Univerſal ; and though ſpoken to 
particular Men, the Chriſtians of Corinth, | 
.- yet they equally concern al! Men; and tho 
ſpoken with relation to Spiritual Gitts, yet | 
they hold true as to all others. For God is 5 
Rn, the- Head Fountain of all Goodneſs and Per- 
fection, and there is not a ſtream of it but | 

what if traced to the Original, will be found 
ſome way or other to derive from him,what- | 
cver we are, or whatever we have, whether 
Frey be Goods of Yody, or Goods of Mind, 1 
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or Goods of Fortune, as they are calbd, 


whether they be Goods of Nature, or Goods 


of Grace, or even Goods of Glory, we are 


Receivers as to them all ; and though we . 


* ſhine never ſo Brightly, it is ſtill by a boy- 
* rowed Light. We do ſo here, and we ſhall 
doc ſo hereafter too ; and therefore we have 
no reaſon to be Proud of any of theſe 
things, not even of Glory it ſelf, but to 


poſſeſs them in Sobriety and without any 
Self- Attribution, and to be Humble even in 


Heaven it ſelf, as no doubt we ſhall be, and 
far more than we are now, even when we 
have the Crowns of Glory upon our Heads, 
as having a more perfect Senſe of our De 
pendency upon God. For we ſhall depend 
upon God then as much as we do now, 
only our Senſe and Perception of it will be IT 
greater, and ſo this Argument at leaſt for | 
Humility (as well as that of our Being Crea- 
tures) will hold always in Heaven as well as 
upon Earth, and ſo Humility as well as Cb. 
ritt ſhall never fail. „ 
= 8. The Reaſon is, becauſe « our  devendance 


upon God never fails, not only that ſpoken 


of in the Firſt Section which concerns our 
Preſervation in Being, but this alſo relating 
| to the Goods and Perfections which we are 
poſſeſsd of, for which we depend upon Gd 
as well as for the other. For we are always 
= Receivers, and it is He that makes us to dif 
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9 fer; and as long as it is ſo, ſo long we have 
reaſon to be Humble; and if we are not ſo, 
the Queſtion will ſtill return upon us; ik B 
thou beeſt a Receiver, why doſt thou Glory > > 
I ! be reaſon of the conſequence i is, becauſe as 
I faid before, we have no right to glory in 
any thing but what is our own ; and if 
we do, we are like Beggars who are proud 
of an Alms, or who vainly boaſt of, or ad- 
' mire themſelves in the Cloaths that are given 
them, which is to be proud of anothers | 
0 Bounty; than which nothing ean be more 
ridiculous. For a Receiver as ſuch 18 no- 
thing, and in this properly lies the Nothing- 
neſo of the Creature; and therefore to bt A 
proud of what we have received, is in ef- 
ect to be proud of Nothing; and certain- 
iy he that is ſo, has more reaſon to be 0 
8 Humble than to be Proud. 


9. For here thoſe words of the fume Apoſtle 


: rake. place, If a Man think himſelf to be ſome- | 
thing, when he x nothing, Gal. 6. 3. Or as - 
the Greek more ee ſpeaks, being 
1 Nothing, he deceiveth himſelf, EI l e ms | 
Stu u, wiliy di. Being nothing that is but by Þ 
the Grace, Favour, and Bounty of God. The Þ 
like phraſe I find in the cloſe of Plato's Apo- | 

| logy for Socrates, where he introduces that 
wiſe and excellent Perſon, uſing the like 
| form of words to his Athenian Judges with | 
regard to bis Children, ten dn bla, bude 
nd 5 
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ine, if they think themſelves ſomething, be- 


ing nothing. Here we have the Philoſopher 


| ſpeaking the very Language of the Apoſtle, 
but whether the ſame ſenſe, is not ſo certaifl. 
 *Tis like that by being Nothing, Socrates meant 
no more than when they are Nothing. But I 5 
ſee not, ſince the Phraſe will bear it, why the 
. Apoſtle may not be interpreted higher. —_ 
 *tis plain that being Nothing does fi ignifle 


more, or at leaſt does more Emphatically 


i ignifie the ſame than when he is Nothing. 
Ihe latter being Conditional and reſtraind 
| to a certain Caſe, whereas the other (beizg 
nothing) is Abſolute and Unlimited. But 
| whether the Apoſtle ſappoſing and taking for 
granted that we are nothing, means Abſo. _ 
| Jutely, that for us to think our ſelves ſome- _ 
| thing is to deceive our ſelves, which indeed 
ſeems the moſt preferable ſenſe, or whether 
he ſpeaks only conditionally, that we deceive _ 
our ſelves in thinking our ſelves to be ſome- _ 
FF thing if or when we are nothing, we need _ 
not much diſpute, ſo long as the condition 
zs fulfilled in us, and the Caſe ſuppoſed is 
truly our Caſe. For indeed, whatever we 
| are is our ſelves, 'tis plain that we are no- 


thing of our ſelves, as having reccived all 


 þ from God. And therefore if we think our 
| felve to be ſomething, we come under the 


Apoſtles Cenſure of deceiving our own ſelves, 


* 80 then, which 15 the Feat” of all, we have 


nothing 
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nothing in us to be proud of, but a great 1 
deal, God knows, to be Humble for. And 
how great reaſon have we to be ſo, when 


not only our Sins and Infirmities, but even 


our very Excellencies and perfections, as be- 
ing Received, are a juſt matter for Humility, 
10. We may ſay then now as the Apoſtle | 
does in another Caſe, where then i. boaſting 2 
To which we may alſo anſwer as he does, 
it is excluded, By what Law | why by the * 
very Law of our Being , by the condition of } 


our Nature, as we are Creatures of God, and 
as we are our own Creatures, that is Sinners; z 


aanc as we are infirm and imperfect Beings, _ 
and as having received all the Good which 
woe have from God; fo that we have nothing 


left to be Proud of unleſs we will be Proud 


of that which is not our own, or of our Sins. 
Jo be proud of that which is not our own, 
is without reaſon ; and to be Proud of our 
Sins, is againſt all Reaſon and Religion too. 
Our Sins indeed are our own, and the only 
thing which purely and truly is ſo; but then 
they arc not a fit matter to glory in, being. 
the Shame and Reproach of our Nature. And : 
as for the Goods and Perfections which we 
have, they indeed are not unfit for Glory- 
ing as to the matter of them, but then they 
- are not our own, and ſo all pretence to Glo- |} 
Tying is again cut off that way. So that every 


Way "all Pride and een is Excluded.” 
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11. But then if we are not to be Proud of 
other things, becauſe by the Grace of God 
we are what we are, as the Apoſtle ſays, 

much leſs ought we to be Proud of Grace it 
' ſelf. Whether by Grace we underſtand the 
free Love, Kindneſs, and Favour of God, 


or the inward operation of his Spirit difpo- 
ſing us to what is good, and aſſiſting us in 


the practice of our Duty. As for Grace in 
the firſt ſenſe, I confeſs indeed that for a 
Creature, and a Sinner, to be the Object of 
Docs Love and Favour, is a great thing, 
aſtoniſhingly great, infinitely greater than o 
be the darling Favourite of the Mightieſt 
Prince upon Earth. Hail thou that art highly 

favoured, O Man greatly beloved, and the 57 
eiple whom Jeſus loved, are ſtrange Chara- 
cters for God to give, or for a Creature to re- 


celve. And there needs a mighty Grace in 


the other ſenſe, to bear ſuch a Grace as this. 
For indeed it is a great Temptation. And 
5 accordingly we find, that thoſe uncommon 
Favours and Graces vouchſafed to st. Payt 
in his Rapture, had ſo far indanger'd his 


Humility, that he needed a Thorn in the . 


| Fleſh to keep down the tumour of the Spi- 
frit, leſt he ſhould be exalted above meaſure 
a through the abundance of Revelations. But 
though the Grace and Favour of God, if 
any thing be highly to be prized, as the P/al- 
mit teaches us when he ſays, thy 4 a | 
: % pag: ag 


De Sand, vici ita 
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kindneſs i is better than Life it ſelf, Pſal. 633 | 2 
Yet there is no reaſon why we ſhould be 
_ exalted upon it, though even an Angel | 
ſhould acquaint us with it as he did the 
hleſſed Virgin, partly becauſe it is a thing 
without us, and partly becauſe it is ſo utterly 
undeſerved by us. And indeed we have 


much more reaſon to be Humble, to think 


how little we deſerve it, than Proud be- 
cauſe we have it. Then as for Grace, as it 


ſignifies the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, beſides | 


that to be Proud of this is the greateſt abuſe 
of it ; one of the chiefeſt works and ends of 
5 God's Grace being to ſubdue our Pride, and 
to keep us Humble ; tis further to be conſi- i 
dered, that as our " having it is from God's 
free and undeſerved Favour and Bounty, ſo 
that we need it is from our own Weakneſs | 
and Infirmity x and that as to be Proud of | 
__ God's other Gifts, is like a Beggars being 
Proud of his Charks ſo to "Sr Prat -” 
this, is as if a Beggar ſhould be Proud of 
5 his Cruteber. st. Auſtin cau- 
je. cob. 3. tions againſt this ſort of Pride | 
2-0 theſs words, Deinde jam | 
feiene lime aid Dei fe eſſe quod eſt, non | 
2NC idat in alum ſuperbiæ Iaquenm, ut de ih 
Dei gratia ſe exætollendo ſpernat cæteror. 


12. And as we have no reaſon to be proud 


of the Grace of God, ſo neither of thoſe 
| Vertues which we have, nor of thoſe good | 


ann 
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Actions which we do by that Grace. This is what 


we commonly call by the name of Spiritual 
Pride, and which is of all others the worſt, 
as having befides its common unrcaſonable- : 
neſs, this peculiar ill Quality in it, that it 


changes the very Suppoſition upon which it 


rocceds, by deſtroying that goodneſs which 


1s the ſubject of it, which no other Pride 
does. If I am Proud of my Learning, my 
Pride does not formally make me leſs Lear- 


ned, though it ſuppoſes me not to be ſo 
Wiſe as ! ſhould be, ſince if I were I ſhould 
not be Proud. And fo again, if I am Proud 
of my Wealth, though I am a Fool to be 
Proud of that "which i is leſs valuable than my 
ſelf, yet my Pride does not make me the leſs 
wealthy. The Effects indeed of my Pride 


may, but my Pride it ſelf docs not. For 1 


am not the leſs Wealthy, barely for being 
Proud of my Wealth, though 1 may be for 85 
thoſe extravagancies in Living which are the 
| effects of that Pride. And fo if I am Proud 
of my Beauty, my Pride does not make me 
really the leſs Beautiful, though perhaps it 
may give ſuch a dilagreeable Air to my Be- 
haviour as to make it appear to leſs Advan- 
tage. But ſtill. my Beauty in it ſelf is the 
| ſame. And ſo again, if | am Proud of my _ 
|| Birth, I am not for that the Jeſs nobly Born, 
nor is that Pride a blot upon my Eſeuicheon, 3 

| thougn It be to 5 Mind. But how 11 1 
am 


C 
{; 
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am Proud of my Goodneſs or Vertue, my 
Goodneſs ſuffers by my Pride, and is even 
loſt in my Vanity. For let me have never 
fo-many Vertues, tis all nothing, nay, I 
am ſtill a bad Man if I am Proud of them. 


And what does it profit, as 
1s Regul ad Servos. 


OD. St. Auſtin obſerves, for a Man | 


to Impoveriſh himſelf by gi- : 


wing to the Poor, if he is more Proud of 
His contempt of Riches, than he was of the 


poſſeſſion of them. Sid prodeſt diſpergere þ | 


. dando panperibus, & pauperem fieri, cum ani- 
74 mriſera ſuperbior efficitur, divitias contem- | 
nenclo, quam fuerat poſſidendo. And accord- | 
ingly he fays again in the ſame place, that 

Pride lies in wait to deſtroy our good works, 3 


Jos bonis operibus inſidiatur ut pereant. 
. And thus having ſhewn the Reaſona- 


blenes of Humility by theſe Four Confide- | 
rations, it may now perhaps be expected, that 
I ſhould alſo repreſent the unreaſonableneſs | 
of Pride. But beſides what has been here In- 
cidentally and Occafionally let fall concern- | 
ing that matter, tis to be conſidered, that 
the unreaſonableneſs of Pride is ſufficiently F 
ſeen in the reaſonableneſs of Humility, ſince | 
Whatever is a Reaſon for the one, is at the | 
ſame time an Argument ou the other, 
as being the contrary Vice. I ſhall therefore | 
content my ſelf with — ſhewn the rea- 
| ſonableneſs of mir, ty Which all that 


Fs : : 4 ” 3 
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remains as further neceſſary, is ſeriouſly to 
conſider what a great Obligation there lies 
upon usall, to apply our ſelves to the practice 
and exerciſe of a Vertue which appears to be 
_ every way ſo highly reaſonable, as alſo 
actually and effectually to ſet about the 
practice of it. And may God Almighty diſ- 
poſe and aſſiſt us N his Grace 1 the — 


ing of both. 
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0 H A y, IV. 
& tle Excelemy f nu. 
8 E c 1. + 


1 be 8 of Humility argued fon the 


ts of it. 


1 the Excellency of a thing, we un- 
derſtand ſomething more than the | 
8955 Goodneſs of it, though that be alſo in- 
cluded. 'Tis the Goodnets of it in a very | 
great degree, whereby it exceeds the common | 
proportion of things that are ſaid to be | 
Good. 'Tis the cxceſs of a thing is Good- | 
neſs, not that whereby it excceds any cer= | 
ain particular, (for fo a great many things | 
may exceed, and yet not be what we call | 
excellent) but that whereby it exceeds the | 
common Meaſure or Standard. Now ſuch | 
tchings there are in common Morality, which | 
Haas its cardinal Vertues. Such there were inn 
Aſoſers Law which had the firſt and great | 
Commandment, beſides. thoſe more wetghty | 
Z things of the Law which our Saviour ſpeaks | 
of. And ſuch there are alſo in Chriſtianity, | 
| wherein though all be Beat and g 1 yet 


ther © f 
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there are things that are more excellent; and 


though the whole conſtellation of its Vertues 


be Bright and Shining, yet one Star differs 
from another Star in Glory. And accordingly | 


ſays St. Paul, the er w_ of theſe is Charity, 


"x Cor. 13.13: 
2. Now that Humility is a very excellent 


Vertue in this ſenſe, appears firſt from what 
has hitherto becn Diſcoursd concerning the 
grcat reaſonableneſs of it. For that's the 

firſt thing that makes any Vertue to be ex- 
cellent, and by that we meaſure its excel- 


lence. For as in matters of Speculation, we 


call that a good Concluſion which depends 
upon ftrong and demonſtrative Principles 
or Premiſes, and which by the ſtrength or 
light of chem appears moſt fit to be aſſented 
to by us; ſo in matters of Practice or things 
to be done, (which are as ſo many practical 
3 Concluſions) thoſe. things we may juſtly 
e.ſteem, and properly call excellent, for the 
 _ doing of which there is a great deal of 
Keaſon. For the more of that there is in 
the Premiſes, the ſtronger is the Concluſion, 
odr which is the fame in effect, the better i 8 
the Vertue. 1 1 
. *Tis by the mit for hich” it is to be . 
done, that one Vertue excceds or outſhines 
5 another. For it muſt be either the Reaſon 
of the thing, or the Authority of the Law- - 
3 As for the n of the Law: 
8 K . . - 1 
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giver, that's equal on all ſides; the leaſt 

Vertue, or the leaſt of God's Commands ha- 
ving as much of that as the greateſt, That 
therefore which is not different can make no 
difference. And therefore if there be any, 
it muſt be from the reaſon of the thing it 


ſelf. Which by the way proves Morality, 


or that Natural Intrinſic Goodneſs of ſome. 
Actions which is Antecedent to, and Inde- 


pendent on the Law of God. For inſtance, 


Gad ſays that he will have Mercy and not 
Sacrifice ; which implies, that Mercy is the 
better of the two ; or as St. Paul ſpeaks of 

Charity, the ore "excellnt way. Bur why Þ|Þ 
the better? They were both Commanded, | 
and by the ſame Authority, and in that re- 
ſpect one was as good as the other. That | 
therefore which was prefer'd muſt be pre- 
fer d upon the account of its Natural and | 
Tntrinfic Goodneſs. And therefore there are 
_ ſome Actions that are good in themſelves, 
or that are Morally good. or elſe there was 
no reaſon why Mercy ſhould be prefer de.. 
before Sacrifice. Nor can they give any 
account of this matter, who refolve the 
 Boodneſs of Actions into the Will ot God. 
and fo make it merely poſitive, For how. 
© ever in this way they might hope to render 
2 Reaſon of their fi mple Goodneſs, yet the 
comparative Goodneſs or Betterneſs where 
or one Aktion excclls another, When they 


ATC 
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are both of Divine Inſtitution, can never be 


accounted for upon that Principle. That 


muſt be reſolved into the intrinſic reaſon f 
the thing. Twas by this that the Moral 


Law excell'd the Ceremonial ; and 'tis by 


” this that one part of the Moral Law, or 


one Vertue, is more excellent than another. 
. Upon this account it 'twas, that the 


devout Pſalmiſt ſpends fo much Meditati- | 
on upon the Excellency, and dwells fo long 
in the Praiſe and Commendation of the Law 
of God. The whole 119th P/alm is imployed 
upon that Subject. And had the whole Se- 
cret and Myſtery. of the matter been no 
more than this, that ſuch certain things had 
been commanded and required by God. With- * 
bout any intrinſic Goodnels in the things them- 
ſelves, or previous reaſon why they ſhould 
be commanded by a Wiſe Law-giver, I . 
ſay had this been all, I do not ſee what 
occaſion the Pſalmiſt had to be ſo free and 
cCopious in extolling this Law, much leſs to 
call the precepts of it Righteous Judgment, 
ob to pray that God would open his Eyes 
that he might behold wondrous things out 
of his Law : z or to ſay that his Statutes were 
the Subject of his Meditation, (for what oc- 
caſion is there to Meditate in things whoſe _ 
only reaſon is God's Will and Pleaſure) or 
do ſay that his Delight was in God's Law, 
Chat it was better to him than thouſands of 


K 4 . _ Gold 
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Gold and Silver, and ſweeter than Honey 


to his Mouth. Or to ſay that God's Com- 
mandment was excecding broad, and that he 
had more underſtanding than his Teachers, 
becauſe he had made that his Study. Or to 
ſay that God's Teſtimonies were wonderful, | 
and that theretore he kept them, that the 5 
egntrance of his word gives Light and Un: 
derſtanding to the ſimple, that his Judg- 
ments are upright, and that the Teſtimonies 
which he had commanded, were Righteous 
and very Faithful ; that his Word is very 
pure, that his Law is the Truth, that tile 
righteouſneſs of his Teſtimonies is everlaſt- 5 
ing, and that all his Commandments are 
” Truth, Gc. Twas therefore the ſubject Mat- 
55 and intrinſic Reaſon of the Law of God 
upon which both its own Excellency, and 
that high Eftcem which the Pſalzziſt pro- 
feſſes of it was founded. But we have al- 
ready ſhewn the Vertue of Humility to be 
- highly Reaſonable, and therefore PA that it 
1 ape to 0 be as * Excellent. 8 
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ECT. I; 


The Helis of . | further ar rent : 
from the Quiet and Kepeſe Wen at gives lo. 


. Fees, 


* Ranquility of Mind is both 4 a prin- et 
JI cipal part, and a neceſſary condi- 
tion of Happineſs, ſince without it no other 
part of Happineſs can pleaſe or reliſh, or 
yield any true enjoyment to him that has it. 
There are two 500 of this tranquility Ot 
Mind, very diſtinct, though perhaps not al- 
ways fo diſtinctly conſidered. One is what 
woe call peace of Conſcience, by which 1 
think is to be underſtood no other than that 
competent meaſure of perſwaſion which a 
Man is in as to the ſafe eſtate of his Soul 
with reſpect to the favour of God, and the 
Happineſs of another Life. 
Man's Conſciouſneſs of his own Sincerityr, 
| or that inward approbation which he palles 2 
upon it in the court of his Breaſt, that is 
rather the Ground and Foundation of peace 
of Conſcience, than the very thing it felt} 
being + properly what we call a good, Conſci. 1 
ence), The other is a ſtate of Freedom, Li- 
| berty, or Exemption from the Power and 
Dominion of the Paſſions, which being as 
.& many Tompeſls rolling © and 1 : 
me. 


-C For as for a 
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the Soul that is ſubje& to them, and making 
it like the troubled Sea by their violent agt- 
tations, the mind that is delivered from 
them may be not improperly ſaid to be in 
Tranquility, or to enjoy an intellectual Calm. 


2. This latter ſort of Tranquility of Mind, 


was that which was ſo much both the Talk 
and the Boaſt of ſome of the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers, and concerning which one of them 
has written a particular Treatiſe, But the 
. Philoſophy of it is one thing, and the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it is another. And though there 
is no doubt, but that Reaſon and Philoſophy n 
may go very far in compoſing the Mind in- 
10 this ſort of Tranquility, yet after all that 
Philoſophy can do, the beſt and moſt effectu- 
al Remedy to lay the fury of the Paſſions, | 
is the ſame that Remedies the corruption of _ * 
our Nature from whence it Springs, viz. the | 
Grace of C Upon which the other fort | 
ot Tranquility of Mind does no leſs depends 
but however they otherwiſe differ, yet they BK 
both agree in this, that they are both Eflen- | 
tial Parts, and Neceſſary Conditions of Hu- 
man Happineſs, And therefore whatever! 
Naturally tends to the procurement or pro- 
motion of them, muſt needs be a thing of | 
great Excellence, as tending ſo far to the | 
procuring of our Happineſs.” Now this Hu- 
mility does in both the Senſes premiſed. It | 
8 contriputes to Tranquility « of Mind in the 9 


4 
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tue does. (For tis from a Conſociation ot 
Vertues that that muſt ariſc). But for the pro- 
curing of the latter, it has a ſingular and 

. peculiar aptneſs. And accordingly, though I. 
do not exclude the other, yet this is that 
„ tranquility of Mind which I here Primely 
intend. 
4 Now what a friend Humility is to this, 
we may gather from thoſe words of our 
Saviour Chriſt, the great Doctor and the 


; 
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Frſf Senſe, as much as any other fete Ver- 


great Example of Humility, Learn of me, 


for I am meek and lowly 77 Heart, and Je 
1 ſhall find reſt unto your Souls, Mat. Fi, Toe: 
Here we may firſt of all obſerve, that our 
Lord propoſes himſelf to us as the great Pat. 
tern and Example of our imitation, by cal- 
ling upon us, and exhorting us o earn k 
| him. Learn of me, Then we have here Se 
condly, the Reaſon why he exhorts us to do 
fo, 27. becauſe of his being fo eminently 
B indued with thoſe two great Vertues, Meck- 
neſs and Humility. | Learn of me, for I am 
5 74 and lowly in Heart. Which. implics 
| again Thirdly, that thoſe very Vertues in 
3 particular, were more eſpecially commended — 
do our Study and Practice. becauſe we are 
| | exhorted ta learn of Chriſt for the ſake of 
If thoſe Vertues. Then in the laſt place, we = 
have here the encouragement. which onr 
. rd promiſes t to all thoſe who Tall on Rs 
carn 


1 5 . 
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learn of him, that is, imitate him in theſe. 
Vertues, vis. Rep oſe and Tranquility of 
Mind. "And. ye Pal f nd reſt unto your Souls. 
This is the ſolution of the Text, and theſe 
are the ſeveral parts contained in it, it it 
were to be handled thoroughly and fully. — 
But our concern at preſent lies only in the | 
laſt, in that reſt and repoſe which Humility | 
. brings with it to the Soul that is under the | 
Power and Habit of ,that excellent Vertue, | 
That Soul ſhall certainly find relt, it not in 
IT World, yet in it ſelf. 
1 oblervable that theſe words of our | 
Lo Lord arc directed to thoſe that labour and 
are heavy Laden, and who of all Men may | 
be preſumed moſt to deſire and to value Reſt. i By 
| Come unto me, ſays he, all ye that labour and | 
are heavy laden, and I wilt give you reſt. But | 
| how? Why in a very unuſual and ſurprizing | 
Way. *Tis by adding more weight and bur- | 
then to thoſe who are already heavy laden | 
and weary, For ſo it follows, take my yoke | 
 wpon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and | 
lomly in heart, and ye ſhall ff nd reſt unto your | 
„ Souls, © Bleſſed Lord, is 25 thy way of gi- 
| ving reſt, by laying on new weight upon | 
„ thoſe who are already fatigued, And even | 
1 oppreſsd with their Burthen. But thy Yoke | 
is not like other Yokes, nor thy Burthen 4 
like other Burthens. For thy Yoke is ca- 
ol « I, an thy Burthen s night, Not that 
ks Bs. ts 66 Burthen 
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„ Burthen which thou didſt bear thy ſelf 


RR... 


for us towards Mount Calvary, which was 


Cc. 


9 


a ſad as well as heavy weight, but that 
which thou art pleaſed to lay upon 2, 
the Burthen of Humility. A Burthen that 


4 js not only eaſie and lizht, but that makes 
4 thoſe ſo that bear it. "The World's Re- 


« freſhments are Burthens, but thy Burthens 
b are Refreſhments. And Humility is thy 


Yoke, a Yoke that fits upon our Necks, 
and preſſes down our Heads, and ſo puts 
us into a lowly and ſubmiſſive poſture, 


but which does not gall our Shoulders, 

nor oppreſs our Backs. Nay the more it 

© prefles, the leſs we feel its weight, and 
;-- 2 the more. eaſy it makes us. For the low- 

| © er it finks us, the nearer it brings us to 
© our own Nothing, and every thing is then 

„ moſt eafie when it is in its natural and 
Ss 


proper ſtate. Lord give us of thy Sp irit, 
* and then we ſhall, partake of thy Reſt. 5 
J. There is no Reſt in Pride. It band 
| not reſt in Heaven, and how then can it 
reſt upon Earth. It is indeed a reſtleſs + ©-- 
thing, and withal, the greateſt Enemy to: 
all reſt and quietneſs of any Vice in the. 
World. It ſuffers no ſuch thing as Reſt 
wherever it is, either within or without. 
Within it torments thoſe that have it, with- 
out it is a torment and vexation to others. f 
5 @ther Vices as they promiſe reſt and ſatis- 

* VVV tation, 5 
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faction, ſo they give it for a while ; the Sins | 
ner being well enough pleaſed with his Sin 
while he « commits it, and not feeling preſent- 
ly the treacherous wound that is given him 
in the embraces of it. But now Pride is all 
over one continued and uninterrupted unea- | 
ſineſs from firſt to laſt. And though there 
may be ſome imaginary Pleaſures wherewith | 
Proud Men entertain themſelves, ſuch as tage 
contemplation of their own greatneſs, or of | 
that place of reſpect which they think they 
hold in the Opinions of others, (though this 
latter would be very much abated, if they |* 
„ eee truly know what other Men think of 1 
them) yet the uncaſineſs of their Pride ſwal- |: 
lows up all the pleaſure of it, and one lit- | 
lle diſreſpect or neglect ſpoils the reliſh, and | 
_ even annihilates the very ſenſe of all their 
other greatneſs, That of Proud Haman was 
aan honeſt confeſſion of this matter, yet all | 
t bis availeth me nothing, fo long I ſee Mor- | 
de "car the Jew 2 ti 1g at the King's Gate. Had | 
Human been an Humble Man this had been | 
no Mortification' to him. But ſo the lofty | 
Cedar falls by that high Wind which offends | 
10 not the lowly Shrub. 1 
6. A Proud Man having a high opinion [3 
and eſteem of himſelf, muſt think that he 
deſerves the ſame of others, that they ſhould |. 
think of him as he thinks of himſelf con- 
e he mult. delire that Ld ſhould = ; 
05 1 


"ts 
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fo, and expreſs the ſame by a ſuitable Ad- 

dreſs in their Behaviour and Deportment to- 

wards him, and ſo Vain-glory is the Natural 
elfe of Pride. His deftre that they ſnould 

ſo think of him, will paſs into a Concern 
whether they do or no, which very Concern 

it elf is a troubleſomeè ſtate of the Mind. 
ut then this Concern will beget a Jealouſie 
leſt they ſhould not. And this Jealouſie (of 
it ſelf a tormenting Paſſion) will beget a 
watchfulneſs how Men receive what he ſays 
or does, how they cenſure his words or 
actions. And it being impoſſible that other 
Men 51 think of him as he thinks of 5 
imſelf, they muſt (except: a few ſervile Flat- 
terers) fall as ſhort in the Expreſſions of their 


s f reſpect, which yet will be ſunk lower than 
| they really are by the height of his Pride, 


which by pretending to ſo much as his due, 


| will make every thing ſeem little, except 5 
| Aﬀrants, which will be as much magnified. 


and for which a great many things will be 


taken which were never ſo intended. 80 
that what between real and imaginary diſ- 


In : ; reſpects, the poor Self- admirer will endure 


N perpetual Crucifixion. To relieve which, 
he is denied the remedy of other Sinners. 


For they, whatever they endure beſides, do 
|  fatisfie their own Natural Inclinations, and -: 


* 


that's ſomething however, but theſe a Proud 
Man muſt deere to the opinion of others, 


ſince 8 
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ſince tis that which he ſo paſſionately courts, - 
and ſo he muſt pleaſe them though he diſ- 
| pleaſes himſelf” in it. 1 
7. But beſides all this, a Proud Man is by i 
his Pride put upon one of the unjuſteſt things 
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i in the World. For being full of himſelf he ' 
a i neceſſarily deſpiſes others, and from his 
ix great height looks down upon them with | 
178 Contempt ; and yet the ſame Pride that 
Tis makes him deſpiſe others, muſt make him 


deſire that others ſhould eſteem and regard | 
bin, Now beſides that the eſteem of thoſe .. 
whom a Man deſpiſes can't be of much worth 
to him, the very unfairneſs and unreaſona- | 
bleneſs of the thing is enough to take a- 
way even that little, when 4 Man ſhall con- 
ſider how againſt all Reafon and Juſtice ne 
is poſſeſs'd Of it. Not becauſe he does not | 
deſerve it, (for that a Proud Man will hardly = 
be convinꝰd of) but becauſe he does not, | 
and by the very conditions of his Pride is 1 
bound never to return it. But then it muſt | 
be uncaſie to lim as well as unreaſonable to | 
„ though perhaps not ſo uneaſie as to- 
LH. go without it. And ſo he ſubmits to one 4M 
Algeaſineſs to avoid a greater, but never em- 1 
D Joys any true Quict, or pure Repoſe. „„ 
28. But now Humility is all over nothing . 
2 elſe, and he that puts on this Yoke of Chriſt, | 
> will be ſure to find Reſt nnto his Soul. 80 
| our Saviour poſitively aſtures us, and both | 
Wo 5 KReaſon 
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Reaſon and Experience witneſs to the truth 


| _ of it. For the Humble Man thinking mean... 
| ly of himſelf, and fo not being apprehenſi we 
that he deſerves that others ſhould think any 
better of him, does not covet or affect to be 
had in high eſteem, nor to have outward and 
publick Acknowledgments of that worth 
for which he finds no Foundation within, 
and ſo deſires no Glory, nor conſequehtly i is 
under any concern whether he has it or no, 
nor jealous that he has it not, nor envious 
at thoſe who have it. Nor is he therefore 
put to the trouble of obſerving, or minding, 
pr inquiring what People think or ſay of =; 
| Him. Nor does he create any trouble or 
| difquiet to himſelf, either by Multiplying or 
by Magnifying Affronts, by fancying him- 
+ Felf to be unhanſomely treated when he is 
| not, or by aggravating ſuch Indignities as ha 
| may really meet with, beyond their juſt ſize 
and natural proportion. Beſides, that ha- 
ving a low ſenſe of himſelf, it cannot be 
either any great ſurprize or trouble to hint 
| to find that others think as he does ; and ſo 
| thoſe Diſreſpects do not give Hi any painful 
| reſentment which gall, cut, and wound a 
Proud Man to the Heart. And thus being . 
I indifferent to the Opinions of Men, he lives 
under no conſtraint, nor is 4 Slave to their 


unreaſonable Paſſions and Humours, but at 


liberty to follow hie own innocent Inclina- 
& 98 e tions, 
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tions, and to act as his Reaſon directs, and 
that becauſe he neither courts their Praiſe, 
nor fears their Cenſure. And becauſe he 
docs not, as he nced not, Sacrifice his Inclina- 
tions to their Opinion, ſo much leſs his Duty 
or Conſcience, and ſo he goes on quietly = 
in his own way, docs his Duty i in filence and 
ſingleneſs of Heart ; a great deal of good 
with a little noiſe, as regarding the Praiſe of 
God more than the Praiſe of Men. In ſhort, 
the Humble Man dwells low, having his Ha- 
bitation in the Valleys, beneath the Winds | 
and Storms of Paſſion, which all fly over his | 
Head, withont moleſting his Quiet or diſ- | 
N compoſi ng his Calm, and ſo he enjoys that 
ference Eaſe and profound. Reſt in himſelf, | 
that Sabbath of the Mind, which is better * 
than all the Noiſe, Buſtle, and Phantaftic | 
: Appearance that Pride makes in the World. 
7 Little do the Great and Proud Men of | 
Js World think what Reſt the Poor Humble | 
Man enjoys. They themſelves are the weary | 
and the heavy laden, weary in ſeeking. ways | 
to greaten and advance themſelves, and | 
heavy laden with the weight of a Paſſion . 
- Which they can never ſatisfy. And yet they 
will not lay it down, but hug and embrace 
their Burthen. They live in a Storm, and 
lleep in a Tempeſt, can find no reſt at home | 
becauſe of the concern they are in, whether | 
Others think {o well ol them as they do or 1 


o 
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themſelves; nor abroacl, Ment: of the c n- 
_ tinual Diſappointments and Vexations Wie 1 
they meet with there. Mean while, the Hum- 
ble Man whoſe dwelling is at the foot of the 

Hill, knows none of thoſe ruffling winds f 
Paſſion which moleſt thoſe whoſe Seat is 
upon the Top of it, but poſſeſſes his Soul 
in his Patience. "Dititne Sadiour who iuditeſt | 

_ the weary and heavy laden to come 710 th To: 
and promiſeit them reſe if they will, help us 10 

A uſwer thy gracious Call, to come unto thee, 10 
take thy ſweet Toke pom us, and to learn of 
thee to be Meeb and Lowly in Heart, that To 
nay find that Reſt unto our Soils, 0b thou 
only canſt give, and which they that follow thee 
_ hat e and 3 are only La ied 


5 fo receive. 


re ut. 
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Humility, from the Or nament n. lieb it gives 
to the Behaviour, CE 


B . * Behavior * aniderttind chiefly the 


that 18, the Communication of our 


Thos, F. or what elſe does Converſing 
mean! 3 And the good manner of doing this, 
is 2004 Behaviour. I know that Behaviour - 
is gnerally referd to the Motions and Ge- 
L3 5 ſtares 


manner of ordering Our Conver ſati- 
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ſtures of the Body. And I do not deny but 
that they are concern'd in it, but then it 
mult be as they are lignificant of the Senti- 
ments of the Mind. For as for Motions 
that carry in them no manner of meaning or 
ſignification, I know no great purpoſe to 
which they ſerve, or reaſon why they ſhould 
be valued. Now there are two ways of 
communicating our Thoughts, and fo of 
converſing, Words and Motions. For there 


are certain Motions that are as truly, though 


not altogether ſo diſtinctly, expreſſive of oujt 
Minds as any words can be; and one may | 
gather what poſture a Man's Soul is in, what |. 
Paſſion rules there, and how he ſtands affect 
ed towards us, by the ayre of his Counte- 
nance, by the turn of his Eye, and ſome | 
other movements of his Body, with as 
much, and ſometimes more certainty | and 
plainnels, than if he himſelf were to de- 
ſcribe it to us in ſo many words. Beſides 
that a Man cannot ſo well diflemble in iis 
Looks as he can in his Words. VE 
2. So then more diſtinckly, Behaviour is 5 
the manner of ordering our Words and 


Motions, thoſe being the two ordinary Signs 


- whereby we expreſs the ſenſe of our Minds. 
And the doing this well, that is the good 
manner of ordering theſe two ways whereby | 
we converſe, is good Behaviour, good Man- 
ners, Cirility or Centeelneſs. Which does 
not 
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not conſiſt in a few formal Cringes, or a 


ſet of empty inſignificant Geſticulations or 
Poſtures, or in a modiſh Dreſs, or faſhiona- 
ble Attire, much leſs in a confident Ayre, 


a poſitive Look, an undaunted Aſſurance, a 


pert Forwardneſs, or an aſſuming Hardineſs, „ 
looking people in the Face, and out of 
Countenance, but in ſuch a way or man- 
ner of Converſation, and in fo ordering our 
Words and Motions, the two great Inſtru- 
ments of it, as to ſay nothing or act nothing 
but what is fit, proper, agreeable, and be- 
coming both of our ſelves and thoſe whom 7 
We Converſe with. In becoming all things 
co all Men, that is I mean, in ſaiting and 
| accommodating. our ſelves to their different 
Tempers, Humours and Inclinations, in treat- 
ing every one according to their Quality 
1 and Condition, either by Birth or Education, 
in putting on that Ayre which befits both 
our ſelves and them, and in managing our 
Diſcourſe and Movement ſo, as to betray no 
undue poſture of Soul, no unhanſome diſpo-· 
ſition of Mind, and particularly, no diſaf- 
fection to thoſe in whoſe Company we are. 
Jo fay all at once, in ſuch a way of Ad- 
dreſs, as to render our ſelves eaſie and inof. 
fenſive, pleaſing and agreeable, that ſo Con- 
verſation may truly be, what it was intend- 
cd it ſhould be, a Bleſſing and a Conveni- 
| Fre, and not a Burthen to Society. He 
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that carries himſelf thus, behaves himſelf 
well, and though he knows neither how 8 
manage his Hat, nor to ſet his Wigg, I 

ſhall venture to call him a truly e 


and a right well-bred Man. 
1 confeſs a Man had need have a great 


dea of judgment and Prudence, and Expe- 
Ticnce, or at leaſt that which anſwers to Ex- 


pericace, Reflection and Obſervation ; he 


had necd alſo have a great deal of Ko-. 


ledge of Human Nature, of the World, 


and of Himſelf too; in ſhort, he had need 8 
be a WH5fe Man to be able to come up to 
this Character, to conſider what is juſt and 

fit to be ſaid or done to all Perſons, in all 
Circumſtances, and upon all Occaſions. And 
I doubt that abundance of thoſe who paſs 
for genteel and well-bred Men, would be 


found to come ſhort if they were to be 


fried by this meaſure, which yet ſeems to be 
the true Notion of Civility or good Man- 
ners, or at leaſt of all that is of a valuable 
Conſideration in it; and him I take to be 
the beſt Manner d Man that comes neareſt to 
it. There are I know certain arbitrary Uſa- 
ges and Modes of Deportment, which the 
cuſtom of the World has fer up for Civilitey | 
and good Brecding; and a Man muſt a little | 
: comply with them to avoid being ſingular 
and ridiculous ; but this is all thar is mate- 
rial a {ab{tautial | in it, and he that has 


this, 
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this, need not be very nice upon the other. 


For Civility is founded in Reaſon and good 
Senſe, and in the Exigencies of Society which 
would be unpleaſant and uncomfortable 
without it, and is the accompliſbment of rea- 


ſonable Creatures, and not of Monkeys, or 
dancing Mares. Nay it is a part of Mora- 
lity, not to ſay of Chriſtianity it ſelf, one 


of whoſe particular Precepts it is, that we 


ſhould be Courteous, 1 Pet. 3. 8. 


4. By this it may appear of what aſe, con- 
ſequence and importance, Civility and good 
Behaviour is, indeed of much greater than 
18 commonly imagincd, as being a Social 
Qualification, the very indearment of Socie- 
ty, and one of the moſt entertaining ſweet- 
neſſes of Human Life, and fo not only an 
Accompliſhment, but a Vertue. And con- 
fequently whatever ſerves or contributes to 
it, muſt needs be a thing of great excellence, 
as being ſo very ſerviceable to the intereſt | 

81 Society. But now this Humility does, 
and that in a high degree. It adorns our 

Behaviour, that is, it makes our Behaviour 
good Behaviour. And accordingly St, Peter 

Falls it the Ornament of 4 mel and quiet 

ſpirit, 1 Pet. 3. 4. And this Ornament he 

"oppoſes to thoſe vain Ornaments of Plaiting 

the Hair, wearing of Gold, and putting n 


8 Apparel, as the better and more beegjn- 
: ng Ornament LO the two, And indecd 


E 
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there is no ſuch Ornament as that of Hu- 
mility, nothing that ſits ſo well upon us, 
that ſo agrees to our Condition, that be- ; 
"i comes us ſo well, that ſo ſets off and graces 
o0iur Converſation, that gives ſuch an advan- 
tage to our Diſcourſe, ſuch an Agreeableneſs 
to our Motions, and ſuch a ſweetneſs to our 
; | — whole Deportment, and in fine, that ren- 
1 ders us ſo eaſy, fo amiable, and fo accepta- 
ble to thoſe who are any way concern'd 
1/8 with us. So that the ſame may be ſaid of 
| Humility, that Solomon ſays of a Father's 
I 1 Inſtruction, that it ſhall be an Ornament af 
| | Grace unto our Head, and Chains about our 
__ Neck. Prov; . 9, 5 
3. Humility muſt needs be an Ornament | 
I to our Behaviour, becauſe every body loves 
it, and is pleaſed with it in another, though 
the Bias of corrupt Nature inclining ſo much 
on the fide of Pride, may turn "them off 
i from practicing it themſelves. However it ; 
pPlcaſes where it is not practiced, and has the | 
' - Commendation even of thoſe whoſe Hearts 
are too full of ſelf-love to give it Admit- 
tance. It pleaſes even the very Proud. And 
1 that becauſe there is nothing offtenſi ve, dif | 
 reliſhing, or ungrateful in Humility. It does | 
3 not awe or oppreſs its Inferiours with its 
greatneſs, nor diſguſt or offend its Superiours 
dy Dan unyielding and uncompliant ſturdineſs. 
. Nor inlilt too „uch with, i Equals upon 
3 | | Rights | 
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Rights and Priviledges. But chiefly, becauſe 
buy aſſuming fo little to it ſelf, and by being | 


| fo ready to pay to every one their due re(- 


pect, it cuts off all ſuſpicion of Rivalſhip, 

Emulation and Pretenſion, which muſt needs 
render it very acceptable to all thoſe to whom 

theſe things are offenſive, that is indecd to 
moſt Men. : 
6. I might further fay, that Humility adorns 
our Behaviour as it is a conderſable Vertuc. 
A Vertue that ſeems as it were deſign'd on 


purpoſe to form Men for Society, to fit them || 
for the mutual intercourſes of Life, to endear | 
| Converſation, to make them eaſie and accep- (1 


| table one to another, and fo to ſupply the 5 


| wantof that Education which all Men have 

D * the Power nor the Happineſs to attain 
For every Man cam t be a Scholar, nor 
: = every Man be a Courtier. But every 


2 Man may be Humble, and that ſupplies all. 


For wht does Education do more than act 
the part of Humility ? Little indeed, or at 


"Þ leaſt that is worth much. Only there i is this 


| difference, that what Edncation does upon a 


Principle of worldly fineneſs, Humility doe 


upon a Principle of Vertue and Religion. 
|| The ſame thing upon a better Principle. For 
| it renders us Converſable, Familiar, Affable, 
Courteous, of eaſie Acceſs, and of as caſi e 
Addreſs, modeſt in propoſing our own ſenſe 


L of things, patient of Contradiction, and ward 
- ward 
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ward to Contradict, free to Commend, and 
as unwilling to find fault, eſpecially with 
Strangers, and thoſe who are above us. It 
ſweerens our Temper, plains and ſmooths 
our Humour, files off the roughneſſes of our 
Paſſions, with all that ill Nature which co- 
vers it ſelf under the faſhionable pretence of 

the Opleer, and ſo almoſt in the very literal 
ſenſe poliſhes our Converſation. E 


7. Humility may well be ſaid to contri- | 


bute to our good Behaviour, ſince it 1s it 
ſelf a part, not to ſay the whole of it. For 
the great ſecret of good Breeding, conſiſts in 
mutual ce on, or giving place; 
the Apolſt! 
another, Noz. 12. 10. That is, in a volun- Þ 
tary and alternate yielding to each other in | 
the Expreſſions of Difference and Reſpe&, | 
and treating others as above our ſelves, as 
fir as the order of the World will permit. 
An eminent Example of which, we have 1 in 
Abram's treatment of Lot, Gen. 13. 9 
no doubt the good Patriarch did fi incerely | 
and without complement, what the Men of | 
the World imitate and perſonate. | 
fond as they are of their State and Grandeur, 
they are fain to act the part of Humility, 1 
that they may appear Civil and well Bred. | 
For open and bare. fac Pride is the greateſt } 
Clowniſhneſs in the World, and therefore 
i however ſhe may ſtrut. and ſwell at home, 


that which 
e calls in honour. preferring one 


And 


For as 


uo 
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he finds i it convenient to borrow the Mac of 


Humility when ſhe goes abroad and makes 


her Viſits. Then how Modeſt, how Conde- 
ſcending, how Self-denying, how diſclaiming 
of all Merit and of all Praiſe, how abound- 

ing in all the inſtances of a reſpectful diffe- 
rence, when perhaps there is little or nothing 
of all this meant. Which makes what the 
World calls Breeding and Courtly Bchaviour, 
to be little better than an Art of Hypocriſy 9 
and Diſſimulation, a more cleanly and refined 
fort of Abuſe. But ſtill however, this ſhews 
that Humility, even in the Judgment = 
| theſe very Men, is the beſt Breeding, ſince 

they are fain to act it to recommend them- 

" ſelves and their Behaviour. And fo far they 
are right, only how were it to be wiſh'd, 
and how much better would it be, if inſtead 5 
of the form of Humility, they would endea- 
vour to put on the true Spirit of it, that ſo 
they might do that with caſe which they now | 
do with difficulty, and that with truth and 
| fincerity, which they now do fallaciouſly, 
| and with a kind of Theatrical Oſtentatioͤn. 
8. Humility becomes every Body but eſpe⸗- 
| cally thoſe that are Great. It is a Vertue 
| that indced loves not Height and Dignity, _ 
but yet which ſhines moſt Brichtly from a 
high Station, To ſee a Poor Man Humble, or 
an Tenorant Man Humble, though *tis what he. 

q ovght to be, and what well becomes him, 
| 1 MM 
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yet it is too much expected from him, to be 
thought any thing extraordinary. And let 
him be never ſo Humble, he will not pleaſe 
ſo much by being ſo, as he would offend 
by being otherwiſe. But now to ſce a Great 
Man Humble in the midſt of his Honours and 


Riches, in the full tide of his Proſperity, in 


the throng of his Admirers, amidſt the ſub- 
miſſions of his Attendants, the applauſes of 
Flatterers, and the Acclamations of the Peo- 


ple, it is the voice of a God and not of a 


Man, to ſce him forget his Quality, lay aft le N 
his State, and deſcend to an caſie and fami- 
Har Converſe with a Perfon of a mean and 
inferiour Condition ; or to ſee a Learned 
Man difcovrſe an Ignorant and literate 
Ruſtic with a familiar and unaffected ſimpli- 
city, as if the other were as Wiſe as himſelf; 
nothing certainly among all the great things 1 
of the World, affords ſo charming a Scene | 
as this. And let not any Man think that he 

leſſens or degrades himſelf by fo doing. No 
Man is the leſs. for his Humility. It is 
indeed a Littleneſs, but a Littleneſs that ſap- | 
| poſes Greattels, and that argues a truly great 


4 Emil. 20. 


and generous Mind. Magnorum | 
eſt iſta Pſiitas, as St. Auſtin |: 


fays, it is tlie Littleneſs of a Great Man.. 


9. And how much more were it to be : 


I wiſh'd, that the Great Men of the World | 
would figay to become thus Little, than that 


le 
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Little Men would affect to become Great. 
For alas, what is all the Greatneſs of this 


World ? No Man is truly the Greater for that 


which the World calls Greatneſs, ſuch as 
| Wealth, Honour, Splendid Equipage, Traian 
of Attendants, Ge. This is the Greatneſs 
of a Man ſtuffed out with Cloaths, a Great- 
neſs which is Foreign to him, and whereof 
F he himſelf makes the leaſt part. And if 
Pride be added to it, tis then the Great- 


neſs of a Diſeaſe. However, tis that which 


can't pleaſe a Wiſe Man, and which has 
| corrupted many a good one, and which 
with all its ſhew and Luſtre can keep none 
of us from Dying, and which it ſelf alſo _ 
muſt Dye with us. For that I think in the 
| worſt Senſe Dyes with us, which though it 
' deſcends upon our Heirs, yet goes not with 3 
us into the other World, where tis certain 
that Worldly Greatneſs has no place. There 
is no Chair of State there for the Man with 
the Gold Ring and Goodly Apparel. But Hu- 
mility is true Greatneſs, and to become thus 
} Little now, js t the way to be Great tor ever. 
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SECT. IV. 


The Excellency of Humility farther FF” tered, 
- gt its being 4 DN tion for Grace. 


"HE Grace of God with the Order | 
and Oeconomy of it, is a thing of | 


ga large and of a very high Conſideration, "| 


and may be juſtly reckoned among the Ivovinra. F 
(the things that are hard to be underftood) 
of Divinity. This Knowledge is indeed too 
Wonderful and Excellent for me, I cannot 
attain unto it. Only for the preſent purpoſe 
it may ſuffice to ſay, that by Grace here! 
underſtand in the general, the inward ope- | 
ration of God's Spirit ſupernaturally aſſiſting | 


our Natural Faculties, fo as to enable them Þ 
to act for, and attain a Supernatural End. 
Or in plainer and more familiar words, 


that Divine Aſſiſtance whereby we are diſ- 


_ poſed and inabled to keep God's Command- i 


ments, and to lead Good. and Chriſtian 1 


. : Lives, - 


2. How the Spirit of God works upon our | 
Minds I know not, and how the Motions 


and Workin gs of it arc conſiſtent with our 


| Liberty, at leaſt according to ſome Mens Di- 
vinity, would perhaps put our Philoſophy 1 
pretty hard to't to explain. In the genera! 
1 think 3 it moſt late and reaſonablc to Toppoſe 1 


that 
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| hat the Holy Spirit of God works upon 
| our Minds in ſuch a way as is proportio- 
nuable to our Natures ; (the deſign of Grace 
| not being to deſtroy Nature, bit to perfect 
and improve it) and ſince there are but two. 
Principles or Motives of Action, viz cither 
the reaſon which we perceive Why a thing 
ſhould be done, or the ſenſe of Pleaſure which 
we find in the doing of it, I further think 
that the manner of that Divine Operation 
which we call Grace, cannot be more Rati- 


onally and Intelligibiy explain'd, than (ac- 


cCording to the Hypotheſi is Of a Modern Phi- 
loſopher) by the way of Light, or by the 

way of Sentiment; theſe being the "Two 85 

Principles whereby we act, and there being 

| no other conceivable. Motive of our Deter- 8 

I; minations, but either the Neaſon which Wwe 


| fee na thing, or the Pleaſp ere which we fes! 
ftom it. 


3. If then we may be allowed to ſpeak "Fo 


BB things according to our Conceptions of them 
(and | know ed how we can ſpeak of them 
any otherwiſe) we ſhall find it neceſſary to 
| fay that the Grace of God which helps our 
Infirmities, and aſſiſts us in the performance 
of Chriſtian Duties, is either Grace of Lit, 
or Grace of Sentiment. Grace of Line is 
that Operation of the Divine Spirit which 5 
| opens the view of our Minds, and diſcovers 
do us the Beauty of Vertue, and the Reaſo- 
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nableneſs of our Duty. Grace of plains; 


is that operation of the Spirit which makes 


our Duty pleaſant and delectable to us, or 
which gives us a ſenſe of pleaſure i in the do- 
ing of it, making us to #aſte as it were, as 
well as to \ ſee it. But the preciſe manner how 1 
either of theſe are done, I pretend not to 
Explain: „ 5 
- However as to the lde of the 1 
PN tion, I think we cannot well conceive other- 
wiſe of it; and that it may not appear No- 
vel, 'tis to be obſerv'd, that though it has 
received great Imbelliſhment and Improve- 


ment from a Modern Pen, yet the ground of 


it is in St. Auſtin, as is plain from theſe re- 


; markable words of his, which the forementi- 
7 oned Author alſo produces. 


2 5 Peccatorum. me- 1 Nolunt Homiues facere quod F E 


; Libs. EY juſtumnt' eſt, ſeue quia latet an 
3 DR Jaun fet, ſive quia non clelectat. 


Tanto enint quidgz vebementius vol umus, quan- 
uo certius quam bomun fit novimus, eoqʒ delecta. 2 
mur ardentins.... Ot autem innoteſcat quod | 

latebat, G. ſuave fiat, quod non delectabat, gra- 


tie Dei eft, Gc. Men ſays he, will not do 
what is Juſt, either becauſe it is not known 


to them whether it be Juſt or no, or elſe | | 
becauſe it does not delight them. For we | 
will every thing by ſo much the more vehe- 


mently, by how much the more certainly 


we : know how 604 it is, and by how much 
. 08 1 


10 be choſen by us 


2 5 . 72 ogg VE 


A Frei concerning Hemilhy, 1 


the more ardently we are delighted 8 it. 
Hut that it may be made known to us what 
lay hid, and may become ſweet, what did 
not delight us, is of the Grace of God. 
To the ſame purpoſe 4 little after 
in the ſame Book he points out e 


theſe two ſorts of Grace under the diſtingui- 


hing Characters of Certa Scientia, and Ty. 
ei Vier ix, certain Knowledge, and Victo- 
rious Delectation. Where he alſo further 
tells us, that when we implore God's help to 
do and to fulfil Rightconſne(s, what elſe 48 
we ask, but that he ſhould open to us what 
lay hid from us, and make that ſweet and 
pleaſant to us w hich did not del light us. Cum 
autem ab illo illius adjutorium deprecamar ad 
facienlam per ficienaamq jaſcitiam, quia ali, 8 
Aeprecamun quam ut aperias quod Iatebat, G. 
ſuave ſaciat uod non deleFabat. So that AC»: 


cording to the Doctrine of St. Auſtin, the 


Grace of God is Knowledge and Pleaſure, 
which are but other words for Light and = 
Sentiment, the former informing the Un- 


derſtanding, and the latter preventing, mo- 


= ving and attract! king 1 75 
the WIll by givipgit [ fay a kind of Natural Love, 


becauſe indeed it is Supernatural 


A. kind of © * Nath- as to the Principle, and Natural Y 
| ral Love and Inclj- only as that ſianifies a Love of 


luclination, whereby we are car- 


= nitio! '} to that which \ ried to the doing of a thing, tor 
18 good, and which this Vientore of Heligiit which we 


+ find in it, and not ay Extriniic 


* 5 _ upon | 


' 
| 
| 
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upon a mere Intellectual View, or fole con- 
viction of the Mind, but we have an evil 


concupiſcence in us, and tis fit there ſhould 
be a contrary weight to counterballance it. 
Pleaſure to attract, as well as light to con- 
Vince. 


5. For! look upon Grace 8 the Suppletory 


of corrupt Nature, and a Remedy againſt Ori- 


ginal Sin, and a Counterpoiſe to the weight 


of that cvil Concupiſcence which dwells 8 


a3, and ſo to bear date ſince the fall, as being 
the Purchaſe and Procurement of the Media- 


tour. And accordingly it is called the Grace 
f our Lord Jeſus Chriſt who being the Head 
of the Church and the great Steward of God's 58 
 Houſhold, that gives them their Meat in due 
__ Seaſon, ought 1 ſuppoſe to be acknowledged 
as the Diffenſer of this Crace, ſince of His. 


fullneſs as St. John ſays, we have all received, 


Toi n I. 16. And there is no doubt, but that 
it being dif pen“ d by him who is the Wiſdom 1 0 
t the Fath ler, there is a moſt wiſe Order and 
an excellent Occonomy in the diſtribution of 
this Grace. For an infinitely perfect Mind 
can do nothing arbitrarily and without reaſon. | 
hut what that order is, though 'tis what I 
ſhould be glad to learn if I knew who could 
teach me, yet not knowing where to find that 
Inſtructor, I muſt be content to leave it as 
one of thoſe ſecret things which belong 0 


God, and to wait the Revelation of it in 


N 4110 other State. e * 
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6. In the mean while that which is of a 
nearer concern to our purpoſe at preſent, 18 
this. That fince the Grace of God is the grcat 
Inſtrument of our Regeneration and Sanctifi- 
cation, the Sced of the new Birth, the Medi- 
cine of fick Nature, and the ſtep whereby we 


aſcend to Glory, it plainly and neceſſarily 


follows, that whatever ſerves to diſpoſe us 

for the reception of Grace, a thing ſo uſeful 
and neceſſary both to Goodneſs and Happt- 
neſs, muſt needs be allowed to have a very 
eminent degree of Excellence. For the good- 
neſs of the means always takes its meaſure | 


from, and bears proportion to the goodneſs = 
of the end. But now that Humility diſpoſes 


_ thoſe that have it for the reception of Grace, 


ve are aſſured by St. James in theſe words, 7 


Gol refijreth the Prond, but giveth Grace unto : 


_ the Haw ble. James 4. 6. Which words ſeem - 


to refer to t! 141 Parallel Text! in the Proverbs, 


FSnrelh he ſcorneth the Scorners, but. he gioeth 1 


race unto the Lowly, Prov. 3. 34. Grace in 
all ſenſes, both as it ſignifies favour, and as 

it fignifies the inward Operation of the Holy 
Spirit alliting our Infirmities, which is (next 
to Glory) the greateſt favour. And becauſe 


. know not why it ſhould not be 
comprehended, and that though the word in 


the ſtrict and primary ſenſe of it ſhould be 
allowed to ſigniſic favour, That it ſignifies 
tf 9 often, ef} Pay. in the Old Teſtament 


M11 unt 
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5 tempted above that Je are ble, but wil with 
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cannot be denied. But that it ſignifies ſo 


throughout the Scripture (as a Learned Man 
will have it) cannot ſo readily admit. That 


one place of St. Paul (not to alledge any 
more inſtances at preſent) ſzems a juſt Ex- 
ception to the contrary. My Greis ic ſuffici- 


ent for thee, 2 Cor. 12. 9. Where both the 


Ci; cümſtance of the Caſe, and the coherence : 


of the Text ſeem to concur in making it ne- 


ceſſa ary by G 83 here to underſtand the Aſſi- 


ita Ine of God Cj: We Spirit, St. Paul had Deen 
under ſome violent Temptation, and had 


prayed three times that ic might be removed 
from him. To which the Anfiver was, my 


Grace is ſufficient for thee, as much as to 
lay, to uphold and 1 75 thee under this 
Temptati . tho' I do Ot fee fit to remove E oy 
it yet. Which ſe >nſe as it beſt agrees to the 

| Caſe, fo is it not a little confirmd from what 
immediately follows, for y ftreagth is made 


— 4 


Her feck in weakneſs, as much as to ſay, that my 
Divine Power in upholding and ſupporting 
is then moſt eininent and manifeſt, when 


Men are in a ſtate of Natural impotence and 


diſability, unable to help themfelves. And 
to this 1 further add, that this place of St. 
Paul ſeems parallel to another place of the 
_ fame Apoſtle, is. there hath no temptation 
taken Jour but ſuch as is common to Man, but 


God is faithful, who will not ſuffer you to le 


e : 
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the * Fomptarioit alſo make a way to eſcape, that 


je may be able 'o bear it, 1 Cor. 10.13. Theſe: 


Texts ſeem both to intend the ſame thing, 
And to refer to the ſtre ithening and alliſtins 


Grace of God's Spirit, inavling s to relilt 
and withſtand Teript ations, which is that 
Grace of God which was ſufficient for St. 
Pail, aud is fufficient for all Chriſtians, tho? 


they may not havc ic in ſuch a meaſure as 
he had. 


7. To this ſenſe it ſeems alſo rexforntle” 
to 2vply thoſe two places of the Prophet 
Iaiab, to this Man will I look, even to him 
that Fs poor, and 75 a contrite ſpiri 71, and trem- 
bleth at Z 0. OTE „ Iſa. 66. And again, thus 
ſaith the high and lofty one that "inbabiteth : 
Df 0 whoſe ame is Holy, I dwell in the 
. bieh and Dy place, with pet alſo that is. of 4 

contrite anc 4 able Spirit, &c. Chap. 57. This 


it ſeems is God's Dwelling- place upon Earth, 


the Tabernacle of his Reſt, the Soul of an 


Humble and Lowly-minded Man. But now 


how docs God dwell in us but by his Spirit, 
and by the Gifts and Graces of it. And there- 

fore this again ſhews that Humility is a diſ- 
poſition for Grace. As does alſo that Reati- 

tucdc of our Saviour Chriſt, Bleſſed are the 
poor in Spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 

| Heaven. For if by Vertue of this Beatitude, 

the poor in Spirit (by whom we are chiefly 

to underſtand. the Humble) are intitled to 


1 e the 
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the Kingdom of Heaven, then by conſe equence 


they muſt be ſuppoſed to be equally intitled 


to the Grace of God's Spirit, ſince without 


Grace there can be no Glory. 


8. In the Old Creation we read of a void 


and inform Maſs, and that then the Spirit of 


God moved upon the face of the Waters. 


fis ſo in like manner in the New. Humi- 
lity is that Myſtical Void which is the Thea- 


tre of the Divine Operation, upon which 
the Holy Spirit of God acts by his Gracious, 
as upon the other he did by 


* Natural 18 here 


che nth oppoſed. Mis Natural Influences. Hu 


to Moral, and not mility is a ſtate of Self- empti- 
8 RN oppoſed 8 


| Supernatural. 


neſs, and the emptineſs of it 


Vas inane ad mnovendum ei. We 


ng 


is its Capacity, that which 
_ diſpoſes it for, and makes it capable of the 
Divine Inf) pirations. For one Qualification 
for being filld, is to be empty, and if we 
will receive of his fullneſs, we muſt be empty 
In our ſelves. He indeed is full, and willing 
to communicate of his fullneſs, and the foun- 
tain of Grace is always open, and always 
running; and accordingly, our Saviour in 
his Diſcourſe with the Woman of Samaria, 
compares it to a well of Living Water John 4. i 
But there is ſome diſpoſition requiſite on 
our part, and that is to be empty when we 
come to draw at it; for as St. 
eee Auſtin ſays, Tam largo Fonts 
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had need put an empty Veſſel to the month 
of fo large a Fountain. And this is the 
reaſon that St. Bernard gives of the great di- 
verſity and inequality in the diſtribution ot 
Grace, why ſome have ſo much, and ſome 
o little, which he ſays is not that God is 

either a needy or a covetous diſpenſer of it, 
but that where empty Vellcls are wanting, 

the Oyl muſt needs be at a ſtand. 
Dune ſpiritnalis gratiæ 1nopia tan- 5 
ta qubuſdam, cum aliis copia tan- 
ta exuberet £ Profeto nec avarus, nec be eſt 
_ eratie dliſir ibutor. Scd ubi vaena waſa deſunt, 
flare olenm nec eſſe eſt. e alludes to the ſtor 7 


of the Widow's Oy! 0 by the Pro- 
: Phe t Eliſha, 2 Kings 4 5 


God promiſes his FTE to the Hamble. . | 


and therefore there muſt be ſomething in Hu- 
mility that diſpoſes Men for Grace. This 


Heavenly Rain in this differs from the Na- 
tural, that it falls chiefly in the lower places, 


whereas that falls indifferently. But herein 
however it reſembles the Natural Rain, that 5 


however it falls, yet it ſtays and lodges in . 


the lower Grounds, in the Valleys, which 
alſo is the chief place for Springs and Foun- 


tains, according to that obſervation of 755 | 


Pſalmift, be ſendeth the Springs into the Val 

leys, which run among the Hill, P/al. 10 4. 

No to theſe Valleys, both St. Auſtin and St, 
Bernard compare the Humble and Low- ſpirit-. 


XR ö —ů — 
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De Verbis Apo- 
ſlolt. Serm. 9. 
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117 Valleys, they take what is 22 fo and 4 
not let it go. If water falls upon a high place, 
it runs wad and falls off, but if upon 4 con- 
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ed Man. S; Humiles ſunt valles 


ſunt, quod inſuderis copinnt, non 
dimittunt. Si venerit aq ſu- 
der altitudinemn decurrit & defluit. i af} - 
. G humilem locum, & capitur &. 
80 St. Auſtin. If they. are Handle they 


cavous and low place, it is there received, and 
there it ſands. He might have further ad- 


ded, and inriches it, and. makes it fruitful, 


And ſo 'tis with the hearts of Humble Men, 


thoſe Spiritual Valleys, they receive the Grace 


of God and keep it, (there being nothing in 


the Spirit of Humility that 1s offenſive to "the = 
Spirit of God, that grieves or provokes him | 
to depart) and being thus under the ſtanding 
and remaining Influences of the Dew of | 
Heaven, they grow Fruitful with it, and abound | 
in every good word and work; and ſo as 


the Pſalmiſt ſays, The Valleys are lo thick with 8 
5 Corn, that they rejoyce and 2 5 


10 The Humble Man is the Tree planted | 


Be by the Rivers of Water, that bringeth forth 


His fruit in his Seaſon, and whoſe Tear does 


not wither. For where are the Rivers of 
Water but in the Valleys. Surely in the Val 
Sermo de Sancto tey 4 ſays St. Bernard, For who i 


Bene dicte Abb.an hi not ſee ſays he, that the 
os - 1 


; Torr ents do decline the ſteep paces 


of 
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of the Mills, and li vert to the middle lowneſs 


of the Valley. So truly ſays he, Cod reſets 


the Proud, and gives grace lo the Humble, He 
thrives and prolpers, and is fruitful in his 


low but fat and rich Soil, while the Proud 
Man on the top of his bleak and barren 
Mountain, for want of taking or retaining 
[ts Spiritual Dew, dries up, hardens and 
wichers. For he is too high for the Grace of 
God, as having no ſenſe of his need of it, 
nor can the Spirit of God delight to dwell 
with him, who has ſo much of the Spirit 
of the Devil. No, *tis the Man of an Hum- 
ble Spirit with whom God declares he will 
take up his Reſidence and Abode ; and our 
Saviour comparing the Grace of the Spirit , 
to Water, gives us a hint to conclude that it 
will not reſt upon a Proud Heart. For Wa- 
ter we know does not love high places. 
And the ſame may be ſaid of the Divine 


| Grace, And tlerclore ſays St, : 
Bernard again, Altitudo eſt, 1 Lil Xatalis 


: Dom. Serm. 4˙ 
illuc non perveniunt fluenta gra- 


Ie. He is a high place (ſpeaking of a Proud . 


| Man) the ſtreams of Grace do not reach 


thither. No they do not, but they deſcend 
| from thence into the lower ground, into the 
Heart of the Humble and Poor in Spirit, who 


4 1 receives that Grace which the Proud Man re- 


jects and is not worthy of, and fo has a double 


Portion of the Spirit, the Proud Man's ſhare, 
and his own tod 11. It 
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11. If a more diſtinct account be deſired. 


and it be ask'd what that is in Humility 


which makes it ſuch a ſpecial diſpoſition 


for Grace. I Anſwer, that befides that Sclf- 
_ emptineſs is a proper qualific: tion for being 
repleniſhed according to that in the Magni f- 
cat, He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he hath ſent erapty away : 5 and be- 
ſides that the Spirit of Humility is moſt agree- 
able to the Holy Spirit of Cod the Lord 


and giver of Life, it is further to be conſi- 


dered that the Humble Man is moſt ſenſible 
of his Sins, and confequently moſt penitent 
for them, and ſo will be moſt earneſt in deſt- F 
ring. Grace againſt them, as well as Pardon 
For them. He is alſo to be ſuppoſed to have 
the greateſt ſenſe of his Wants, and of his 
Unworthineſs to have them reliev'd, of his | 
Infirmities and of his Unworthineſs to have 1 
them aſliſted, and conſequently muſt be pre- 
ſumed to be more vehement in his Deſires, 
and more earneſt in his Prayers to have all | 
ſtance for the one, and relief for the other. 
To which we may further add, that an Hum- 


ble Man has a more deep ſenſe of his depen- 


dlence upon God, (that being one principal J 
Conſideration that makes him Humble) and 
ſo muſt more intirely rely upon him for the 

ſupply of all his wants, and of Grace among 

the reſt, there being nothing more indiſpen- 1 
ſably neceſſary for us than that. As ao : 
„ ae 
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that Humility makes a Man to be of a more 
teachable, tractable and obedient Spirit, caſie 
to be directed, inclinable to follow, willing 
to be made Wiſer and Better, and as more , 
ready to wait for the Grace of God, ſo alſo 
to wait pon it, to yield up himſelf to its Di- 
vine Conduct, to be led and govern'd by 
it, ſo as not to receive it * var, or to 5 
deſpite to the Spirit of Grace, Who as all 
other Gueſts loves to abide where he meets 
with a kind Reception and Entertainment. 
12. And thus we may in ſome meaſure 
conceive why and how Humility diſpoſes for 
Brace. Only for the more right underſtand- 
ing of this matter, I think fit to ſuperadd 


| this further Caution, that when 'tis ſaid that 
| Humility diſpoſes for Grace, I would not be 
| underſtood to mean for the fri Grace, fince 


then we ſhould difference and diſtinguiſh our 
| ſelves, and ſhould have ſomething which we 
have not received, contrary to the Doctrine 


of St. Paul, and fo even our Humility it 


| ſelf would be a juſt occafion tor Pride and 
| Boaſting. No, we do not prevent God by 
_ prediſpoſing our ſelves for any Grace or 
Favour of his, but he prevents us with the 


| Bleffings of his Goodneſs, and his Grace is 


the Principle, Progreſs, and Complement of 
all the good that is in us, even of Humility | 
it ſelf. And therefore when that is ſaid to 

diſpoſe us for Grace, the meaning is n 
9 


increaſe of it. In the ſame ſenſe that : 


which we have already received « diſpoſcs 107 
more, according to what our Lord Hime! 


; In Vigil. Natal 
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for more Grace, or for a greater and furth 
good uſe and duc improvement of that Gra 
tells us, IWhoſocver hath, to hire ſais be Given, 


and he ſhall "have more Abundance, Sos 13; 
12 


ſtian Humility, which ſerves to the molt ex- 
cellent Ends and Purpoſes, and particularly 


by which we are diſpoſed and qualified to 

have Grace, whereby we may ſerve God acceb- 

_ tably with Neverence and Godly fear, as the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks, Heb. 12. 28. And therefore 
J end this Confideration with | 
Dom. Sermo. 4 that of St. Bernard, arguing the | 

fame Concluſion from the very 
fame Principle, Quid Humilitate ditins, quid | 

Precioſius invenitur, qua nimirum Reguim (- 

lorum emitur, & divina gratia acquirizzr £ Si- 
cut ſcriptum ef, Beati pauperes ſpirits, it nim 
ipſorum eff Regnum Cœlorum, G. apud . Aoſta Þ 
lum, Deus ſuperbis reſiſtit, Humilibus as tem | 
dlat gratiam. What more Rich than Humility, | 
what more pretious is there to be fund. Since 

by it the Kingdom of Heaven is purchaſed, and 
the Divine Grace acquired ? As it is written, 

Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is tb 
- Walen, of Heaven; and as tis ſed the 


But then which is the conc luſton of : 
all this what an excellent Vertue is trac Chri- 
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Hooſtte Cod reſiſts the Proud, but gives Grace 
to 5 Humble. 

And thus I have ſhewn thi great excel- 
of Humility upon theſe four diſtinct 


Heads of Conſideration, the Reaſonableneſs 


of it, the Quict and Repoſe which it gives 
to the Viad, the Ornament which it gives 
to the Behaviour, and laſtly from its being a 
Diſpoſition for Grace. There are here ſome 
Ser things which might be conſidered, but 
being too obvious to be made the ſubjects 
of diſtinct Sections, which I am not willing 
to multiply more than needs muſt, I ſhall 
juſt touch upon them in a Curſory way, 
leaving them to be further digeſted and in- 
luarged upon by the Reader at his leafure, 
| to whom in the handling of any Subject, 5 
much more in ſo copious a one as this is, 5 
ſomething ought to be left. ö 
. To ſhew then more tully the e 5 
cy of Humility it may be further conſidered, 
that it is a great advantage to Wiſdom and 
| Knowledge. They that will view the Stars 
with the moſt clear and diſtin& proſpect, muſt 


| doit froma deep Pit; and ſo the beſt Foun- = 


| dation for Science, is a Low and Humble ſtate 
of Mind. For the deſire of Knowledge be- 


| ing Natural, nothing but our Opinion that -. 


"_ have it, can hinder us from cndeavour- 


| ing after. it. This the Proud Man has, he is 


already wiſe 1 in his « own conceit, as wiſe as 
any 2 
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any Body elſe is, or at leaſt as he need to . 
be, and ſo there is a ſtop put to all Thoughts 


or Endeavours of growing Wiſer, and con- 
ſequently to all further improvement, which 
in great civility is left to thoſe that zeed it. 


Whereas the Humble Man thinking himſelf 


to be of that number, as having A | low opi- 


nion of his Intellectual Attainments, as of 


all other things pertaining to himſelf, is more 


| heedful and diligent i in his ſearch after Truth, 
and in conſulting the Oracle of Wiſdom, 


whether by his own private Meditation, or 


by the inſtruction of others, and fo though 
on lower ground, yet he fees a great deat 
further. And thus Humility is 2 Key of 
Knowledge, eſpecially in Divine matters, where 
y teachable Spirit, and a Mind willing to 


learn, and be adviſed by thoſe who are wiſcr 


than our ſelves, is of greater conſequence. 
than brightneſs of underſtanding, * 
46. The ſame may be applied to Goodneſs, -—Y 
whereof the Humble Man thinking he has 
but little, endeavours after more, "and. not 
thinking himſelf to bade already tad. or 
10 be already perfect, he follows after, and for= 2 > 
getting thoſe things which are behind, he reaches ” 
forth unto the things which are bc -fore, and preſſes 
towards the Marh for the Prize of the hieh cal- 
ling, Phil. 3. 12, 13, 14. Whereas the Spi- 
5 fh Proud Man, the Conceited Phariſee, 
that 120 God 1 thank ther, whoſe Prayer: runs 


i 


— TATE — Oe 
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ſo much upon the rehearſal of his Vertues, 
as to forget the confeſſion of his Sins, think- 
ing himſelf all Perfection, and with the 

Church of Laoclicea, to be Rich and to have 
need of nothing, when at the ſame time he 
is Poor, Blind, "Naked, Wretched and Miſe- 
rable, he zpprehends no occaſion he has of 
endeavouring to grow better, and accord- 
_ 1ngly he does not, notwithſtanding that he 


| Has perhaps as much reaſon to do it as a- 


nother Man. But fo it is, the Valleys thrive 
and flouriſh, while the ] lofty Hills grow dry 


and barren. 


i It may. alſo be conſidered as a further 
| commendation of Humility, that 'tis the ſu- 


| reſt and moſt direct way to Honour and Re- 


ſpect. This indeed is a thing of leſſer moment 
in it ſelf, and what Humility can well be 
without. But *tis what is greatly valucd by 

moſt Men, and is ſo far juſtly zo be valued 
as it ſerves to higher and more important 


- Purpoſes, to qualific him that has it to glo- 
_ rify Cod, and do good to Men. And ſince _ 


both Salomon and our Saviour Chrisf have 
both taken notice of it, it would be an Omiſ- 
ſion hardly exculable not to beſtow a Re- 


flection upon it. Says the Wiſe Man, before 
Honour is Humility, Prov. 15. 33. And 8 


the Wiſdom of God, he 2225 Humbles himſelf 
hall be Exalted, Lute 14. 11. That is, Re- 


3 and had | in Elen. t or o the o - 
calion 
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caſion of our Saviour's Diſcourſe requires it 
| ſhould be underſtood in that place, as both 
following and being given, as the reaſon of 
that ſaying of his, thew ſhalt thou have Wor- 
ſhip in the "preſence of them that ſit at meat 
with thee. To verify this, it is not neceſſary 


that it ſhould be ſo among all forts of Men. 


Neither I think 7s it. For among ordinary 
People, Humility is not ſo much "regarded. : 
And a Man may Humble himſelf long enough 

before they will Exalt him. On the contrary, 
they perhaps will be the firſt that ſhall pull 
him down lower, and keep him down when 


ba is ſo. Here if my Experience and Obſer- 


vation be right, a Man is generally valued 


according to "that value Which hne ſets upon 


himſelf, and if he take ſtote, look great. and 
carry it high with them, he will f find Reſpect 
and Worſhip among them - but if he gives 
Hhimſelf a lowly and ſubmiſtive Ayre, they 
then take that ſtate upon them which FO 33 | 

_ clines, and his Humility docs Re. VE: to 
make him Cheap and Contemr Ptihle with 


them. Thus it is vc ery Often among N 1 


People, upon whom the Pearl « oy Hui. lity 
is but ill beſtow” d ; they know not t the e 
os it, and will many times cven fread It in | 
the very Dirt. But among thoſe of better 
Quality, and more rc fined Educat tion, and 8 
who have a juſter and more re&ify'd ſenſe 
of things, it is far otherwiſe, There the 
rent of Wa Jewel 
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Jen is underſtood, and valued according 


to its worth. There the Humble Man finds 


his due reſpect, and the lower he depreſſes 
| himſelf, the more will he be Exalted. Nei- 


ther is this without reaſon. For Humility 


beſides the excellency of its Teniper, and the 


* greatneſs of the Vertue, ſhews a good un- 
' derſtanding, and a right judgment of a Man's 


ſelf, and fo intitles him to reſpe&, which 
Men are alſo the more willing to pay to the 
- Humble Man, becauſe he is ſo little juſt to 
himſelf, Whereas Pride, beſides the folly and 
_ weakneſs which it betrays, and want of true 


9 worth to deſerve reſpect, it alſo hinders ang 


diſaffects Men from giving it, by its own 
preventing forwardneſs to uſurp. „ Ant 
# thus the Proud Man drives away from him 


that Honour and Reſpect which he fo greedily | ” 


hunts after; and the Humble Man that flies 
from it is perſued by it. By which means, 

thoſe words of our Lord come to have their | 

accompliſhment, Whoſoever exalteth himſelf 


ſpall be abaſed, and be that humbleth bimſelf | 


a foal be exalted. 8 
A ſtrange turn od tranſpoſal of Events, 5 
and ſuch as no doubt will be as differentiß 


received. The Humble Man bears his Exal- 


| tation handſomely and well, with a tempe- 


| rate Spirit, and well compoſed Mind, know- 


4 ing how little he deſerves it, and that he re- 


| ceives no real addition of worth from it. 


N And 
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And ſo looks upon himſelf as the ſame Man 
ſtill, and as diſtinguiſh'd from others not ſo 


much by the glory of his Light, as by its 


ſhining from an higher Orb. But now the 
Proud Man takes his Abaſement, Poorly, Mi- 
- ferably, and Contemptibly, He links under 
it, frets and repines at it, ſtruggles with it, 
fights and contends againſt it as the Fegpri- 55 
ant did againſt the prevailing waters, and to 
as much purpoſe. Nothing makes ſo ſtrange | 
a Figure as a high Spirited Man in a low Con- 
dition, eſpecially if fallen into it from a | 
higher. A Proud Man brought down and | 
| fallen into Contempt, is one of the pitifullſe 
Crcatures in the World. And yet no body | 
pities him, but every one rather tramples | 
wpon him and endeavours to tread him down |} 
Tower into the Mire, where we muſt leave him 
Miſerable, till he can either raiſe his For- 
tune, or humble his Mind. 1 
„ Again it may be farther copfileral | 
that Humility is 2 great Friend to Content- .Þ 
ment. The Humble Man is always a Con- 
tented Man, as thinking any condition or ſta- 
tion good enough for him, and moſt to be 
much better than he deſerves. It alſo gives 
A Man Spirit of Submiſſion and Reſi ignation! 
to Ood's Providence, which is the beſt Ground 
and Foundation of true Contentment. Ilt ET 
keeps a Man in that place and order wherein | 
| the Providence of God has ſet him; hinders | 


kim _ 
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him from making public Diſturbances to ſerve 
private Ends, from depreſſing others to exalt 
and advance himſelf, and ſo contributes to 


| the public Peace and Order of the World. 


To which alſo it further ſerves by making 


Men ſubmiſſive to their Betters, and obedi- 


ent to their Governours, good Servants, and 
loyal Subjects, by preventing Faction in the 
State, and Schiſm in the Church, and by put- 
ting a Bar even againſt Hereſy it ſelt, be ne? 
Pride i is generally cither the Mother or the 
Nurſe. Accordingly St. Auſtin 
Calls Pride, Mater Hereticorum, Contra Eyiſto. 


1 the Mother of Heretics. Humili- ORG 


1 Cap. 6. 
ty is the moſt Orthodox thing in 


N the World ; or if it ſhould happen to Err, 1 


pet it is not obſtinare in its Errours, but 


= 5 ; ready to acknowledge and relinquiſh them 
upon better Information, for which alſo it 


ſtands fairly diſpoſed. Whereas Pride natu- 


* rally carries Men to Singularities and Inno- 


vations in Religion as well as in other things, 


makes them apt to Err by affecting to te. - 


out of the way, and when they do Err it 
confirms them in their Er rours, which 1 high 


| Spirit is more inclinable to defend. than! 8 
| renounce or acknowledge. Add to this, that 
| Humility keeps the Peace between Man and 
Man as well as that of the Pablic, prevents 


Anger, or ſtifles it in the very Birth, cuts off 
all occaſion of Strife and Contention, which 1 


De Santi vi- 
nitale. Ns =” 
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as Solomon obſerves, cometh by Pride, Prov. 


12. 10. deadens the force of Injuries, recon- 


ciles Differences, pacifies Reſentments, throws 
a Bridle upon the neck of Ambition, and is 
the beſt Remedy againſt all Envy and Frm. 
lation in the World. And 'tis for this Rea- 
fon, according to St. Auſtin, that Charity en- 
diet not, becauſe, as it immediately follows, 


it is not puffed. 1b. For he ſuppoſes the | 
Apoſtle to ſubjoin this latter Character of | 
Charity as the reaſon of the 
former. De qua cum dium eſe 


alſo Wave. a general Influence upon all other n= 
„ | 


ſet, Charitas non æmulatur, ve= | 
ut f 6 fir quereremns unde fiat nt nom amu- 
letur, continuo ſubdidit, non inflatur. * 
109. But I muſt not forget further to re- 522 
mark that Humility is an excellent Diſpoſi- 
tion for Faith, which finds the eaſieſt Ad- 
miſſion, and enjoys the moſt undiſturb'd Poſ- 
ſedſſion in an Humble Mind. How it inclines 
2 Man to receive the Revelations of God, 
and particularly the Miſteries of Chriſtianity, 
though it does not comprehend the manner, 
8 reaſon, or poſſibility of the Article. How = 
8 caſts down Imaginations, and every hieh * 1 
That exalteth it ſelf againſt the Knowledge of 
So, or the Belief of what he reveals, and : * 
ig brives into Captivity every Thought to the OB. 
Alience of Chriſt. But then if it thus diſpoſes 
and prepares the way for Faith, it muſt 3 8 
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Vertues, and upon all good works, even up- 
On the Whole Body of Chriſtian Life, which 
all depends upon the firm Beſief of the Truths 


of Revelation. So that Humility will be 


„ _ accordingly St. Bernard calls 


found to be at the bottom of all Religion, 


In die Nat alis 
_ Fund amentum cuſtoſq; Virtu- Down Soom 1. 


. the Foundation and Guardian 
of the Vertnes. But then if its Influence hs 


ſo great upon Goodneſs, it muſt as much 
diſpoſe us for Happineſs, and that's the laſt 


thing I ſhall obſerve tor the Commendation 


N Humility, and to ſhew what an excellent 


Vertue it is, that it qualifies us for Heaven, 


from whence the Proud Angels fell. And 
for this we have Our Saviour's expreſs word, 


Þ Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs 3s the 


| Kingdom of Heaven. Which for the greater 
ee of we 18 made the firſt 
5 of the Beatitndes. : 
20. I ſhall not reckon among > the Excel; 


| lencies of Humility the great rarity of it, 
though that be commonly eſteemed as an 


” Excellency. Jam rather ſorry that ſo excel- 


lent a Vertue ſhould be ſo rare. As indeed I 


1 think this is to a very deplor able degree. We | 


all call Chriſt Maſter, but where is "the Man 
„ that learns of him, that learns of him „e 
leſſon of Humility? We content our ſelves 


i knowing that Its a good thing, in com- 
FM ee it when it comes in our way, and 


„„ 
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in cenſuring the want of it in others ; but 
who endeavours to have it in himſelf 2 We 
allow it a place in our Morality, nay, even 
Magnify our Religion for teaching it, calling 

it a Vertue properly Chriſtian. But we overlook 
it as much in our Practice as the Heathen | 
Philoſophy did in its Morals. God grant 
us his Grace, that Chriſtianity which i is now 


ſo well underſtood, may be better pred : 
than 1 „ 


JJ ae apa na wi ES 


A did 1 e "= 8 3 


'T H A P. V. 
Ib. Neceſſey 2 of Thunliy calf lead. 


51 Neceſſity hore 1 do not mean u that 
which is Abſolute, whole Oppoſite 
includes a Contradiction, or which excludes 


all Contingency, as when a thing mult ab- 
ſdolutely be, and cannot poſſibly not be, or 


be otherwiſe. | But 1 mean a Conditional Ne- 


ceſſity, or a Neceſſity upon Suppolition, ſuch _ 


as that of the Means in reference to that end 
which cannot be attained without it. For 
here, though ſuck a means cannot be ſaid 
to be abſolutely Neceſſary, but Contingent, 
becauſe abſolutely ſpeaking, I may refuſe 
both the End and the Means too ; yet ſuppo- 


 fing me to be poſitively and effectually deter- 7 
{| mined upon ſuch an End, it will be neceſſary 
for me to will and uſe that Means, and that 


becauſe without that Means there is no poſſi- 
bility ſuppoſed of obtaining that End. And 


Et accordingly ſuch means, however Abſolutely 
-_ contingent, are in this ſenſe, and as the Sup- 


poſition is now put, not improperly ſaid to 
be neceſſary, For indeed it is a real degree 


of neceſſity for one thing to follow upon 


the Poſition of another, though that other 


2 be not neceſſary to be put, However, it is 


:N-4 VU“ 
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not fo great a Neceſſity as that which is Ab- 


ſolute. But in this Senſe I know nothing 


but God and Eternal Truths that can be ſaid 
to be neceſſary. All other things are I think 
Abſolutely ſpeaking, but Contingent. 


2. The Neceſſity of a thing imports fome- ” 


thing more than the mere excellency or-2t; 
Every thing that (in the ſenſe before defi- 
noed) is. Neceſſary, is indeed Excellent, but 
every thing that is Excellent, is not as ſuch N. 
ceſſary. Indeed the ſame ching that is Excel-. 
lent may alſo be neceſſary (as in the preſent 
caſe) but not as ſuch, or for that reaſon, | 
And accordingly the Excellency of a thing | 
does not infer the Neceflity of it. As for 5 — * 
Inſtance, [ may commend uch a Medicine as M- 
an excelle: nt Remedy to Cure ſuch a Diſeaſe, 
and yet it may not be neceſſary, ſince *tis pol- — 
fible that the ſame Diſeaſe may be Cured by 
another Medicine. But indeed if it cannot, 
then that Medicine CO Neceſſary as well as 
Excellent, and the more Excellent becauſe 20 
Neceſſary. ©, 


3. Now this is; ike: Cafe as to > Hits, 


It is not only an excellent Means for the 

procurement of all thoſe good Ends, or to 

produce all thoſe good, wholeſome and de» - © 

ſirable Effects, from its Serviceableneſs to. 

Which we have commended its Excellency 2 

in the foregoing Chapter, but is alſo necel- 
tary to the Procurement or Production af 


them 3 3 
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or them; ſo that without it thoſe Ends cannot : 


3 te procured, and thoſe Effects cannot be pre 


duced. It docs not only ſerve to the Repoſe 


and Tranquility of the Mind, but there is 
no ſuch thing as Tranquility of Mind to be 


had without 3 it. It does not only ſerve to 


' adorn the Behaviour, but is alſo a neceſſary 
RKequiſite to that. purpoſe, there being no 


| ſuch thing as Decency or Comelineſs of Be- : 


haviour to be maintain'd without it. And 


| fo in like manner of all the reſt. Which by 


| the way is a Conſideration further applica. 
dle to the ſetting forth the excellency of Hu- 
| . mility, ſince it is neceſſary to the production 
Jof all the forementioned good Effects, as 
1 well as certainly productive of A 
4. But before I proceed any further in 
ſhewing the neceſſity of Humility, I ſhall 


| prepare the way to it by ſome general Re | 


flections upon the neceſſity of the Vertues at 


| large. They are neceſſary two ways. Firſt, 

| By the Will and Ordination of God. Se -— 

| condly, in the nature of the thing it ſel 
They are neceſſary to procure us Admittance 5 


into Heaven. And they are neceſſary to qua- 
lfte us for the enjoyment of it when we are 
| there. They are neceſſary both to the poſ- 


1 ſeflion and to the fruition of that Object 


| wherein our Happineſs does conſiſt. Theſe 


5 are „ . and ought to be Daman 


1 Firſt HE 
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F. Firſt then, the Vertues are neceſſary 


Conditions of our Admittance into Heaven. 
Not that this Neceſſity is ſo grounded in the 
nature of the thing as the other is. No, there 


is nothing in the nature of the thing it felt 


Abſolutely conſidered that hinders or r makes | 


it impoſſible, but that God may locally ad- 
mit a Sinner into Heaven if he pleaſes. But 
he will not, and he has poſitively declared 


chat he will not. For ſo the Apoſtle tells 


us expreſly, that without Holineſs no Man ſhall 
fee the Lord. So then God requires Holineſs | 


as the Condition without which no Man ſhall | 
ſee him, or be ſo much as admitted to his | 


Glorious Preſence. And ſo there is a plain . | 


neceſſity of it for that purpoſe, though not | 


by the Abſolute nature of the thing, yet by | 
the ſetled Will and Appointment of God. 
6. Not but that this Will of his has a great 
deal of Reaſon in it too. So much that | 
perhaps conditionally ſpeaking, and confide- | 
ring God as acting Wiſely, and according to | 


certain meaſures of Order and Perfection, it | 
may be true to ſay that he cannot (that . 


1% cannot) ſo much as admit any Man 


inc Heaven without Holineſs. But yet Ab- 


ſolutely ſpeaking, or according to his Abſo- | 
| tute Power which extends to every thing | 


wherein there is no Contradiction, I think ; 


| there js no doubt but that he can, there be- 
25 ng no natural and in the _ to | 
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However, he has declared that he will 


boon and 'tis certain that God may juſtly and 


reaſonably require Holineſs as the condition 


without which we ſball not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and that notwirhſtand- 


| ins that Chriſt has Dyed to Open it for us. 


5 For though Chriſt has ſatisficd to the full for 
our Sins, as far as concerns the demands of 
Divine Tultice, yet the ſatisfaction which he 


made, and the price which he paid for our 


5 Redemption being not that very thing w hich 1 5 


the Law required (for the Law required the 


puniſhment of the Offender himſelf, and that 
the soul that Sinn d ſhould Dye) God ihk 
have choſen whether he would have accepted —— 
|| this Satisfaction or no, and as infinite as it | 
was, might have refuſed it if he had pleaſed. 
- It therefore he did accept it (which to do. 85 
| was of it ſelf an Act of Grace) he was at 
liberty to limit and qualifie it with ſuch Con- 
— ditions as he ſaw fit either in relation to the 
Dinner, or in relation to himſelf, the Glorv _ 
of his Attributes, or the Order of his Go- 
vernment. And if Repentance and Holincſs 
of Life ſhould appear to him to be Conditi- 
| ons of that Nature, he juſtly and reaſonably = 
| might exact and require them as the neceſſary 
| " Conditions of our Admittance into Heaven,” 
| And accordingly he has done fo, and 'tis 
| now his declared and eſtabliſhed Will not to 
* nie: t any thither without them; however, 


by 
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* his Abſolute Power he might be ſuppo- ” 
| {ed able to do otherwiſe. 


7. But it would be to no purpoſe if he 


ſhould. And that becauſe Secondly, the Ver- 
tues of Chriſtian Life are neceſſary not only | 
to give us a right of entrance into Heaven, 
but even to qualifie us for the enjoyment of | 
it when we are there, to make us wet parta- 
bers of the Inheritance of the Saints in Light. 
And this Neceſſity is not from any poiitive | 
Inſtitution of God, but is founded in the ve- | 
ry Nature of the thing. For there goes | 
ſomething more to make up the Happineſs | 
of Heaven, than an outward Object, Place, 
or State. There muſt be alſo an inward |: 
Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind to Corre- | 
ſpond to it, or elſe we ſhall poſſeſs only, and | 
not enjoy. Now this Temper is Holineſs, a | 
| God-like frame and diſpoſition of Mind. For | 
28 Happineſs 3 is a Relative thing, ſo God the | 
Object of it, is a Being of Infinite Purity | 
and. perfection; and therefore if we be not | 
nin ſome meaſure Partakers of that his Di- | 
vine Nature and Spirit, we ſhall not be like | 
him, conſequently cannot Love him, and con- 
5 ſequentiy cannot Enjoy him. 80 that Holi- | 
naeſs is a natual Diſpoſition for Happineſs. — 
And if our very Bodies muſt be changed, put 
on another Temper, be Refined and Spiritu- il 
ized to fit them for the Glories of Heaven, | 
end to Inhabit Eternity, as St, Pay! ſays they 


mult, b 
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. muſt, when he tells us that this Mortal mult 8 
| put on Immortality, Cc. and that Fleſh 'and 
Blood cannot Inherit the Kingdom of God, 
moch more is it neceſſary that our Souls ſhould 

| be found in a fit and ſuitable Temper for the 
| enjoyment of fo excellent an Obje&. So 


that however we may ſuppoſe it Abſolutely 


| poſlible for a Man to be admitted to Heaven 


5 without Holineſs, yet tis Abſolutely impoſ⸗ 


| fible he ſhould be Happy without it. 


8. Now this Natural Connexion between 


"| Holineſs and Happineſs, does moſt ſtrongly 
inforce the Neceſſity of a Holy and Chriſtian 

I Life, and moſt effequally ſhut out all Evaſi- 

I ons and Dependencies whereby Men might 
| otherwiſe deceive and abuſe e For 
it the whole Buſineſs and Concern of a Holy 
| Life, reſted only in God's Will and Pleaſure, 
= it there were no other Neceſlity of it bur 
| what was Arbitrary and of his making, it 
the Vertues of Chriſtian Life were therefore 

| only good becauſe he commanded them, and 

I therefore only neceſſary to Happineſs becauſe 5 
Cod had tied theſe things together, by ma- 


| King one of them a condition of the Heber, 


| then as God mieht Abſolutely diſpenſe with f 
| his own Laws and Conſtitutions, and un- 


I make what he had made, fo the impenitent 
dinner would be apt to fatter himſelf with | 


= hopes that he would, (to encourage him in 
| which preſumption the Infinite Goodneſs and 
| | | Me re 5 
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Mercy of God would afford him a very ſpe- 


cious Argument) and as a conſequence - 
this that ke might poſſibly be Happy with- Þ] 


out being Holy, which therefore he would | 
not think himſelf ſo much concern'd to be. 
But now if there be a Natural and Antece- 
dent Connexion of theſe things, ſuch as God 
did not »ake but find, if Holineſs in the very 
reaſon and nature of the thing be neceſſary 
to Happineſs, then however God might diſ- 
penſe with Arbitrary ſettlements of his own, 
Fet the Reaſons and Natures of things, and 3 
thoſe Eternal Relations which they have to | 
each other are Immutable, and fo the nece(- 
ſity of Holineſs which is founded on theſe 
Reaſons will be Abſolutely Indiſpenſable, | 
Which as it juſtifies the Wiſdom and Good- | 
neſs of God in requiring ſuch and ſuch Ver- 
tues of us, becauſe he knows them to be in 
themſelves neceſſary for us, ſo it puts Men | 
unqder ſuch a ſtrict and binding Obligation to 
a Holy and Chriſtian Life, as by all the Arts 


ane Devices of Selt- flattery they can never 1 
= Evade. : | | 


9. And ſo much of the Neceſſity PP the 'Y 


v ertues in General. Now as to Humility in | 


particular, it is to be conſidered in like pro- | 
| Portion that it is neceſſary (as all other | 
Vertues are) two ways. Firſt, By the Will | 
| and Commandment of Gad. Secondly, In |} 
the Nature of the thing. it ſelf, And fo. 


it 
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tit has both the Neceſſity of the Precept, and 
the Neceſſity of the Means, as the Language 

of the schools expreſſes it. Which is all the 
Neceſſity that any Vertue needs, or indeed 
can poſſibly have. For whatever Neceſſity 
is more than this, is that Abſolute Neceſſity 

before ſpoken of, which as it ſtands not 

with Liberty, ſo neither with Morality ; and 

cConſequently Humility would loſe all its Ex- 
ceͤllency (at leaſt as to us) and even ccaſe to 
be à Vertue, if it were in that ſenſe Ne- 

" - ceflary. 

A  - Firſt then, Humility is neceſſary by | 

the expreſs Will and Commandment of _ 

| God. It is enjoyned us, and required from 

3 by the ſame Authority that other Duties 
are. He hath ſbemed thee Man, fays the 

I Prophet Micah, what is good ; and what doth 

\ | the Lord require of thee, 50 70 do Iuſtly, and 

\ | #o love Mercy, and to walk Humbly with thy 

. God ? Micah 6. 8. Here you Kine Humi- 

5 

r 


I lity ranked with Juſtice and Mercy, and made 
one of the Branches of that Goodneſs which 
God has ſhew'd us in his Law, (the place re- 


: | ferred to is the 10th of Beat. 12, ee.) ane 
\ | requires of us by that Authority which he 

„ | Has over us. And accordingly ſays our Sas. 
win Chriſt, who as a Prophet was to Ilu- 

1 | ſtruct us in our whole Duty, and to Reveal 1 
n to us the whole Will of God, to Teach as 


o | well as to Fall all Rightcouſneſs, £ os” TT 
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of me, for I am Meek and Lowly in heart, 
Mat. 11. 29. He bids us Learn 8 him, and 
the reaſon added why we ſhould Learn of _ 
him, plainly imports. ht it is that we are 
to Learn, vis. Meckneſs and Lowlineſs of 
Heart, And this our Saviour alſo calls his 
| Toke, and bids us to take it upon us, take 

my Yoke upon you; wherein he plainly [1g- 


nifies it to be an Eſſential part of his Service, 


and of our Duty. And accordingly he pro- 
nounces a Bleſtednefs upon thoſe that have 
this temper of Mind, Blzfſed are the poor in 
_ ſpirit, for theirs is ihe Kingdom of Heaven, 
St. Paul alſo makes this to be one part of 

- our Chriſtian Calling. I therefore, ſays he, -þ 
the Priſoner of the Lord, beſecch you that ye | 


walk worthy of the Vocation wherewith ye are 1 


called, Epheſ, 4. 1. But how ſhall we do this? | 


That he tells us in the next words, with all 1 


5 Lowlineſs and Meehneſs, Se. Again ſays he 


nin another Exhortation, Let nothing 1 


through ſtrife or vain elory, but in lowlineſs of J 


mind, let each eſteer others better than thems | [ 


ſelves, Phil. 2. 3. And 'tis remarkable that i 


he further preſſes the ſame Exhortation from | 
the Example of Chriſt, with whom he would 


5 have us to be like minded. Let this mind be | 


i you which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus; wo 
being in the form of God, thought it not rob- | 
bery to be equal with Go ; but made bimſelf = 


af 10 reputation, and took upon hin the form 
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8 Aha "IN and was made in the likeneſs of 
Men, 


and being found in faſhion as a Num, „ 


f ir. himſelf, Ke. ven. 3, 8, 7. 9. The 
Abpoſtle here ſets forth the great and won der- 
ful Humility of Chriſt, creed in the Pro. 
found Submiſſions of bis ncarnation a 


Paſſion, and exhorts us to imitate him! in the. 


like Spirit and Temper of Mind. in like 
manner as our Saviour himſelf does his Diſ- 
ciples in another Caſe, If I then your Lord 
| and Maſter have waſtid your feet, e alſo ON Gt 
to waſh one anothers feet, John 15. 14. That 
is, condeſcend to ts meaneſt Offices whereby 
you may do good; for ſays he, I have _ 
Fpðou an Example that ye ſhould do, as I have 
| done to you. Again ſays tne A oftle, f maths 
ing to thoſe whom he had juſt 0 
1 fed to have put on the New Man, Put on 
= therefore (vs the EleF of God, holy id belo- 
died.) bowels of mercies, Enteeſ?, humbleneſs 
| of wind, meeſneſs, lone-ſ ring, Sec. Cel. 
REL Where beſides the Exhortation, Humi- 
ſity is here repreſented as a part of that Spi- 
ritual Cloathing which becomes the New 
Man. And becauſe it does ſo, St. Peter calls 
it the Ornament of a meek: . 77 10 ptr 1. 
which he tells us, 3s in the 
| gredt Price, 1 Per. 3 3. 4. And withal, nakes 
1.1 to be the very Dreſs and Habit of a Chri- 
ſtian, when he bids us to be . loathed with 


eforc 97 85. 


U of God of 


tt. j Al of oe be [ny one to another, and | 


„ 
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he Cloathed with Pumilitg. Which Exhorta- 
tion he backs with this "io For God re- 


fifteth the Proud, and giveth ace: to the Hum- 
lie, Chap. F. wer. 5. 


11. But it will be of particular concern- 


ment to this purpoſe, to obſerve the Anſwer 
which our Saviour made to his Diſciples up- 
on that Ambitious Queſtion which they put 
to him, to know who ſhould be the greateſt } 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, He calls to him 
a little Child, ſets him in the midſt of them, | 


and reads them a ſeaſonable Lecture of Hu- 


milicy upon him. Telling them, that anleſs | 
they were converted, and became as little Chil- | 
dren, they ſhould not enter into the Kingdom | 
of Heaven, Matth. 18. As much as to ſay, | 
that unleſs you lay aſide that Spirit of Pride | 
and Ambition, and Affectation of Dominion 
and Grandeur which was the occaſion of your 
moving this Queſtion to me, and put on the 
Spirit of Simplicity and Humility, whereof | 
this Child is a Living Emblem, you ſhall 
be fo far from being orcateſt | in the Kin gdom | 
Of Heaven, that you ſhall not come there at 
all. And chat by becoming as little Children, 
our Saviour means the ſame as becoming ſo 5 
in reſpe& of Humility, is plain both from | 
the Occaſion upon which the words were 
ſpoken, and from the Explanation of them | 
that immediately follows, whoſoever therefore | 


ö OY bumble mn Bhs 45 this little Child, &c. 


80 
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So that here we have our Saviour's expreſs | 
declaration of the neceſſity of Humility. in 


border to Salvation. There is therefore no 
| poſiible admiſſion (if we will believe him 
who is Truth it ſelf) into the Kingdom of 
God, without Converſion frotfi Pride, the 
: putting off that Devilliſh part of the O14 
Man, and the putting on the Spiritual Child- 
hood of Humility. The Gate of Heaven is 


low it ſeems as well as flrait, and we muſt 
ſtoop down and bend our ſelves, even to the 


- dimenſi ions of a Child, or elſe there 3s: no 
| cutring in at it. 


12. But then Secondly, Humility is alſo 


= neceſſary 1 in the Nature of the thing, as well 
as by the Will of God requiring it from us. 
And therefore it is that he docs require it. 

- Tis not to ſhew his Authority, or to exer- 
ciſe his Dominion, or that he pleaſes hiniſelf 
as ſome of the Great ones of the Earth may 

do, in our Subjection and Inferiority, as if 
our Lowlineſs and Humility added any thing 
do his Greatneſs and Eminence; but he re- 
quires it of us as he does all other Vertues, 
Dccauſe he knows that 'tis in it ſelf juſt and 
| reaſonable, pet fective of our Natures, con- 
ducive to our Intcreſt, and even neceſſary to 
our Welfare aud Happineſs. And accord- 
ingly this account is given by Moſes, of 
 GoÞs Dif] penfation with the People of Iſraet 
0 the Wilckerneſs 


T. bon ſhalt remember all 
Th 85 I a a the 
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the way which the Lord thy God led thee thefe 
ori y years in the Wilderneſs, to humble thee, 
and to prove thee, and to know what was in 
thine heart, whether thou would it keep his Com- | 
wandments or no. Deut. 8. 2. And again, Who fed 2 
tee in the Viilderneſs with Manna, which thy Fa- 
tert knew not, that he might bumble thee, and 
that he might prove thee, to do thee good at 


thy latter end, Ver. 16. And if God Hum- 


bled the 1/raelizes with a deſign of doing 


them good by it, then we may juſtly ſuppoſe 


that when he requires that we ſhould be 
; Humble, *tis for the ſame reaſon, viz, be- 

| rl tis for our good to be ſo. Fel 

5 . Well, but now Humility is tha neceſ- = 
_— fary in the Nature of the thing Two ways, | 
or to a Twofold End. Firſt, It is neceſſary | 
10 Goodnefs. And Secondly, It is neceſſary 


to Happinefs. It is neceſſary as a Natural 


means to the former, and as a natural con- 
dition of the latter So that we can neither | 
be Good nor Happy without! it. Which makes 
it as neceſſary as any Vertne can be. 
14. Firſt it is neceflary to Goodneſs. How {| 
much it befriends It was obſerv'd in the fore- | 
going Chapter, wherein this was affigned as | 
one Reaſon and Character of its Excellency, £ 
that it tends fo much to the promotion of 
Goodneſs, and our improvement in it, and | 
that it influences the whole Body of Chriſti- | 
an Lite, Butan excellent Medicine may not 
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be a neceſſary one. It is very true, and 


| what we obſerv'd before. But now this » 


not the Caſe here: For Humility is both. 


does not only ſerve to make us good, hich 
is its Excellency, but in ſuch a manner that 
we cannot be good without it, which is its Ne- 
ceſſity. Which will. more diſtinCtly appear 
if we conſider, 


15. Firſt, that 1 A: Man be Humble 


and have a low Opinion of himſelf, he will 
not think himſelf much concern'd to cndea- = 
vour after Goodneſs, or if he does, he will 
|| content himſelf with low degrees of It, not 
| becauſe he thinks them to be fo, (for then he 
would endeavour to riſe higher) but becauſe 
hae thinks that he needs not to be much bet- 


ter than he is, and ſo will not be very ſoli- 


Citous to add to his Stature. And if he be . 
then a Dwarf in Goodneſs, *tis but the Na- 
ftural and neceſſary conſequence of his Pr ide : 
and Self-conceit. The whole need not a Phy- 

| frcian ſays our Saviour, and they that think 12 
themſelves ſo, will be lure to be of bis Opi- 
nion. And therefore a Man had need haute 
an Humble ſenſe of himſelf, and be tho- _ 
| roughly ſenſible of his own Defe&s and 

|. Infirmities, or elſe he will ſtand at a low 
pitch of Goodneſs, for want of apprehend- 
ing the need that he has of advancing to a 

9 higher, 80 that mir is not only ſervice- 


-Q 8 8 5 able, 125 
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able, but even neceſſary to our improvement 1 


in Goodneſs. I might fay the ſame alſo as 
to the firſt beginnings of it, ſince Humility is 

the foundation of Repentance, and of new- 
neſs of Life, to which a ſenſe of a Man's 


former Vileneſs is abſolutely neceſſary. But 


yet the neceſſity of Humility to Goodneſs, N 
will farther appear if we conſider Secondly, 
that all our Goodneſs without Humility is 
nothing worth. For Pride ſpoils all our Ex- 
cellencies, covers and buries them as Charity | 
does our Sins, utterly defaces the Beauty of | 
all our Vertnes,and ruins all our good works, | 
not only thoſe which are done in the ſpirit 
of Pride, and from a principle of Vanity, 


but exen all the reſt fo far as concerns any | 


Character or Denomination of Goodneſs that 


might accrue to us from them. Tis that 1 


Dead F "ly in the Ointment of the Apotherary 
which caſey it to ſend forth an ill favour, | 
Eccleſ. 10. 1. let the other Ingredients be 


: never fo rich and good, and. the whole nc. = 


ver ſo well prepared. 80 does Pride by our 


Vertues, which though they were never ſ@ | 


Freak, and never ſo many, yet that one Ex- | 


_ ception, But he is Proud, is enough to drown |Þ 


and extinguiſh them all. Which ſeems to 


.* have: been the Caſe of the Fallen Angels. 
We do not read of any other fault they had 


but Pride: ; In a! other reſpects they ſeem 
TEES, "hare. 
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have fi I'd up their Aug e Character, but 


this was their clover Foot, or rather their 
giddy Head that made them miſs their OL 
and fall from Goodneſs and Happineſs. So 
that though a Man had all other Graces, Var 

tues and Endowments, and were in other re- 
ſpecs even as an Anecl, yet without Humi- 
fity, as St. Pail lays of Charity, he would! 
be moth ing. 15 


16. And thus is Humility nerell ary. to 


Goodneſs, both as it diſpoſes us to endeavour 
after it, and as it derives a value upon it, 
Lo as that without it all our Goodneſs is 
nothing worth. Upon which double Conſi- 
deration I may now venture to ſay, that Hu- 
mility is the Ground-work of all Religion 
and Vertue, and the very Foundation upon 


which the Spiritual Fabric ſtands. And the 


Jower this Foundation is laid, the ſtronger 
| is the Building, and the longer it will laſt, 
And they that will Build high, muſt lay ne 
Foundation low, or elſe the Building it ſelf 
will quickly become ſo. But if a Man will 
preſume to Build without this Foundation, 
eſpecially if he thinks of carrying his Work 1 
do any conf derable height, he does but pre- 
| pare for a ſpeedier and a larger Ru: His. 
BY Building will be like the Houſe that was 
Built upon the Sand, and he himſelf like 
him that Built it, that is a Fool, Mat. 7. 26. 
þ For 0 our Lord calls him, though what he 


on 3 lays - 
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ſays concerning that matter, is moſt rcaſona- | 
ble to be underſtood by way of Suppoſition : 


only. For indeed as to the actuality of the 


thing, hardly any body Builds at that rate. 
| Only in Spirituals, (where Men are always 


the greateſt Fools, and commit the groſſeſt - 


Overfi ghts) nothing is more common than 
for Men to Build Caſtles in the Air, to Pro- 
jet great Heights in Religion, great Devo- 


tions, great Auſterities, profuſe Charities, &c. 


* ;irhont' x good Foundation of Humility at 


Bottom. But they Build only for Ruin, for- 


: Laughter, and for Repentance. And there- 


fore ſays St. Auſtin very excel- | 


De bei- Deniz lentiy to this purpoſe, Magnus 
ni. In Evang. Se- | 


=: Lan, blusen. ale vis, a minimo incipe. Cogitas 


10. muiagnam Fabricam conſtruere celſt- 
1 tuclinic, de Fundamento prius (o- 


| eta Ee. Et quantum quiſq; vult & I 


7 diſponit Super imponere molem ædcliſicii, quanto | 


Oy erit majus &dificium, tanto altius fodit Fun- 


damentum. Et Fabrica quidem cum conſtrui- 


tur in ſuperna conſurgit. Qi autem Git - 


| Frndamentum, ad ima deprimitur. Ergo &. Fu: | 


brica ante celſctudinem humiliatur, G. faſtigi- : 


mum poſl Aumiliationem erigitur. Would you... 


be great, begin with being little. Do you | 


N think to Build a Fabric of great Height, eſt | 


think of the Foundation of Humility. An 4 


as much weight of Building any one de- 
ſigns s ande contrives to have upwards, and OE 7 
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| How much the greater the Building will be, 
ſo much the deeper he lays the Foundation. 
And the Fabric indeed when it is Built, riſes 
up high, but he that digs the Foundation, 5 
works low. And therefore even the Fabric 
is hambled before it is raiſed, and the top of 
it is raiſed after it was humbled. To the 
like purpoſe again, and very a 
hanſomely, ſays he, Arbo- ges, chi d In 
van. Secun aun Joan. 
rem attendite, petit ima priuc, Ferm. 38. i 
* furſum excreſcat. Tigit ra- 
diicem in humili, ut verticem tendat ad C el; am. 
NMinquid nititur riſe ab Humilitate >? Tu autem 
fene Humilitate vis excelſa comprehendere : „„ 
nie Radice auras petis. Ruina eil ifta, non in- 
| erementum. Obſerve 4 Tree, bow it firſt tends 
I downwards, that it may ſhoot forth upwards. It 
. | faſtens its root low into the ground, that it may 
| ſend up its top towards Heaven, Ts it not from 
„ Humility that it endeavours to riſe ? But you 
without Humility would attain to hieh things. 
di are for growing up into the Air without a 
+ | Root. But this is not Growth, but Ruin. But 
I then if Humility be the ſame to Goodneſs _ 
- | and Vertue that the Foundation is to the 


1 | Building, and that the Root is to the Tree, 

z | according to this double compariſon of St. . 
E Auſtin, there needs nothing more to convince 
| us of its neceſſity as to this Part, or how ne- 
- | ceſfary it is (to apply the ſame to Humility 

3 Acht the * pale lays of Chur) that we 


LN. 85 be 
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be alſo rooted and grounded in it. And ſo 1 
proceed to the other part of 1 its neceſſity, Viz. | 
to obſerve, _ MN 
N Secondly, That Humility i is alſo neceſ- 
ſary to Happineſs. Firſt, to the Happineſs |} 
of this preſent Life. And that both Private 
and Public. It is neceſſary to make a Man 
ſerene and eaſie within himſelf, that Repoſe 
and Tranquility of Mind which was before 
ſhewn to be the effect of Humility, being 
alſo impoſſible to be obtain'd without it, 
ſince there is no reſt in Pride, as was before 


alſo ſhewn. And then again it is as neceſſary 


to make Men eaſie, agreeable, acceptable, and | 
comfortable to one another, wherein the Hap- 
pineſs of Society, and the Pleaſure of Con- | 


verſation does conſiſt, Men muſt converſe, | 


and muſt maintain ſome Social Correſpon- 
_ dence with each other, as not being able to 


_ ſuffice for themſelves in the ſupply of their | 


wants, and that's their I»f#r-7ity and their Ne- | 


ceſſity. But to do this pleaſantly and agree- 
ably, with their caſe, and to their content | 


| nd ſatisfaction, that's their Happineſs. But | 


nc there is no doing this without Civility, | 
nor no being Civil without being Humble, | 
or at leaſt without acting the part of Humi- ; 


lity. But hat, beſides the Hypocriſy of it, 


is ſuch an uncertain, inconſtant and uneven _ 


thing that there is no truſting to it, or de- 
pending upon it, For he that will 1 (to ſerve 
Es on "©: 
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a turn) act that part towards one Man, will 
not think himſelf concern'd to do the ſame 
1 towards another, and he that will act it at 
one time, will either not mind, or not care 
© | 80 > it at another. For a Man cawt be al- 
ways 5 upon the force, the Actor will ſometimes 
tire, and the Vizard will ever now and then 
; drop. There is nothing like acting from a 
S Principle. And therefore I think [ may be 
allowed to ſay, that there is no being truly, 
| univerſally, conſtantly, and uniformly Civil 
without Humility. 5 


18. But then 3 alone ſerves to thaw th 5 


1 neceſſity of Humility to the common Happi- 
neſs, For take Civility to be ſo indiſ pens. 
| fably neceſſary to Society, that there is no 
tolerable living in the World without it. In- 
| deed a preat deal of that which is ca med by 
that ſplendid Name (by the Maſter of the 
| Ceremonies good Icave) I think might by 
| ſpared, without any real detriment to the i in⸗ 
tereſt of Human Life But as for true, natu- 
| ral, ſubſtantial Civility, that mutual Ceifi Hor © 
| to, and Preference of one another which we 
| were before ſpeaking of, that is abſolutcly 
| neceſſary, as ſerving not only to adorn Con- 
verſation, but to make a Comfort and a Bleſ- 
ſing of it. Which it would be fo far fron 
| being without this Civility, that it would E 
* hardly poſſible to be indured, and a Mar 
were much better be alone by himſelf (if wry 
Could 
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could but have his Neceſſities ſupplied) in | 
ſome vaſt unknown Solitude, than to live | 
and converſe in the World upon thoſe terms. 
Por indeed a ſtate of Incivility is next to a 
ſtate of War, and though Laws and Govern- 
ments would in this Cale (Which is the ad- 
vantage it has above the other) be ſome pro- 
tection and ſecurity to a Mans Life, yet 
what wovld be the Pleaſure or the Comfort 
of it if Men were continually croſſing, af- 
_ fronting, diſobliging, and putting Indigni- | 
ties upon one another, as it would be if this 
Civility were ſecluded. Certainly a Man 
| were then much better be out of the World | 
than in it. And therefore if Civility be ſo | 
5 neceſſary to the common Happineſs, Humility 
that is ſo neceſſary to Civility muſt be ſo too. 


19. But if by the common Happineſs be 


5 underſtood that which is of a more Political 
Conſideration, that which concerns the Peace 
and Proſperity of States and Kingdoms, and |} 

the good Order of Government, it is to be 
> e e that Humility is every whit as ne- 
Cce.ekpſſary to this, as it is to the pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction of private Converſation, For 
tis Humility that keeps Men within their 
- Bounds and Diſtricts, makes them contented | 
with their Stations and Aff ignments, though | 
they be low, fo that the Foot does not af 
fett to be the Hand, nor the Ear to be the 
5 Eyes the reſult of which is Peace, Order, = 


and 


* 
4 
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| and Harmony. But now without Humility e 
every one would be every thing, and Men 
would be always ſtriving and contending for 
Precedency, aſpiring towards the higheſt pla- 
ces, and preſſing . who ſhould be foremoſt, 
and would be fo far from that of in honour. I, 
preferring one another, that they would be all 
for preferring, Advancing, and Exalting them- 
| ſelves; the neceſſary conſequence of which 
would be certain Confuſion and Diſorder. 
Eſpecially conſidering that to accompliſh this 
' Self-advancement, they would not matter 
FF what Commotions and Diſturbances they rai- 
| fed in the State, or what Schiſms and Diviſ- 
ons they made in the Church, either or both 
| which would not be thought too expenſive _ 
| a Sacrifice to be offer'd at the Altar of Pride 0 
or Ambition. And indeed if we conſult ex. — 
| perience and matter of Fact, either the Hi- _ 
| ſtory of former times, or the Obſervation of 
| our own, we ſhall find that *tis Pride ang 
Ambition that makes Men Seditious and Schi- 
I ͤmatical, bad Governours and worſe Subjects, 
| difcontented with their own Condition, ane 
| envious at other Men's, Troubleſome, Prag- 5 
| matical, and Contentions, and where emoying. : 
| and ftrife is, there, as the Apoſtle ſays, 72 
| confuſton and every evil work, James 3. 16. For 
the prevention of which, and conſequently = 
| for the Happineſs of the Public, which can- 
not conſiſt with it, Humility again is very 
; neceſlary. TT mw Las 1 
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48. 1 ſhall add here this further Conſide- 


fation to ſhew the neceſſity of Humility, 


Which is that the very ſtate of the World, | 
and the preſent temper of Human Nature 
make it à very neceſſary Vertue. For the 
Paſſious of Men are ſo inordinate, and the 


diſorder of thoſe Paſſions puts them upon ſo 


many abſurd, diſreliching and provoking 
Actions, and beſides Men are oftentimes ſo 
unreaſonable in their Humours, and fo offen- 
| ſive in every part of their Behaviour, juſtly - 
and generally Offenſive, beſides that Offen- 
ſiveneſs which may ariſe from the peculiar 
di- agreement of their humour with ours, that 
there will never be wanting a continual OC- 
caſion for the exerciſe of Humility, With- | 
out which ond. its Siſter Vertue Mee ine ſe, * 
there will be no livi ing in the World with any 
tolerable caſe or quiet. This indeed is a 
reaſon that will 2 hercafter when Human 
Natur ſhall be reſtored to its due Order and 
pHerfeckion, but in this preſent corrupt ſtate 
- ot there is but too ninch force in it. And 
indeed, ſetting all our other Paſſions and Difſ- 
= orders alt de, "that one Vice of Pride which 
fo abonnds i in the World, 18 enough to render 
Humility a very neceſſary qualification for all 
that live in it. For there is nothing ſo in- 
ſupportably provoking and offenſive as the 
Pride of ſome Men, even when it terminates 
| in themſelves, and gocs no further than the 


vanity — 


1 
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vanity of their own Behaviour and Diſcourſe, 


in bragging of their Quality, or if they have 
none of their own to brag of, in having al- 


ways in their Mouths the great 14 of 


thoſe whoſe Company they have the honour 


to keep. But much more when it breaks 
out (as it oftentimes does) into rudeneſs and 
contempt of others, and a ſupercilious, if not 
affronting treatment of thoſe who by all the 
meeaſures of real worth are much their Betters, 
if not in that very thing upon which they 0 
ſoo value themſelves. This certainly is a very 
trying provocation. So that there is a great 
| neceſſity of Humility, if twere only to bear Es 
other Mens Pride, — 
21. Nor is Humility only neceſſary. to the 
5 Happineſs of this preſent Life, but alſo 00: 
the Happineſs of that which is to come, 
wubereof it is a very natural Qualification. 
That tis a neceſſary temper for Heaven we 
may fairly conclude, becauſe the Angels for 
want of it could not ſtay there, as alſo that 
wWuhhat expelPd them from thence, will be a 
ſufficient Bar to hinder us from ever coming 
thither. But beſides this it may be alſo con- 
fidered from the nature of the thing, that 
5 without Humility Men would be apt ts think | 
their Reward not ſo much beyond their De- 


ſert, as to be either ſenſible cnough of the 


| greatneſs of their Happineſs, or thankful 
en to God for. it. For what great 


IC n 
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room is there for Gratitude where Men are 

full of themſelves, and conceited of their 

own worth. And ſo chat ſweet, pleaſant, 
and joyful part of Heaven, which conſiſts 
in Praiſes and Thankſeivings, will be very | 
much damp'd and allay'd, for Pride is no 


friend to Alleluj abt, as well as it loves Praiſe, 


and a Proud Spirit can never Praiſe God 
heartily and with a ſenſible. Devotion, as 
not having a due ſenſe of the greatneſs of . 
Favours, or how little he deſerves them. e- 
ſides that he loves Praiſe and Glory too wel! 

| Himſelf, to think it any great Felicity to 
give it to another, and ſo taking no great 
pleaſure in that Angelical Exerciſe, will bear - 
> bm a . untunable Part in the Conſort of * 


3 Ti Which there ts alſo another ching „ 
which will afford no very a greeable entertain- 
ment to a Proud Spirit, and that is the de- 
__ _ grees of Glory, unleſs he could be ſeated him- 
ſelf in one of the higheſt of them. That 
Perhaps might pleaſe him, but to ſee ſo ma- 
ny Crowns of Glory our-ſhine and eclipſe his, 
to ſee fo many meaner Heads wear brighter . 
and more maſſy Crowns, to fee not only Pa- 
triarchs. Prophets and Apoſtles, Martyrs and 
„ onfeſſors, Kings and Princes, and other 
great Men of the Earth, but the Poor f 
the World, People of the meaneſt and loweſt Tu 
Rank, Order and Really, 4 e Beggar, nl 
| of 
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8 innocent Child, an illiterate Ruſtic, or 
even a poor ignorant Old Woman prelerd 
before him, and plac'd above him, and him- 

ſelf to be it may be the leaſt, or one of the 


leaſt, in the Kingdom of God; this muſt needs 


be a thing of a grating and mortifying Con- 


ſideration to a Perſon of a Proud, Haughty, 


| and Aſpiring Temper, and ſuch as muſt fili 


| him with Envy and Diſcontent. Such Paſ- 


fions indeed cannot be in Heaven, or conſiſt 

| with it, but ſo it would be if Pride Wers 
there. For that can indure nothing above 
it ſelf, and if that Luciferian Spirit ſnould 

| again prevail, there would be Envy, Emula- 
tion, and Diſſatisfaction, if not War again 
in Heaven, For ſure that Pride which pur 

Lucifer upon the Extravagance of Aſpiring 
to be like the moſt High, wonld not fail 
to put Creatures upon vying with each other 
in the Ambitious Conteſts for Greatneſs and 
Glory. Pride therefore is not a fit Temper _ 


for Heaven, nor can thoſe that. have it be 


ever Happy there. And therefore 'tis neceſ- l 
ſary that the Inhabitants of that Bleſſed _ 
Place ſhould all be of a contrary Spirit, and 
that among the many other Excellent things 
that are ſpoken of the City of God, Humis 


lity ſhould be one. 


5 "23. Humility then * 4 becellary Quatif- ” 
| cation for Heaven, and if we mean to go 
| {hither we : muſt take Jo with us, not only for 
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© Companion in our Journey, like ſome . 5 
| thoſe Miniſterial Vertues, as Faith and Hope, 
the Vertues of T7 ravellers, which conduct us 
on in our way towards Heaven, bring us to 


the very Gate, and then take leave of us 


without entring in, but as an inherent, in- 


dwelling, and abiding Habit or Principle, 


that is to go in with us, and for ever to ſtay 
and remain with us, like that Charity which 
never fails. And ſince Humility is a Tem- 
per ſo neceſſary for Heaven, we cannot re- 


ſonably doubt but that it is there, where be⸗- 4 


ſides that powerful Remedy againſt rie 
the Viſion of God, and the intimate ſenſe 
of their dependance upon that fountain of 
Being, the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect. 
hall alſo have ſuch a juſt and full knowledge 
of themſelves (to ſay nothing of the Conſi- | 
d4cration of their former Sins, whereof they I 
ſhall ſtill retain an Humbling, though not an 
Alfflicting Memory) as ſhall not fail to ſhut | 


out all Pride and Arrogance, and to keep 


them Low and Humble amidſt the higheſt! 
Elevations of their Greatneſs or Happineſs, | 


” For all Pride is from Weakueſs and Infirmity, 


and littleneſs of Mind ; and the Wiſer Men | 
grow, and the more truly Great and Perfet | 
they are, the more Humble they will always | 
be. And Human Nature being then at the ] 
top of its Perfection, will fall loweſt in the 
depreſſions of Humility, which then as on * 
| 8 0 0 er I: 
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other Graces will receive its laſt finimmings 
and full accompliſhment. Then there will 
be a thorough Annihilation of our ſelves be- 
fore God, in the light of whoſe Preſence we 
ſhall ſee what we are, and what he is, that 
he is AZ, and that we are Nothing, and ſo 
there will be no ſelf Attribution or vain Aſ- 
piring, but all that Praiſe and Glory which 
we now Sacrilegiouſly take to our ſelves thall 
be then given to God, and acknowledged as 
his Peculiar and Incommunicable Right. Then 
| fhall the Rivers return again to the great Sea 
of all Perfection from whence they came, 
| and every one that Glories then, that! | truly 
5 Glory 1 in the Lord. 
2324. And I muſt add that never will Humi- 
1 ty appear to ſuch Advantage, and ſhine ſo 
| brightly as then. To ſee Men Humble now 
in the midſt of the moſt Humbling Circum- 
|} ſtances, now they are like Job pon the 
WW Dunebil, with their Sins and their Tf irmitics 
about them, is but what one would ex pect - 
from the condition they are in, and fo what 
one cannot ſo very much 2 admire at. But to 
ſee them Low when advanced to ſuch a 
Height, poor in Spirit when poſteſsd of the 
Br incorrnptible Riches, Humble in the greateſt 
- | Exaltatto ns of Knowledee, Goodnes 5, and 


Happineſs, with their Crowns Of Glory upon 


T their Heads, and the Palms of Victory in 
] their Hands — To {ee an empty W 
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Fop Priding himſelf in a fine Suit of Cloaths, 
or to ſee a vain Young Lady admiring that 


letter part of her ſelf, her Dreſs, while at the 


ſame time one conſiders a Glorified Saint 
Humble with a Reſurrection Body, and when 
 Cloatl'd upon with Life and Immortality, 


what two ſtrange Scenes are theſe, one of 


Pride, and the other of Humility, For as 
Pride is never ſo odious and nusbecoming as 
nom, fo Humility will never ſhine with fach 
| Beauty and Amiableneſs as „hen. She will 


then be placed upon her Throne, appear with : 


Her full Grace and Luſtre, and be one of the 


| Brighteſt Jewels of our Immortal Crown But 


no deſcription will reach this, let us prepare, 
— we thall fert. 
: In the mean while I further confi der 
5 * ſince Humility is ſo reaſonable, ſo excel- 
lent, and fo neceſſary a Vertue as we have 
ſhewn it to be in theſe three laſt Chapters, 
we have no reaſon to think it at all ſtrange, 
that God Almighty who ſuits his Laws to 
the Reaſons and Natures of things, whoſe _ 
| Laws Holy and whoſe Commandment is Holy, 
Juſt, and Good, Rom. 7. 1 2. and whole Service 
accordingly is a nee Service, ſhould re- 
 quire it of us, and lay it upon us as a ftrict 
aud poſitive Duty. The wonder would be 
if he ſhould not. The ſame Conſideration 
will alſo ſerve to render it accountable why 
our Saviour Chriſt when upon Earth, though 
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he came to give us a perfect Example of 
Holineſs, as well as to impart to us a full Re- 
velation of the Divine Will, a perfect Rule 
of Life, ſhould yet when he Propoſed him- 
ſelf to us as a Pattern for our imitation, ſingle 
out this particular Vertue of Hunulity this 5 
with its Twin-Siſter Meekneſs 
(which accordingly St. Bernard 
calls Collactaneæ) recommending 
himſelf as chiefly remarkable for theſe Ver- 
tues, and theſe Vertues as of the molt eminent 
; Luſtre and Importance to be learnt of any in 
him, calling them alſo by the name ot his 
We, as if they were the Sum and Subſtance 


De Beats Ma. | | 
ia. Ser mo. . 


of his Service and Inſtitution, as if he had 


nothing elſe to teach, nor we any thing elſe | 
to learn. Vf. 


286. But ſo it was. When the Incarnate 


Wiſdom of God opened his School upon 
Earth, what was it that this great Profeſſor 
Taught ? Wherein did he pretend to Inſtruct 
us, when he ſaid, Learn of ne? Was it in 
the Arts and Sciences, in the Secrets of Na- 


ture, or in the Abſtruſities of Algebra, or was 


it to do Miracles, to make Worlds, or to 


* raiſe the Dead ? No, *twas only to be Meek 


and Lowly in Heart. Which may well ſeem 


' ſtrange to the Curioſity of a Carnal Mind. 


And therefore ſays St. Auſtin 5 : 
; e Sanf3 ire 
very Rhetorically, Huccine re- | ginitate, Cap. 
wy da Junt a 0mNes 2 Sapien- 35 - 
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tie O. Scientia al ſconditi in te, ut hoc pro 
magno diſcanns a te, quoniam mitis es & hu- 
enilis Corde 2 Itane magnum eſt cfſe parunm, ut 


miſt a te qui tam magnus es fieret, diſci omnino 


non poſſet £ Are all the Treaſures of Wiſdom 
and Knowledge which are hid in thee reduced 


to this, that we ſhould learn this of thee for 


5 Some great thing, that thou art Meek and Lowly 
in Heart 2 Is it fo great a thing to be little, 
that unleſs it were $a by thee who art ſo great, 


it could not poſſibly be ſeams 2 Yes, it is ſo 


great a thing, if Goodneſs or Happineſs are 
. great things, I nce as we have ſhewn there is no 
being Good or Happy without it. And there- 
fore St. Auſtia's Anſwer to his own Queſtion 
is, Ita planb. Non enim aliter invenitur requi- 
eg aui ne, miſt mquieto FH 1210YC digeſlo,quo magna ” 
 fobi erat, quando tibi ſana non erat. So it is 


indeed. For the Soul cannot otherwiſe be at 
reſt, but by the digeſting of that unquiet ſwelling 


whereby ſhe was great to her Self, whey fre was 
rot found, to thee. 


27. St. Auſtin lays the -\ſireſs of his Ana wer 


upon the neceſſity of the thing, implying 
that to be the reaſon why this was thought 
to be a Leſſon of that Importance. And in- 
deecd, however the Men of Wit and Spirit, as 
; they are calPd, (a Character wherein Pride 
commonly is the chief Ingredient) may de- 
ſpiſe and overlook Humble Men, and even 
1 Humi lity it felt, the Excellency and Neceſſity | 


of 
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of it was ſo great, that the Son of God thought 
it worth his while to come down from Rea- 
ven, to put on Human Nature, to live the 
meaneſt and moſt abject Life, and to ſuffer 

the moſt infamous and opprobrious Death,on 
_ purpoſe to teach and recommend it to the 
World. For as Mankind fell by Pride, ſo it 
was to be reſtored by Humility, whereof the 
Son of God was the greateſt Inſtance, and 
his Incarnation and Pailion the protoundeſt 
and moſt amazing Myſtery that ever was, or 
could be in Nature. Such as the Angels de- 
ſire to look into, and ſuch as we, for whoſe 


ſakes this great and aſtoniſhing Miracle was 
tranſacted, can never ſufficiently admire for 


its Strangeneſs, or adore for its condeſcend- 


= ing Goodneſs. But then if the Son of God 


thought Humility neceſſary enough for hin = 
3 ſack: ought not we to think it a Leſſon 
neceſſary for us to Learn, eſpeciaily of ſuch a 
Maſter, and after ſuch an Example? And is 
it not a ſhame for Man to be found in Pride 


and Vanity, after that the Son of God has 


appeard thus Cloath'd with Humility ? ves 


- certainly, it nothing elſe can conquer our 
Pride, yet methinks there is no anſwering - 


this Argument againſt it. Here 
we muſt ſubmit, and ſay with 
St. Auſtin, Jam tandem erubeſcat homo eſſe ſ; 1 . 
: pores, propter quem fact us eit bumilis Deus. 
: F4 Neon, 


In Pſalm 1 8. 


1 Comverſt me S. 
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Now at length let Man bluſh to be Prond, for 
whom Cod is become Humble. | 
208. That indeed is a ſtrong and nerſwaſive | 
Reaſon why we ſhould be ſo. But the inward 
neceſſity of the thing is a Reaſon even of 
that Reaſon. For had not Humility been ſo 
neceſſary in its own Nature, the Son of God 
needed not to have Humbled himſelf fo far 
to give us a Specimen and Example of it. 
His aſſuming our Nature indeed was neceflary 
upon another account, that he might ſuffer 
in it, and be a Sacrifice for our Sins, but be 
needed not to have taken it in the moſt vile 
and degrading Circumſtances, nor have ap- 
pear d ſo meanly in the World, nor have ſub- 1 
mitted to ſo many low degrees of Humilia- 
tion were it not to confound our Pride, to 
trample upon our Vanity, and to teach 1 
true Humility, which he needed not have 
done neither, if it had not been a Leſſon 
very neceſſary for us to Learn, 
Pauli. Serm, a. And to this agrees that of 
5 St. Bernard, Pat exhibe- 
tur, ut enen faciat gratum . efficax neceſ- 
eie parvitatis eemplum. He appeared little 
in the World, that he might make himſelf an |} 
agreeable and an fed Example of neceſſary | 
85 Litlleneſs. „ a 
9. It is 1 a neceſſary Littleneſs, ne- 
ceflary 0 make us bt to travel in the narrow | 
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way, and to paſs chrough the ſtrait gate. 
And therefore ſays our Saviour Chriſt, Verily 
_ 1 fay unto you, except ge be converted, and lo- 
come as little Children, ye ſhall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, Mat. 18. 3. We © 


muſt it Son be Little, that we may be Great. 


We muſt be Children as much in Innocence, 
i Simplicity and Humility, as we generally are 
in Levity, love of Trifles, and adherence to 


ſenſible Objects, or elſe the Kingdom of Hea- 
'ven, which as our Saviour tells us conſiſts of 


ſach, will not receive us. Every one almoſt 
wiſhes and endeavours to be ſomewhat more 
than he is, and to be as great as is poſſible; 
but this is not the way of the Kingdom, tho? 31 

it be the way of the World. We muſt empty, : 

| extenuate, and contract our ſelves, or elſe _ 
the ſtrait gate will be too narrow for us, 
# through which there is no paſſing it we are 


bloated and blown up with the 


Ba De i 0 5 
ſwellings of Pride. And there- 5 1 Lih . 


fore ſays St. Auſtin, Nullus cur Cap. 12. 


Hoc tumore per anguſtan Portam 


eus ingredlitur. No body with this Foelling 
_ Ses in at his narrom TY 
30. There is therefore a plain cecefſity: of 

| Humility. And fince it is ſo very excellent 
and neceſſary a Vertue, I cannot but further 
| reflec, and that with ſome ſorrow and con- 

4 Fin, 9 two things Firſt, That Men have 


ge. 
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generally ſo little ſenſe of this matter, either 


as to the neceſſity of the thing it ſelf or as 
"0: their own want of it, and defectiveneſs | 
in it. Secondly, That a Vertue which is ſo 
many ways excellent, ſo many ways uſeful 
and ſcrviceable to the good of Mankind, ſo 
eſſential and fundamental a part of Chriſtia- 


nity, and that is ſo abſolutely neceſlary to 
Salvation it ſelf, ſhould be ſo very rare and 


excceding hard to be found as it is. The 
World is almoſt all Pride, and as much as it 
| abounds with Religion, and even rings with 
the noiſe of it, Humility can hardly find a 
Place in it. Indeed it is a ſad and melancholy 
_ Conſideration, that ſo very few Chriſtians 
ſhould learn of Chriſt that very Leflon which 


he profeſſedly teaches, and which is ſo neceſ- 


ſary to be learnt, the Leſſon of Humility. 
his J fay is a ſad Confi deration, but the 
| beſt uſe we can make of it, is to prize and 
value this excellent Vertue the more wherever | 

we find it, to pray God to give it to thoſe 
e what want it, and to increaſe and confirm it 
in thoſe that have it. That ſo Humility may | 

be no longer ſuch a ſingularity as to be put 


: out of countenance by Pride. 


hut then in the Third Place, ſince Humi⸗- | 
lity is ſo very neceſſary as we have ſhewn it 
to be, this calls upon us to apply our ſelves 
to the Study and to the Practice of it with a 


Di- 
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Diligence anſwerable to its great Importance. 
It is it ſeems of the very ſame concernment 
to be Humble as it is to be Good or Happy, 
ſince there is neither Goodneſs nor Happineſs 
to be had without it. And therefore as we 
would be either or both of theſe, let us give 
all diligence to exerciſe our ſelves in this ne- 
ceſſary "Study, this molt important Practice, 
the ſtudy and practice of Humility, always 
forming, diſciplining, and training our ſclves 
up to it, and endeave ouring to grow more and 
more perfect in it, till we can ſine ccrely 9 5 
with the Pſalmiſt, s 
Lord I am not hich minded, 1 have no 
; great or high thoughts of my ſelf, or or my 
own perſonal Worth or Excellency. do 


not take my ſelf to be ſome great one, 5 


as to the advantages of my Body, or the gifts 
of my Mind, or as to the circumſtances of. 


my condition i in the World. I know that I 


depend upon thee my God for whatever 1 


am or have, and that of my ſelf I am a pure 


Nothing. and ſo cannot juſtly Glory, except 
. Glory in thee. Nor am I hieh-minded as 
_ minding high or great things, as ambitions _ 

of Honours and Preferments, aſpiring and :-- 

reaching after Power or Dignity, or affecting Z 


5 any Worldly State or Grandeur. = ; 
| AL have no proud Looks, I do not affet * 
3 We Carria "& or Neporiment, nor at on 


a 


PP — . I WI In nn ren 
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a lofty ſupercilious Ayre, a ſtately and dib. 5 
_ dainful Countenance (the natural indication 


of a Proud Heart) nor endeavour to look 


big and great, or outlook others by a confi- 
dent affurance. I do not look upon my ſelf 
with Admiration, nor . others with Con- 
tempt. | _ 
I do not exerciſe my ſelf i in great matters © 
which are too high for me. I am not forw ard 


to appear in great Undertakings, or to be 


concern'd in great Charges and Employ- 
ments, leaving them to thoſe who are fitter 
for them, and can better diſcharge them, being 
0 willing to follow than to lead, to obey 
than to govern. Noam] for medling with 1 
things that are beſides my Place and Calling, 
or that are beyond the Sphere of my Abilities, 
Whereof the mean ſenſe that. I have of my 


telt, perſwades me there are a great many. 


n refrain ij Soul, and keep it low, like 
2 a Child that js weaned from his Mother. 1. 
check and controul all Arrogant, Ambitious, „ 
and Aſpiring Thoughts, mortify all motions | 
pl Vanity, and ſuffer not my Soul to run out 
into any Exceſſes of Self- complacency, but 


miu)! a. on Eo ons 


keep it low and quiet, in all Self- denyal and * 


Poverty of Spirit, as a Child that is wandt 
from the Breaſt, and has no impatzent dat = 


ing gs or cravings after it, 


Va 
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N my Soul is even as a weaned Child. De- 
nicd ſo long the enjoyment of vain Objects 
till it ceaſes to find the want of thei, or 
to crave for them. Quite taken off and ; 
weard from the vain Pomp and Glory of 
the World, perfectly deaden'd to all the re- 
 liſhes of it, and no more deſirous of any 
Worldly Grandeur, than a wear'd Child is 
of its old delight, the Breaſt, which is now 
become an indifferent thing to it, een 
and deſpiſed. 
K 5 Character, but wha ſhall we find 
any that anſwer it. Men are ſo far from be- 
ing Wear'd from the World, that they greedily | 


5 uc of the Breaſss of her Conſolation, and can't 


bear the want of it without Peeviſhneſs, Fro- - 


F wardneſs and Diſcontent. They admire is 


vain Pomp and Glory, court its Honours and 
Preferments, venture even Life it ſelf to get 
them; and their great Ambition is who ſnall 
be Greateſt, and their Felicity to be as Great 


as the World can make them. But in all 


this Ambitious contention for Greatneſs, this 


| paſſionate purſuit of Vanity, what is become 


Hf the Weaned Child > We ſhall find but fer 
| fuch abroad in the World, let us pray and 


By 2 endeavour that we may find him at home. 


31. From what has been ſaid in theſe Three : 


| tf Chapters concerning the Reaſonableneſs, 
. the Excellency, and neceſſity of Hnmility, it 


NOW 
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now fully appears what a great Chriſtian 
Vertue, and what a Fundamental part of 
Chriſtianity, Humility is. And therefore ! 


ſhall conclude this Conſideration with a very 


remarkable Paſſage of St. Aſtin, which per- 
haps before might have been thought a Rhe- 
torical flouriſh, but now may well be admit- 
ted as a ſober and well-grounded Truth. ?Tis 
where he applies that to Humility which was 
ſaid by Demoſthenes concerning Pronunciation, 
implying that to be all in all in Religion, as 
this was by the Orator ſuppoſed to be in 
5 Rhetoric. Iraq; ſieut Rhetonr 
i "De Curinſis ' Queſtio: "FF , 7100 1 
© Sic. Bhiſt. 36. e eee, cum interro—- 

:  gatus efſet quid er primum vi- 
= deretur | in Fi e preceptis obſervari opor- | 
tere, Pronunciationem dicitur reſpondiſſe. Cum 
| 8 quæreretur quid ſeenndo, eandem Pronunciatio- 155 I 
nem. Quid tertio, nibil alind quam Pronun- 
: ciationem dixiſſe : Si interrogares, G. quoties 
interrogares dle preceptis Chriſtiane Religrons, | 
 mhil me alind reſpondere quam Humilitatem li- | 
| beret. And therefore as that excellent Ora. | 
- nan; when he was ask'd what he thought was 

the firſt thing to be obſerv'd in the Precepts . 
0 Eloquence, is ſaid to have anſwer'd Pro- 
nundciation. And when he was ask'd what in 
the ſecond place, the ſame Pronunciation, And 
when what in the third place, to have ſaid 
nothing g elle but Pronunciation. So if you 


ſhould Tl 


7 ions we 26 
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ſhould ask me, and as often as you ſhould 
ask me concerning the Precepts of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, 1 ſhould anſwer nothing elſe | 


but Humility. Or as he expreſſes it a little 


before, in the firſt place Humility, in the 
ſecond place Humility, and in the third place 
Humility, and as often as you ſhould ask me 


I ſhould ſay the ſame. Not but that as he 
ſays there are other Vertues, but unleſs Hu- 


mility does precede, accompany and follow 


all the good which we do, all that we do is ä 


good for nothing. Toru extorquet de manu 
7 Juperbia, Pride wreſts it all out of our hands. 


Humility therefore 1s abſolutely neceſſary, - 


| *rwere only that we might not corrupt the 
5 Excellency, and loſe the reward of our other 


| Vertues. And therefore let not any Mn 


FF think himſelf a Chriſtian without it. *Tis 
Plain that he neither is, nor can be. For as 
| no one is to be reckon d for a Chriſtian that 
has not Learwd Chriſt, ſo I do not ſee how 

aA Man can be ſaid to have learn'd Chriſt halt 
| has not learn'd that Leſſon which Chriſt our 


Sa Maſter ſo profeſſedly, and ſo peculiarly a 


* ches. Beſides, that to make us to be Chriſti- 
a indeed, tis neceſſary we ſhould commu- 


1 nicate with Chriſt in his Temper and Diſpo- 1755 


ſition, that we ſhould live and walk in his 2 
Spirit, and have the ſame mind in us that 


| Was in him. | But now the Tout + of Jeſus 1 
= e 
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Chriſt was the Spirit of Humility, and then 


is Chriſt truly ford in ns, then we carry 


his Image and Reſemblance whereby he may 
know us at the laſt Day, when our Minds 
are form'd to this excellent Temper, which 


therefore muſt be acknowledged as a Neceſſa- 
- " and Vital FEAT of RON 


CHAP, | 


een. Aa. a Ss Set ah a 


A mat concerning ant ls 


'E H A * vi 
] of » the kde Duties and Beet of 


_ Humility, with "” Remarks upon 
5 1 LS it. 


Aving already ſhewn what Humility 5 


is, upon what it is immediately foun- 


'Y ded, the Reaſonableneſs of it, the Excellency wo 


f It, and the indiſpenſable. Neceſſity = 


11 know not what in the handling of this Sub- 


ject may better deſerve to be next conſider d, 
than the particular Duties to which it obli- 
ges us, and whereby it expreſſes it ſelf ; to 


the Conſideration of which accordingly 1 0 
now proceed. 


2. Though Humility, as was obſerv'd. hes 
fone. be a Vertue which reſpects our ſelves, _ 

and whereof we our (elves are the only pro- 
per and immediate Object, yet the Effects and 


Expreſſions of it reach further than our ſelves. 


I And : tis of theſe Effects that we are, I ſuppoſe, 

to be underſtood when we ſpeak of Humility 

| towards God, Humility towards our Neigh> 
| bour, and Humility towards our Selves. For _ 
indeed there can be but oze Humility in all, 


and that is that which regards our ſelves. | 
I But then this Humility towards our  Jeier, 


Q 255 £ the 
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(the ſole Object of that low Opinion where- 


in Humility 880 {ts will have effects out of 
and beyond our ſelves. That is I mean, it 


will make us behave and comport our ſelves 
in a certain manner with relation to God, 


our Neighbour, and our Selves. Which Ef. 


fects are allo ſo many Duties, to which it 
obliges us, and which I ſhall therefore conli- 
1 der according to that Threefold Relation. 
3 And firſt of the Duties of Humility to- 


winds God. This the Prophet expreſſes in | 


general by walking Humbly with him. He hath | 
| ſhewed thee O Man what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, 
and to love Mercy, and to walk humbly with | 
thy God, Micah 6. 8. Walking here ſi ignifies 
ON. Carriage, Behaviour, or Deportment in 


the ordinary practice of Religion, that being 
| ae pace which Men ordinarily uſe when [= 
they go, or move from one place to ano- | 
ther. And by our walking Humbly with 
Sod, we are to underſtand in general our 
5 walking ſo with him, or our comporting | 


dur ſelves in ſuch a manner towards him, as | 
may beſpeak and expreſs the low and hum- 


Z ble i ſenſe which we have of our ſelves. For | 


that is properly our Humility, the other is“ 
but the Effect of . Our Humility conſiſts | 
in the low ſenſe which we have of our ſelves, 

but then that low ſenſe of our ſelves will 

| oblige us to Comport e our {elves i in a certain 


manner 
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5 manner towards God, ſuch a manner 4s may 
expreſs that ſenſe. And this is the general 
| of what we are to underſtand by our walking | 
Humbly with God. But then this more par- es 
ticularly includes, 


4. Firſt, Our thinking Highly, dns ident 


ly, Honourably, and Worthily of him, both 
as to his Being or Effence, and as to thoſe 
ſeveral Perfections and Attributes wher by. by 
reaſon of the narrowneſs of our Faculties, 
and their diſproportion to ſo vaſt an Object, 
we are forced as it were by parts, to conceive 
3 bis ſi imple and undivided Eſſence. Our think- 
| - - Ine highly of his Wiſdom, highly of his 
Power, highly of his Goodneſs, Ge. For 
| though this be no more than what Religion 


1 gencral obliges us to, ſince we cannot 


| ferve God as we ought, from a principle of 
Love, and with a filial Ingenuity, without 
having high and worthy Thoughts of him; 
E n, though it be no more than what ev en 
the ſtrictneſs of Philoſophic Truth and Sci- 
ence demands, ſince we cannot be good 
Philoſophers without conceiving rightly 5 
things, and according to their Natures, which — 
[:: riebily © in God 1 15 Hehl, yet this ſame thing 
alſo flows in a particular manner from Hu- . 
mility, and may be confider'd as a ſpecial 
Effect and Duty of it. For as tis the Effece 
of being low one's ſelf, or in a low place, 

to make other things ſeem high, fot the more 

LE | 5 Q: — pa Hum- moles 
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Humble we are in our ſelves, and the lower 
we deſcend into the Abyſs of our own No- 
thing, the more raiſed and elevated thoughts 
we ſhall have of God, and be the more pe- 
_ netrated with the lenſe of his Infinite Great- 

neſs and Majeſty. 


Second! Our roſtrating our Souls 15 
5 5 Vs: P 


before him by Acts of the loweſt and moſt 


profound. Veneration, and even annihilating 
our ſelves in his Preſence, looking upon our 
ſelves as Nothing in compariſon of his In- 
comprehenſible Being, and Addreſſing him 


accordingly in our Religious Worſhip, not 


with a ſaucy Familiarity, or negligent Con- | 


| fidence, as if we were talking with an equal, 
but with that ſerions Concern and awful Re- 


verence that ſo vaſt a Diſtance and Diſpro- 


portion requires. An inſtance whereof we 


have in that of the Patriarch Alrabam, Be- 
bold nom hade talen upon me to ſpeak unto 
ihe Lore A, which am but Duit and Afhes, Gen. 
482% Suelr a ſenſe ſhould we have of our 18 


Own * Meannels. and Vileneſs when We ap- 


proach unto God, and put our ſelves more | 


immediately into his Preſence. For when 
will we be Humble if not in our Prayers 
and Devotions ? The Angels in Heaven Praiſe 


hum with cover'd Faces 3 much more ſhould 1 


we his poor Pezitioners on Earth, put up 
our Humble Supplications to him with the 
moſt de man Concern, : We ſhould there- = 


tors re <= ; 
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fore approach him Reverently, with recol- 
; lected Thoughts, ſilent Paſſions, and an all 

over compoſed poſture of Soul, paying him 
the loweſt Submiſſion of ail our Intellectual 
Powers and Faculties, Honouring and Mag- 
nifying him by all that is within us : z thus BY 
ſerving the Lord, as St. Paul expreſſes it, with 

all Humility of Mind, Ache 20. 19% ² y 

6. But this is but one part of us, and there- | 

fore our walking Humbly with God further 
requires in the Third place all Hamility of 

Body too. That we put our Bodies in ſuch 


. lowly Poſtures, and uſe ſuch ſubmiſſive and 
FF revercntial Geſtures, as either by Nature or 


by Cuſtom ſerve beſt to expreſs the Humi- 


lity of our Souls. True Devotion indeed 


| requires this, but true Humility requires alſo 
the ſame; and? tis much to be fear'd that he 
has neither the one nor the other that neglects 
it, or can diſpenſe with it. For there is no 
ſentiment of the Mind that does fo naturally 


communicate with the Body, as theſe two © 
do. eſpecially Humility. A Lovwly Mind 


Will even Naturally, I had almoſt ſaid Me- 
chanically, put a Man into a lowly poſture 


| of Body, eſpecially in our Religious Ad- 


] | Ereſſes to God. Which however ſome may 


| omit either out of Lazineſs, or out of Inde- 
| votion, or upon a pretence of a more Spiri- 


tual Worlhip, yet that any ſhould ſernple it, 


5 and that 1 in me moſt Sacred Office ct Our Re- 


V3 wu 


% 
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ligion, ſeems very ſtrange, to ſay no worſe 
of it. But the Humility of Heaven differs a 


little from that of Earth. There the Aug " 


while they Sing Anthems and Allelnjahs « Co- 
ver their Faces, but here Men will not bend 
their Knees, © 
. Another Duty of Humility towards 
God, or another part of our walking Hum- | 


bly with him is, Fourthly, with all readineſss 

: a; ſubmiſſion to receive the Manifeſtati- }_ 
ons of his Mind or Will, whether Do&rinal |} 

= Preceptive, and not to diſpute what be 
reveals, when once ſatisfied that he has re- 
veab'd it. Till then indeed we may, and then 
is the proper time for the uſe of our Reaſon, 


and the exerciſe of our Judicial Diſcernment, 


though even then 'tis no juſt Objection to 
the truth of a thing, nor conſequently to the 
: hae of it, that we do not comprehend | Th 


it, and that becauſe our Underſtanding is 
06 the meaſure of Truth, and fo a thing. 1 
may be true notwithſtanding our Incapacity 


= underſtand how. But indeed if it plainly |} | 
and evidently appears that the thing is not 


only above, but contrary to Reaſon, ſome- 


thing that abſolutely cannot be, an Impoſli- * 


bil lity, a Contradiction, then indeed we may | | 
wWoarrantably deny our afſe; ent not only to the | 
thing pretended to be reveal, but alſo to | 


the truth of the Revelation it ſelf it being K 
impoſſible that any ſuch thing ſhould be re- 


veaPd ” : 


N 
. 
I 
2 
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veal'd by God. Now though whether the 
thing bel ſo or no, belongs to our reaſon to 
F confider,as alſo whether upon other accounts 
(bor the bare negation of Impoſſibility is 
not enough to conclude a thing true, thougli 
the Poſition of it be enough to conclude e 
fualſe 9 it be reaſonable to admit the Revela- 
| tion, yet after that it Ape plain to us 
that ſuch a thing is reveaPd, our Reaſon 
then has nothing further to diſcuſs or argue, 
I Hut is to reſign the Chair to Faith, to "the 
| obedience of which our underſtanding i is then 
to be Captivated, and we are no longer to 
|} diſpute, but humbly to believe, and that 150 
we do not comprehend the nature or manner 
of the thing propoſed to our Belief, For 
which the Divine Authority is a ſufficient 
F reafon; the humble Senſe we have of our 
F felves, and the high Thoughts we have of 
God; both concurring to make it reaſonable = 
| to ſuppoſe that a great many things Reveal'd 
buy him may be true, which our infirm and 
narrow Faculties cannot comprehend. 80 
| that ſuch a Belief of things above reaſon, is 
© yet according to reaſon. 


8. We do not therefore exclude the 18 


of reaſon from Religion, in which according 
to this account it has a double place. 5 Firſt f 
| In the diſcuſſion of the truth of the Nedela- 
tion, whether ſuch a thing be revcal'd or 
no, which is to be examin'd i in a rational 


* 
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way by its proper Arguments. Secondly, In 


our having a reaſon why we believe the 
Aͤrticle it ſelf when we do believe it. Which 
reaſon though it be not from the nature * 
the thing it ſelf, but from the Authority of 
the Revealer, is yet a ſufficient reaſon for a 
firm Aſſent, ſince that Authority is ſuppoſed _ 
to be Infallible. Faith indeed and Reaſon } 
being ſo commonly oppoſed Men are apt to 
run into Confuſion and Miſtake here. But 
the truth is, though Faith and Reaſon, or to 
ſpeak more clearly, though that Aſſent which 
we give upon a rational Evidence, and that 
Aſſent which we give upon Authority Ar 
two diſtin® things, and may in ſome re- 
ſpect be oppoſed to each other, yet Faith |} 
is not truly oppoſed to Reaſon as Reaſon, 
br to all Reaſon (ſince Faith is a rational 
Act, and he that believes muſt have a reaſon 
| why he believes, or elſe he believes like a 
Fool) but only to the Internal Reaſon or 
Evidence of the thing, which either is none, 
or not conſider'd at "leaſt, or regarded by 
im that believes. But ſtill, though Faith 
docs not proceed upon the A of the 
thing, yet it has a proper reaſon of its own, 
vix. the Authority of the Revealer. And £9 
that Reaſon or Motive of Faith may and 
muſt be competently clear, however the Ob- 
— 1 of it may be obſcure. Reaſon therefore 


ſay is not hereby excl uded from Reli, 
W 1 
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1 nels Humility requires that we ſhould ſo far 
ſubmit our underſtandings to God, as to be 


ready to believe whatever he reveals, though 


what he does fo ſhould be found to tranſcend 8 
the comprchenſion of our reaſon. And in 
this we act Reaſonably, as well as Humbly. 


And this is truly to receive with Meckneſs L 
| the ingrafted word, as Sf. James hs ga it, 


James 1.21. 
9. But beſides he Dee et part of the 
: Divine Revelation, which is the Object of 
Faith, there is alſo the Preceptive part, kick 3 
- i the Object of our Love and Obedience. I 


mean God's Laws and Commandments, thoſe 
Kules of Life and Manners, which he has gi- 
ven us, and required us under the penalty of Cl, 
His Diſp eaſure to obſerve. Now Chriſtian 


Hurnility obliges and requires us not to think _ 
any of theſe to be grievous, not to complain. 


of them as hard or ” heavy Impoſi tions, much 


= leſs to think our ſelves too great or too good 


| to be commanded or direded by one Who ; 


zs ſo infinitely above us, but to acknow ledge e 


| God's Commandments-to be juſt and reaſo- 


mable, to ſubmit our ſelves chearfully to-nis 


: Authority in impoſing them on us, and to 


F yield them a ready and hearty Compliance 
and Obedience, ſerving him with Reverence 


and a Godly Fear, and even trembling at his 

word, according to that Character of an 
i. Humble Perſon given 2 7 the Prophet, Ie. _ 9 
An . 
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And when we have done all this, to be ſo 
far from glorying in our good works, or. © 
thinking we can werit any thing from God 
by our Obedience to his Laws, or any Ser- 
vice we can pay him, as after all to own our 
ſelves to be unprofitable Servants, To which 
TAalfo add, that as we are not to glory our 


' ſelves, ſo all that Glory which we receive | . 


from others for any of our Vertues, *tis 


the Duty of Humility to return to God, to 5 
whom only it juſtly belongs. 


10. T ſhall mention but one more Duty of 0 
| Humility towards God, (for I am not conſi- 


dering our Duty towards God at large, but 


only fo much of it as flows from Humility) 
and that conſiſts in Submiſſion too, but it | 
zs to the Providential Will of God, that is to | 
the Will of God as declared to us by the }_ 
events of things, which being under the Su- 
perintendency, Direction, and Wiſe Diſpoſal l 


of God, as he is Governour of the World, | 
are to be look d upon by us as Significations | 


of his Will and Pleaſure, and ſubmitted to 


accordingly. Not that God is to be ſappo- | 


| fed to have fixd and predetermin'd every 


thing that comes to paſs by an Abſolute 
| Decree (for ſome of thoſe things are Sint) 
but that his Will is ſome way or other con- 


cern'd in them, either as permitting, or as 


ordering, diſpoſing, directing, over- ruling, 1 


ſo that nothing comes to paſs abſolutely : 


bildet . 
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"ok him, as our Saviour ſays concerning 
the Sparrows, that not one of them falls to 
the ground without your Father, Mat. 10. 29. 


Now to theſe Diſpenſations of God's Provi- 
dence, Humility obliges us to ſubmit, which 


© indeed is no more than to be content that 
God's Will be done, and not ours; which 


ſiure a Wife Man or an Humble Man can ne- 5 


ver diſpute. No, he leaves the World to 
God's Government in the worſt of Times, 
and in the worſt of Conditions, and is well 
ſatisfied with all the meaſures that he takes, 


1 as truſting in the Lord with all his heart, and | 


not leaning to his own underſtanding,Prov. 5 

Some Providences indeed are very Dark and 
Mbiſterious, as indeed it would be ſtrange if 
they bould not, ſince tis God that Governs 


* the World, whoſe Ways are not as our Ways, 


nor his Thoughts as Our Thoughts. There 


may well therefore be Miſteries in Providence 5 


Jas well as in Faith, but then the fame Hu- 
5 [oy that obliges us to believe the one, tho? 


above our Comprehenſion, obliges us alſo t 
ſubmit to the other, and that for the very 


| Tame reafon, This is therefore another Duty 


| of Humility to acquieſce in the difpoſals of 


- | God's Will, and to ſubmit to the diſpenfati- 
ons of his Providence, though we do not 


underſtand them, though we cannot anſwer 


# Objections againſt them, though we know 
0 how to reconcile the ſeeming Inconſiſten- 


cles 5 
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cies that are in them, nay, though they are 
never ſo painful and afflicting to us. For we 

know who *tis that ſtrikes us, though we may 
not know for what. And that Humility will 
think reaſon enough why we ſhould be dumb, 


and not open our Mouths in any language 


of complaint or diſcontent, but rather Hum- 


ble our ſelves yet further under the Mighty 
Hand of God, that he may exalt us in due | 


time. 3 
11. But here among the diſpenſations of 


Providence, I ſhall take particular notice of 


one very common one, which as 'tis our 
Duty to ſubmit to, ſo Kumility will teach 
and” diſpoſe us to practice it. And that is 


Poverty. Which though a ſtate not ſo natu- 
rally deſirable, yet as ſome wiſe Perſons upon 


Conſiderations either Philoſophical or Pious 


have choſen it, ſo the truly Humble Chriſtian 


: will quietly, contentedly, and chearfully ſub- 


mit to it. There are two things to be conſi- 

dered in Poverty. There is the Hardſhip '») 9 © 
it, and there is the Diſgrace ie The i: 
T Hardſhip of it is not an imaginary, but a real 


and a ſenſible thing. And there is a great | 


deal of it in Poverty. Not only in ſuch 5 
a degree of it as implies the want of Neceſ | 


 faries (that's Hardſhip indeed) but even where | 
there is a great want of Couveniencieß. Mean- 
ing by Conveniencies, not what every nice, 


1 humourſome, elk indaging fancy ſhall ac- - 
- count 
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count for ſuch (for then there will be hard- 
| Jy any thing but what may be pretended to 
be a conveniency) but ſuch things as are 
really neceſſary, though not to the very Be- 
ing and Suſtentation, yet to the tolerable 
Comfort and Enjoyment of Life. *Tis a great 
8 Hardſhip to want theſe Conveniencies, to be 
in ſuch ſtrait and penurious Circumſtances 
as not to know which way to turn, or how 
to ſhift, nor to be able to afford our ſelves 


thoſe ordinary Accommodations of Life with- 
| out which there is not much comfort in it. 
| This I fay is a great Hardſhip, eſpecially to 
ſuch Perſons as are well Born and Bred, or 


| whoſe Circumſtances, Character, Condition 4 


N Quality, oblige them to ſuch a way of 


Living as their Ability will not ſuffice to 
maintain. This ſtrains the hard knot of Po- 


| verty yet harder, and makes it pinch more 
| ſenfibly. Beſides, that the very ſame Condi- 


tion ill be Poverty to ſuch Perſons, which 


to others of an inferiour rank will not be ſo, 


but perhaps a ſtate of Plenty and Abundance. 


I For theſe have but few Occations, can live 
| ina private way w: ithin themſelves, and have 


5 little elſe to provide for but to ſupply their = 


| own natural Neceſſities. 80 that a little here 
will go a great way. Whereas the other, 
beſides the ſupply of their own real and per- 


ſonal wants, are concern'd alſo to maintain a 


Decencywhich is a ae charge upon them. 


and | 
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| and ſach as will reduce a Competency, nay 


ſometimes what would otherwiſe be a Plenty, * 


to a ſtraitneſs. And ſuch as is the more pi- 

tiable, becauſe generally ſo little conſider'd. 

Nor will the common anſwer ſerve here, that 
they that have little muſt live accordingly; 
This! is ſooner adviſed than practiced as the 


” Caſe is now ſuppoſed. Mean and private 1 
People indeed who have to themſelves that 


little which they have, to diſpoſe of it as 
they pleaſe, may do this. But where there 


is Quality, or a public Station or Character, * 


there is not that Liberty to order ones way 
of Living as one pleaſes, becauſe Credit and 


: Decency + are to be regarded as well as mere 
natural Neceſſity, which as it is a real Charge 
and Burthen, ſo unleſs there be an anſwera- 


ble proviſion for it, muſt needs involve thoſe 
that are under it in ſuch ſtraits and difficul- 


ties as the common poor know nothing of, and 


ſo ſeldom or never think of. But thoſe who 
have experience of this, know it to be a great 


Hardſhip. But yet. howeve r the good od 
truly Humble Chriſtian will contentedly ſub- 


mit to this, as well as to all the other Hard- 
ſhips of Poverty. Not only as thinking 
himſelf unworthy of a better State, being 


ready to ſay with the Humble Patriarch, I 1 


am not worthy of the leaſt of all thy Mer- | 


cles, but alſo as acquieſcing in the Aſſigna- 
tion and Allotment of him who governs the 


World. 
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* World, in whoſe hands are Wealth and Po- 
Iverty, and who beſt knows which of them 
is upon the whole beſt for Hi. 


Then as for the diſgrace of Poverty, though 5 


I know no real diſgrace that is in it, nor con- 
5 ſequently, why any wiſe Man ſhould be aſna- 


med of being Poor, if it be not from ſome 
fault or miſcarriage of his that he is ſo; yet 


| fince the humour of the World is pleaſed to 
fix a Character of Diſgrace upon it, this gives 


a further occaſion for the exerciſe of Chri- 


Iſtian Humility. And he that is indued with 


it, will quietly and contentedly bear this 
1 Diſgrace, and be eaſie under it, ” hotel at 
the ſame time he may be ſenſible, and muſt 

Ii he be a conſidering Man, how utterly ſenſe- 

4 Heſs and againſt all reaſon ſuch Diſgrace is. 

IJ But it may be reaſonable to bear, What 3 
not reaſonable to impoſe, and accordingly 1 


| the Humble Chriſtian who has taken up the 


| Toke as well as the Croſs of his Maſter, will 
|} bear the Diſgrace as well as the other Hard- 5 
Ihips of Poverty, not only from the very 
dead ſenſe he has of all Worldly Honour 
_ and Reputation, but alſo as 'tis the conſe- 
| quence and appendage of that State which 
the Providence of God has call'd him to, to 
Which he owes and humbly pays all Refi ig. 
|} nation and Submiſſion. But this a Proud | 
1 - nt cannot do. The Hardſhip and the Diſ- 


grace, of Poverty a are both intolerable to him, 


and 9 
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and he cannot forgive the World for the 
one, nor hardly God for the other: Which 
by the way ſhews how neceſlary Humility is, 
that ſo Poverty which is ſo common a Caſe, 


and from which no condition is abſolutely 
ſecure, may be born with Eaſe and Temper, 


when it cannot be declined. 
12. And ſo much concerning the Duties 
of Humility towards God. Let us now ſee 
ho it expreſſes it ſelf towards our Nezgh- 
bour, with relation to whom, the Eflets 
and Duties of Humility I take to be ſuch as 
| theſe. Not to leſſen him that we may greaten 


our ſelves, but to be free and ready to ac- 
knowledge any Perfection that is in him, as 


alſo to indure to hear him Praiſed. To pre- 


ſume always in favour of others, and to be 


apt to think better of others than of our 
ſelves, as being conſcious of our own Faults 


and Infirmitics, but not of other Mens, as 


knowing our own inſide, whereas we ſee on- 
ly their outſide z and ſo as conſidering our 
ſelves as we are in our ſelves, but others 


E Cunleſs it be here and there where their Ma- | 


lice flames out) according to thoſe things 
which they have from God. And conſequently 75 


to this, to prefer others before our ſelves. I |} 


do not mean as to our inward Thought and 
Judgment, for that is not always poſſible, | 
but as to outward treatment and reſpect, 7 
Honour preferring one another, as the Apoſtle 
e > — 
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ſpeaks, or as our Saviour expreſſes it by ta» 


king the loweſt Room, Luke 14. 10. Being ſo 
far from affecting Superiority of place, or 


_ contending for Precedency (as the manner 
of the world now is N as to be ready to put 
our ſelves behind others, and to yield and 
give place to others, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the order of the World, and thoſe ne- 
ceſſary diſtinctions which God has made 
among Men for the better Government of it. 
Por theſe are allo to be regarded, nor is Hu- 
mility to be ſo underſtood or practiced, as 


do intrench upon the order of Charity, or to 


introduce that Confuſion whereof God, as the 


| Apoſtle ſays, zr not the Author, 1 Cor. 14. 33 


| But as far as it will ſtand with this Order, 


© - Humility is for giving place, as much as 
I Pride is for taking it. Not that I can appre- 


hend that Humility ſhould always oblige ns 
| poſitively to think others better than our 


ſelves ; nor can I ſuppoſe that our Saviour 
ſhould intend that he that takes the loweſt 


FF Room, ſhould always think himſelf to be the 
very worſt Man in the Company. But Hu- 


| mility is apt and readily diſpoſed to think 
|} others better than it ſelf, as not knowing for 


| certain (generally ſpeaking) but that "they 


5 may ; and when ſhe finds that ſhe cannot, yct 


however ſhe will give place leſt ſhe fhould 


poſſibly be miſtaken, as knowing the worſt | 


| of it (elf, but not the beſt of others, nor 
3 5 Whe⸗ 
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whether they may not excel us in ſome hid- 
den Vertue, though we perhaps may unque- | 
ſtionably excel chem! in all that appears. Which 
is reaſon. enough, at leaſt for an outward | 
5 Preference. : 


12. Further, it is alſo the Duty, lad will 


be the Effect of true Humility to give to 


every Man that deference and regard Which 


8 duc to him as a May, as a Creature that : 
_carries the impreſs of the Divine Image upon 
him, is partaker of a very excellent Nature, 


and capable of the greateſt Perfection and f 
highelt Advancements in the other World, 1 


how mean ſoever he may be in this. Uumi- 
lity therefore will reverence Human Nature 


1 at Jealt in every Man, though he ſhould have f 


5 nothing elſe that 18 valiable in him. For | 


that 38 ſufficient to give him a juſt Right and 


Title to our reſpect, which Humility will 


not fail conſcientiouſſy to pay, ſo fulfilling 
that Precept of the Apoſtle, Honour all Mew. 


1 Pet, 2. 17. For all Men have ſomething "= 


Honourable in them, even the common Dis: „ 


nity of that Nature whereby they are Men, — 


and therefore all Men are to be Honour'd, i. 


let their Natural Imperfections or Diſadvan- : 


tages as to Wit or Beauty be what they will, 

25 let their Worldly Condition be what it will, 95 

or let their Degree or Relation as to us be 
what it will. Still they are Men, and as ſuch 
to 2 be Hogour'd by 1 us. And therefore Hu- 

+ mility 
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mility will deſpiſe no Man for his Natural 
Infirmities, whether deformity of Body, or 
Ignorance of Mind, nor for his Poverty or 
mean Extraction, (particularly 1t will not 
. deſpiſe or overlook a poor Relation) nor 
for the ſervileneſs of his Condition in being 
our Slave or Servant. For theſe are all but 
| Accidental Differences, and ſome of them 
not ſo great neither as the World imagines z_ 
they agree with us in the main, and we are 
diſtinguiſh'd from them only in Accidents, 
and that too not by our ſelves, for who ma- 
Leih thee to differ from another 2 Not we cer- 
tainly, who as our Saviour ſays cannot make 
„ - hair white or black, or add fo much as 
dne Cvbit to our Stature. *Tis not we there- _ 
fore that make the Diſtinction, and why then 
| ſhould we be Proud of it? But if we did, 
| yet (till that wherein we agree is more than 5 
that wherein we differ, and ſo there is more 
reaſon why we ſhould reſpect Men for that 
wherein they naturally agree with us, than 
deſpiſe them for that wherein they acciden- 
KF tally differ from us. And therefore again 
* en will Honour all Men. 15 
1 And if 4% Men, then much more will = 
ts Uk it ſelf concern'd i in another Apoſto- _ 
B heal Precept, to render Honour to whore _ 
nour ic due, Rom. 13. 7. That is, in an eſpe- 
_ cial manner and meaſure due, or elſe the Re- 
firition (o whom. ) would be to no purpoſe. 
R 2 ee For 
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For Honour is due in a large ſenſe to all 


Men, but there are ſome Men to whom it is 
more peculiarly and more eminently ſo, as 
being either in Dignity or Authority placed 


above us; and tis of theſe that the Apoſtle 5 
"more ſpeaks. Now thefe Humility that is fo 


civil and reſpe&ful to every Man, will be 


ſure to treat according to the degree or kind | 
of their Dignity and Superiority, whether | 
Natural, Civil, or Eccleſiaſtic. To expreſs 


th in the Language of our Church in her ex, 
cellent Catechiſm, it will think it its Duty, 


and make it its Practice, to Honour Father and 


Mother, to Honour and Obey the King, and . 


41 that are put in Authority under him, to 1 


nuit it ſelf to all its Governours, Teachers, Spi- 


ritual Paſtors and Maſters, and to order it ſelf 


lowly and reverently 10 all its Betters. And 8 


9 55 fo it fulfills the whole Fifth Commandment, e 


the Commandment of Promiſe, of which there 


is no ſuch Guardian as Humility. For who 


ſo fitly diſpoſed to Obey and Submit himſelt 


co others, as he that thinks meanly of him- 
 felfe Humility is the moſt reſpectful Inferi- 
Ol. and the moſt obedient — in the ; 


E Won. _ 
1 But Humility as low as it is, looks. 


down as well as up, and has reſpect alſo to 
thoſe that are placed below it. Tis not 


without concern that ſhe reflects that there 


„ back, bt "Race the "order of. 
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WO Neef, td is rather contented ED 


than pleaſed with her Superiority. This in- 


_ deed is the hardeſt Chapter that Humility has 5 


to read. Not the condeſcending, but the go— 

verning and preſiding part. Condeſcenfi ion 
is her Inclination, the other is at once her 
Office and her Burthen. And yet if ſhe con- 


daeeſcends too liberally, then ſhe ſlackens the 


| Reins of neceſſary Diſcipline and Govern- 


1 ment, and if on the other ſide ſhe aſſumes 


too much upon her, then ſhe is falſe to her 8 


* own Spirit and Character. So that this is a 
very nice part. Pride is not more put to't 


to Obey, than Humility is to Govern, But 


however, ſhe makes the beſt Governour in 
the World, though perhaps not altogether ſo 


good a Governour as ſhe does a Subject. ha---: 


Ling more inclination to Obey than to Rule. 


But even this (though this be not her part) 


ſhe diſcharges well, treating thoſe that are 
under her Authority, with all that Sweetneſs, 


Courteſie, and obliging Condeſcention that 5 
aan conſiſt with it, and diſtinguiſhing her It . 


from them no further than i is neceſſary 


maintain that Authority, and fo anſwer the TT 

ends of it. 5 
16. Now as for Inferiours at large, that . 
are only Inferiours and not properly den . 


over whom ſhe has no power, but only a 
= Pre-eminence of Degree or ons - here 
| R 3 Hun 4- 
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Humility being more at liberty to follow _ 


the bent of her own Inclination, and know- 


ing withal that Men are naturally equal, and 


diſtinguiſh'd only by Accidental Circumſtan- * 


ces, and that neither Birth nor Riches, nor | 


a Title, can add any real worth or perfection BP 


to the Man, is more full of Condeſcention 


and Self-Abaſement, more free of its Civili- | 
ties, and leſs mindful of its State, unleſs it 


be to hide, temper and qualifie it by a more 


abundant Courteouſneſs and Aﬀability, that 5 


| ke may not be troubleſome to any with her | 
Greatneſs, nor oppreſs thoſe who move in | 


1 a lower Sphere with a light too ſtrong and | 
dazzling. She is therefore ſo far from af- } 


being Ftate, or putting on Quality as they | 


call it, that ſhe puts it off as much as ſhe | 


can, as an unweildy cumberſome thing, that 
ſſits not more eaſily upon her than Sauls Ar-“ 


mour did upon David. She puts it off there= | 


fore, and converſes freely, and lets her Great- 


| neſs be troubleſome to none but her ſelf, thus Þ 


— _ condeſcending to Men of low eſtate, as the | 
Aͤpoſtle ſpeaks. Which when all's done, be-. 
ſides the Humility of it, is better Breeding | 
than either a ſtately Reſerve, or a ſcornful 


and ſupercilious Addreſs. For the reſpe&t 


chat is ſhewn to thoſe below us, r eboun ds up- = 


wards, and never are we ſo truly great as in ( 
this littleneſs. And thus does Humility be-! 
have it ſelf towards her Inferiours, As for | 
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. . ſhe hardly knows any ſuch degree. 
Sußperiour and Inferiour are Diſtinctions made 
by others, and ſhe muſt ſubmit to them as 

ſhe fads them. But where ſhe finds an Equal, 
ſhe quickly makes a Difference, by putting 
hoer {elf on the lower ground. In fine, Humi- 

Iitty is truly Civil, and makes a conſcience |. + EA 
give to every Man that degree of reſpect 
which f is due to him, and that heartily ard 
ſincerely, which is worth all the Form and 


Ceremony wherewith the Men of Mode very 
ue ly and ſolemnly abuſe one another 


But Humility goes beyond Civility,. 
| a daes not think any Office or Work too 
low or mean whereby we may ſerve or do 
good to our Neighbour, which is alſo ano 
ther Duty of Humility. And indeed a very _ 
gneceſſary one; for if once Men indulge a 
Niceneſs and a Delicacy in this matter, they _ 
will be ſhy and backward in doing good to. - 
others, ad that even when they have a diſ- 
poſition to it, for fear of cheapning, degra- 
ding and undervaluing themſelves, and ſo 
many a Charitable work will be loſt merely : 
upon a point of Honour. And this is tlie 
great unhappineſs of Pride, it does not only | 
ſpoi! all the good we do, but i in great me-. 
ſure hinders us from doing it, and ſo is an = 
Enemy to Charity, which therefore is with 
good reaſon obſerv'd by St. Paul not to be 
ped 1. It is an Enemy to it, not only as 
REY SD OR. 


5 World. . 
15. Beſides theſe Active Duties of Humi- 3 
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*tis an expenſive Vice, conſuming that upon | 


—M ſelf which might and ought to be imploy- | 


ed upon works of Charity, and ſo diſabling | 
a Man for the doing them, but alſo as ma- 
| king him unmilling to do them. For many | 
times a good Office cannot be done without | 


ſubmitting ones ſelf to what, in the Language 


of the World, is call'd Mean and Servile, 
which rather than do, a Proud nice Man will 2 
let the good work alone, and when he ſees 1 
the poor wounded Traveller lying in the | 
way, will only look on him, and paſs by on | 
the other ſide, without applying a Plaſter to | 


. his Wounds, for fear of fouling his Fingers. 


5 But Humility is the good Samaritan that | 
ſtands upon no Punctilios where Charity is 


cConcern'd, is more concern'd to be Beneficial | 


than to keep State, does not think her ſelf N 


too great to do good, and ſo ſhe can but 
fraaiſe the half dead Stranger, cares not how 
lo ſhe ſtoops to do it. Of which Charita- |} 


ble Humility, or Humble Charity, we have 1 


the greateſt Example in the Incarnation f * 


| Jeſus Chriſt for the Redemption of the | 


lity, there are one or two more of a Paſſive 


Nature relating alſo to our Neighbour, which _ 5 


I ſhall briefly touch upon. The firſt of theſe 
is to be content to be meanly thought of by |] 


| him. I. is not N it ſelf, but : 


— 1 
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e ect of it, and *tis that effect of it which is 
oppoſed, not to Pride, (for fo Hu ty it 
ſelf is) but to that contrary effect oi ! ide 
FF which we call Vaiu- glory. For as a Prod 
Man thinking highly of himſelf is naturally 
led to affect that others ſhould have the ſame 
high Opiuion of him, becauſe he thinks he 
juſtly deſerves it; ſo an Humble Man having 
low and mean thoughts of himſelf, is as na- 
turally diſpoſed to be contented that others 
ſhould think meanly of him too, and fo is 
not offended or diſpleaſed with them if they _ 
do, not only becauſe in ſo thinking they 
think as he himſelf does, but alſo becauſe 
they think that which he himſelf thinks to 
be true. And no contempt of tha: which ap- 
| Pears contemptible can ſeem unreaſonable. 
19. The next paſſive Duty of Humility 
relating to our Neighbour, is to be rcady to 
take an Unkindneſs from him, nay even an 
| Afﬀeront or Indignity, Meekly and Patiently, 
| without any violent Tranſport or Commo- | 
tion of Anger. Pride is a very nice and ſen- 
ſible thing, and preſently flies ont into Paſſion 
and Reſentment. But Humility, like Charity, 
is wot eaſily provoked, does not preſently take 
| fire, but will ſuffer long, and much too be- 
fore it be moved, Not but that an Humble 
Man, if he be not a Fool, muſt be as ſenſi- 
ble of that which is real in an Injury or an 
Affront as another, fo as to know when he 
CCCP 
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is handſomely or unhandſomely treated, * 


ſetting but a low value upon himſelf, he cuts 
| _ off that part of the Affront which ariſes mom 
the dignity of the Perſon to whom it is of- 


fer'd, which muſt needs very much qualifie 


and deaden the Reſentment ; I do not fay | 

quite extinguiſh it, nor do I ſee any necethity | 
of that, For the natural part of the Injury | 
will remain after that which ariſes from the 
_ dignity of the Patient is taken away, and I | 
know no reaſon why Humility ſhould make | 


a Stoic of the Chriſtian, or a Block of the | 


1 Man. But I ſay it will very much deaden tho 
Reſentment, to which accordingly Humility | 


will be very flow, as allo 37 it very temperate. 
And fo Meekneſs will be the natural effect of E 
Humility, and conſequently its infeparable | 


Companion and Attendant. And accord- |} 
ingly our great Lord and Maſter in whoſe 


' Temper, Converſation, and Character, theſe 
two Vertues made ſo bright and fo particular 1 
2 figure, thought fit to join them both toge- 
© ther in that great Leſſon which he has com- 


mended to the Study and Practice of all his 


7 Diſciples, Learn of me, for I am Meek and $ 


1 os Lomi i in Heart. As alſo he does in his Bea» F 
ttitudes, where Humility and Meekneſs aro |} 
again join'd together, but with this difference, 


tat Meekneſs Inherits the Fanth, but Hum _ 


Ho ly Heaven. 


1 
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20. This laſt Duty of Humility concerns 


dodur Behaviour towards our Neighbour pon 
an Injury receiv'd fo him, but there is alſo 
another Paſſive Duty of Humility which we 
are to exerciſe towards our Neighbour, upon 
an Injury or Affront offer'd 0 him, and that 
zs, not to make him Reparation, for that be- 
BY longs to Juſtice, and fo falls not under the 
preſent conſideration, but to ſubmit our ſelves _ 
to him, to acknowledge our Fault, to beg 
18 Pardon, and to make the firſt ſtep i in ſue. 
ing for Peace and Reconciliation. There 
1 needs indeed a great deal of Ingenuity, and 
| a very Chriſtian $ Spirit, to do this in ſome Ca- 
ſes and to ſome Perſons, two ſorts eſpecially, 
either to thoſe who are very much below us, 
odr to ſuch Superiours as are of an inſulting 
and unforgiving temper, and that are like to 
trample upon us the more for our Submiſ- 
fion ; but however Humility will do what is 
fit to be done, and if ſhe thinks her ſelf to 
be in the fault, will make no ſcruple frecly 
and ingenuouſly to own and acknowledge it. 
Which Conſideration has alſo place in the 
Penitentiary Confeſſion of our Sins before 
| Men in Caſes of Public Scandal and Offence 
given by them, which as *tis always a great, 
ſo may ſometimes be a Bee act of Hue 


mility. 


7-0 Ss But perhaps it may be thought not ſo 850 
| neceſſary a one, if n the Acts and! Pu- 
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ties of Humility I ſhould reckon the receiving | , 
of a Kindneſi. And yet I know not whether | 
there may not be as much Humility ſhewn | g 

in the accepting of a Kindneſs, as in the bear 

ing of an Unkindneſs. Pride I am ſure likes | 
neither of them. The one it cannot bear 
with any tolerable Patience, and the other | 

it does not mightily care for. Partly as not 
willing to ſubmit to an Obligation, partly _ 
as being loth to be thought in a releivable 

Condition, or at leaſt ſuch as another can | 

make better. But now Humility does no | 

more think her ſelf above the receiving a | 
Kindneſs than above the doing one. Which | 
_ accordingly ſhe receives, Firſt, Chearfully, |} 


as being content to be obliged. 2. Thank- | 
fully, as thinking it no ſhame not to be 
above the Kindneſs of another. Which 
therefore ſhe readily accepts, and perhaps 
does not make ſo much haſte to quit Scores 
als Pride does, not that ſhe is leſs grateful, 
but becauſe ſhe can well indure for a while to 
lie under an Obligation. And here ſhould I |} 
refle& upon the very high Spirits of ſome | 
low People who will indure to be in extrem 
ſtraits and wants rather than receive Relief 
in a public way, perhaps there might be oo- 
caſion for it. Indeed 'tis a Commendable | 
thing for a Man to endeavour to maintain | 
Himſelf by his own labour rather than charge | 
the Public, but if he find he cannot, and be | 


a". 


really ] 
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* reall y in want, I know not why he ſhould 


not accept of Relief in the way that it can 
be had; and if he does not, 'tis a fi ign he 


wants ſomething eiſe as well as that. 


22. I cannot. at preſent very eafily think 
of any other Duty of Humility belonging to 


tthis Head, unleſs it be patiently and quietly 
to take a Reproof, or friendly Admonition, 
to be contented that another ſhould find 


fault with us. This indeed is a tender part, 


and Pride will not indure to have it touchd. 
1 1 truly moſt People do touch it ſo rough- 
| Iy, and with ſach hard hands, that a Man 
| had need have a very excellent Spirit to ſub- 
mit to ſuch coarſe Diſcipline. But yet as 
F ?tis the Duty of Charity to give Reproof 


when it is needed, according to that Precept 


of the Law, Thou ' ſhalt i in any wiſe rebuke thy | 
| Neighbour, and not ſuffer Sin upon him, Levit, 


19. 17. 80 tis alſo the Duty of Humility to , 


[in take it. And as a truly Charitable Man wil! 


1 give neceſſary and ſeaſonable Reproof, though 
it be commonly an ungrateful Work, ſo a 
Man that is muy Humble will take it, and 


ſay with the Pſalmiſt, (who alſo ſubmitted e 
| Himſelf to the Admonition of the Prophet ” 


4 | -  Nethen). Let the Righteous ſmite me, it ſhall 


le a hindneſs. Let him reprove me, it ſhall be 
an excellent 051. Pſal. 141. More 3 
enen not lo ſmooth. as that of Aer. 
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23. And fo much for the Duties of Hu- 
mility towards God and our Neighbour. Let | 
us now come nearer home, and conſider thofe | 
which concern our ſelves. To avoid confu- 
ſion here we muſt diſtinguiſh between what 
Humility is, and what it obliges to. That 
which it obliges to, as we now conſider it, 
1s not properly to have a mean opinion of 
our ſelves. That's what Humility formally 
e, and wherein its nature does conſiſt. But 
then this mean Opinion of our ſelves which 
is our Humility, docs oblige us to ſome other 
Acts towards our ſelves. "Which are diſtint | 
\ from it, but conſequent to it, and ſo are | 
both the Duties and natural Effects of it. . 
For he that has an Humble ſenſe of himſelf | 
cannot but be ſuitably affected towards him- 
ſeelf, and act in a manner proportionable to | 
that Affection, as well towards himſelf, as | 
towards God and his Neighbour. Perhaps | 
towards himſelf in the firſt place, for I know | 
- not but that Humility, as well as Charity, „ 
my degin at hq. j 
ED . Here then Humility obliges us, and | 
. the natural effect of it will be, vot to affect : 
an Ayr of Melancholy, a fad Reſerve, oran | 
unneceſſary Silence, a demure Face, a dejected Þ 
Spirit, a down caſt Look, a forlorn Conn- | 
tenance, or a creeping Behaviour, or a flo- | 
venly Dreſs, or a vile Beggarly Habit, (ibis ; 
is not 0 be Cloathed with — . for a 


Man | 
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Man may be Proud in Rags, and Humble 
in Purple and Scarlet) or to affect a neglect 
of ones ſelf, or to live or be altogether by 
one's ſelf, as if we thought our ſelves unWor- 
thy of the Company of others, (whereas per- 

haps, 'tis becauſe we think our ſelves too 
good for them) or to be very much out of 
faſhion, or to appear as ridiculous and con- 
| temptible as we can, or to refuſe to receive 
the common Civilities of the World. or the 
culſtomary Titles of Reſpect (ſuch as Sir, or 
Madam) when given us, or in ſhort to affect 
any other oddnels or Singularity whatſoever, 
vhich would be a token Tather of our Pride 
than of our Humility. Neither does Humi- 
lity oblige us to be always declaiming againſt 
our ſelves, or proclaiming our own Faults, 
Follies, or Infirmities, Poverty or mean Pa. 
rentage, or to be ever upon the ſtrain of 
diſparaging and undervaluing our ſelves, or 


complaining of our own Ignorance or Dul- 


neſs, or bad Hearts, much leſs to make our 
ſelves worſe than we really are, crying down 
our ſelves in all Companies for the greateſt 5 
| Sots, Fools, or Sinners in Nature. For ſure 
there is a Juſtice due to our ſelves. as well as 
Ito our Neighbour, and it can be no part of 
| Humility to tranſgreſs it. But that which is 
|| the Duty and will be the effect of Fami 


= towards our ſelves, is, 


25. Fit, 
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25. Firſt, Not to Magnifie our ſelves ts | 
our ſelves, by entertaining our Fancies and | 
Imaginations with great Images or Ideas of 
Gur ſelves, either in an Abſolute or in a Com- 
parative way, ſaying to or within our ſelves, 
how much wiſer am I than ſuch a one, or 


how much better than ſuch a one, or how 
much more do I deſerve ſuch an Honour or 


ſuch a Preferment than he that has it, and 
how little does the World underſtand my _ 
Abilities, or conſider my Merit. Or by ma- 
king our ſelves the Object of our Contems» |. 
plation, (I mean in the way of admiring and | 


doting upon our ſelves, for to Contemplats | 
our ſelves in order to the better Knowledge 
of our ſelves is another thing) dwelling con- 
tinually upon the Conſideration of our own | 
Excellencies and Perfections, meditating uon 
our own worth, having our own dear ſelves, 
or ſomething or other that relates to our | 
ſelves, always in our View, and pleaſing, en- | 
Joying, and as it were warming and basking |} 
our ſelves in the reflection of our own Light, | 
We do not uſe to do fo by things that we 
have a little Opinion of, or little Regard 
for, they do not uſe fo to fill our Minds, or | 
to ingage our Thoughts, and therefore if we | 
do fo by our ſelves, tis a Sign and an Ar- 1 
dgument that we have not a little Opinion of 
our ſelves, or fondneſs for our ſelves, and 
_ conſequently that not Humility, but Pride 


l bY 
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| and Self. love have the Dominion of our 
Hearts. 


6, Secondly, Not to Magnife our ſelves 


to others, by boaſting or bragging of our 


Perfections, glorying in our Accompliſhments, 


or ſo much as Praif ing, Applauding or Com- 


mending our ſeives. Not that this is fo 


ſtrictly to be underſtood as if it were againſt 
Humility for a Man to ſay the leaſt good 
thing of himſelf. No, as a Man may ſome- 


times ſay a bad thing of another without 
breach of Charity, ſo I ſuppoſe that on the 


3 bother ſide he may alſo ſay a good thing of 


himſelf without the breach of Humility, As 
| in theſe two general Caſes, Firſt, If the > 
good which he ſays of himſelf does not tend 
much to his Praiſe, ſo that he cannot be ſup- 
| Poſed to intend his Praiſe by it. Secondly, _ 
I it does not terminate in it. Firſt, If it 
does not make much for his Praiſe. Which 
may be either becauſe of the ſlightneſs and 
Jinconſiderableneſs of the matter, the thing 
| which I commend my ſelf for, or in my ſelf; = 
being of a light moment. As ſuppoſe I ſhould 
ſay, I can make a good Pen, or I can draw 
| withit a ficait line, or write a good legible _ 
hand, or the like. I ſuppoſe I ſhould not 
be thought to offend againſt Humility bß 
ſaying ſo much as that comes to of my ſelf. 
Nor would it be convenient to interpret the 
geo of it {0 ſeverely. Or elſe becauſe 
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though the matter may not otherwiſe be | 
{lis ght, yet I have ſo great Opportunities or 
: Advantages of arriving to a conſiderable x- 
__ cellency in it, that to "excel in it is, to me 


at leaſt, no ſuch creat matter, but that 1 may 


upon occaſion freely ſpeak of it without in- 
tending any Glory or Reputation to my ſelf 
by it. * As ſuppoſe a Profeflour in any Art 
or Science, who had for a long time applied 
himſelt to the ſtudy of it, ſhould ſpeak of 
his underſtanding ſomething belonging to 
that Profeſſion. 'As Tully in the beginning 18 
of his Offices does to his Son Marcus, when | 
ha tells him, that the reading of his Works P 
would be a means to improve him in his Lz. 
tin Tongue. And that though he was ready | 
__toyield to a great many in point of Philoſo- 
Php, yet he thought he had a kind of right to | 
| pretend to what belong'd to an Oratour, to 
ſpeak aptly, diſtinctly, and handſomely, be- 1 
cauſc he had ſpent his whole Life in it, Or | 
if in this inſtance, Tully ſhould be thought T 
a4 little too liberal in his own Character, as 
perhaps he may, we will ſuppoſe he had only uh 
= faid that he well underſtood the Latin 
Tongue, which certainly to him, being a | 
Native Roman, had been no ſuch great Com- 
mendation. And this is the firſt Caſe wherein | 
a Man may ſpeak well of himſelf, if the good | 
which he ſays of himſelf does not tend much Þ 
ED | bis Praiſe. 


27. The . 
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The other is Secondly, if it does not 
55 1 in it. That is, if a Man does not 
propoſe his own Honour, Glory, or Reputa- 

tion, as his ultimate or furthermoſt end in 
commending or ſpeaking well of himſelf, but 
does it only to ſerve ſome other good and 
laudable end, ſuch as the Glory of God, the 
good of his Neighbour, or his own neceflary 7 
- Vindication, to which ends, his own Praiſe 
0 Reputation is either purely accidental, as 
coming in only by the by, or elſe ſerves as a 
direct and proper means. In ſuch a Caſe to 
| ſpeak well of ones ſelf, as unbecoming as 
r generally is, may well conſiſt with Chriſtian KEE 
— Humility. For if a Man may let his Light | 
ſhine before Men, that they may fee his good 
works, that is, fo do them that they may ſec 
them, provided that not their ſeeing them, 
bat the Glory of God, be the true and ulti- 
mate end of it, as it there. follows, and lo- 
fie Jour FE ather which is in aten l ſee not 
why a Man may not be allowed to f. peak 
well of himſelf, or publiſh his own Gifts 
Braces or Vertues, (which is but another way. 55 
of turning his Liebt or bright ſide to the view 
of Men): if 1t be for the lame g good End and 
Purpoſè, vis, that God and not himſelf may 
be Cloriled. And accordingly St. Paul not 
only commends himſelf, but even inlarges 
upon his own Commendation in the — 
and 12th of his Second Epiſtle to the Corin- 


S » tbiunt, 


Fiſt. FR De”: | 
dread his very Humility. Appealing 
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OO thians, being compell'd to it as he there 
tells them. And 8. Cyprian in the like Ne- 


ceſſity and for his own Vindication com- 
mends himſelf, and that even for 


both to Chriſtians and to Hea- 


thens for the truth of it. Humilitatem mean 


; G Fratres omnes . Gentiles quoq; opti 10 
runt . dilig — 


28. In theſe two general Caſes (che Parti- 5 


cularities of which would be too tedious to 
inſiſt upon) it may I ſuppoſe be allowable | 
for a Man to commend or ſpeak. well of | 
himſelf, and tis no more than what very | 
SG Good and very Humble Men have done, and i 
| do every Day. But otherwiſe, and indeed | 
generally ſpeaking, the Advice of the Wiſe 
Man is to take place, Let another Praiſe Bee, 
add not thine own mouth ; a ſtranger, and no 
Fhbine own lips, Prov. 27. 2 2. Which are fo | 
far under the Seal of Humility, as not to be | 
opened in our own Commendation. Indeed 
not to ſpeak Evil of others, and not to ſpeak 
_ Good of our ſelves, are two general Rules | 
that belong to the government of the Tongue, — 
though under two different Heads of Chri- 
ſtian Duty, Charity forbidding the former, 
and Humility the latter. And that thougli 1 
the good which we ſay of our ſelves be never | 
fo true, and we give no greater Character of | 
our {elves than WC deſerve, For there is a | 


* ©: 
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great deal of difference between thinking of 
our ſelves, and ſpeaking of our ſelves. In 
thinking of our ſelves, as of any other in- 
telligible Object, Truth only is to be regard- 
ed. And accordingly a Man may think well 
| of himſelf, it he thinks truly in ſo thinking, 
= He may think himſelf indued with ſuch or 
ſuch particular Perfections, as was ſaid in the 
beginning, it it be indeed true that he is in- 
dued with them. But now in ſpeaking of out 
ſelves, ſomething elſe is to be attended bei 
ſides the Truth, vis. whether it be a Truth fit 

Truth tending to my own Praiſe, it ſeems _ 

not ſo proper, Firſt, becauſe I am a prejudi- 

. ced Perſon, and ſo not ſo likely to ſpeak lo 
juſtly and impartially of my ſelf as either 
would of another, or another wouid of me. 

Secondly, Becauſe my ſpeaking well of my 
ſelf ſhews me not only to think well of my 

| felf, (which in ſome Caſes may be allowed) 
burt to be alſo full of that Thought, fo full 

as to overflow and run over with it, to abound 
|| in Self-complacency, and to be even taken uß 
and ingaged in the Admiration of my ſet, 1 
which is a ſtate of Mind not ſo eaſily recon - 

ciled with Humility, any more than the diſ . 

covery of it is with Prudence. And there 
fore I cannot think Cicero a good Caſuiſt when 
ſpeaking of his own Eloquence, he ſays, that 

be would not ſtick to ſay it was perfect, if 1 


S k 
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'» 1 take theft words * 9 ? 
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Auſtin, having not that [a ita Jjudicarem, nee in ve- $4 
ritate crimen arrogantiæ per- 
. li meſcerem. As if there were 


Book of Ciceros which 
he cites for them by 
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| he thought ſo, nor would he fear the fault 


of Arrogance in ſaying the 


nothing elſe to be conſider- 


00 or regarded in ſpeaking of our ſelves, | 
but the Trath of what we ſpeak. Or as if a 
Man might always ſpeak what he thought, 

„ © ſpeak as well of himſelf as he thinks. In- 
deed a Man may think well of himſelf, if | 
he docs not think too well; that is, he may ; 
think the truth of himſelf as well as of any. | 
thing elſe, but it does not therefore follow 
that he may alſo take the ſame liberty to ſpeah | 
well of himſelf as long as he keeps within 
the compaſs of truth, and that becauſe hin- 1 
Ang well and ſpeaking well of our ſelves, are 

gas I have ſhewn, things of a very different 3 

- _ Conſideration, ſo that there 1s no conſequence | 

In arguing from one to the other. Tis not ar 
guing a Pari. And therefore (by Ciceros good 
leave) I ſhall ſet it down as another Duty 
of Humility towards our ſelves, not to Praiſe 
or Commend our ſelves. This Duty of Hu- 
mility flows from the very Eſſence of it. For | 

it T think meanly of my ſelf, why ſhould 1 | 
commend my ſelf 2 We do not uſe to com- | 


mend things which; we think mean of. 


29 Ano- | 
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29. Another is, not to deſi re to be thought 


highly of by others, nor to ſeek the Praiſe 


or Commendation of others, (that which we. 


call Glory or Reputation) or to do any thing 


with that Proſpect or upon that Conſi derati- 


on, any otherwiſe than with the fame Cau- 
tions and Limitations, and for the ſame ends 


and purpoſes as beforc. This Duty of Hu- 


mility ſeems to derive from the very Eſſence 
of it as much as the other. For if I think 


meanly of my ſelf, why ſhould I deſire that 
Others ſhould think highly of me, or ſpeak. 
highly; why ſhould I affect Fame or Popu- | 
larity y For indeed that which they call a 
Good Name is no better if ſeparated from the 
forementioned ends. A Good Name tis trac 
is a valuable, or if you will, an invaluable _ 
thing, not to be valucd by Money, and that 
becauſe, as Solomon ſays, it 1 er than Ri. 
ches, Prov. 22. And/*tis what all Men hav 1 


valued, and what ſome ſecm to think they 


can hardly value enough or at leaſt too much. 
And yet if we conſi der what it is, 272, That 
it is nothing better nor worſe than Other 
| Men's good word concerning us, their ſpeak- 
ing well of us, their praiſing or commendin & 
[us, we ſhall find that we have no more liber. 7 
| ty here than in the former Caſe, and that 
the ſame Humility which obliges us not to 
commend our ſelves, obliges us alſo not to 
covet or ſeek the Praiſe or behaves” BR 4 


3 and -_ 
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of others, or which i is all one in other words 
2 Good Name. Not to ſeek it 1 mean for it 
elf, but only in order to ſuch ends as may 
and ought to be ſought for ca ng That 
is, if my having a Good Name be (as indeed | 
it is) a neceſſary condition to qualify me for 
doing good, or if I am capable of doing 
more good with it than I am without it, as 
moſt certainly I am; then I both may and 5 
ought ſo far, and upon that Conſideration, 
0 Jeſire a Good Name, to be tender of my | 
Reputation, and to endeavour to keepit when | 
I have it, becauſe I ought not to diſable or 
e incapacitate my ſelf for doing good, which 
zs alſo the reaſon why I ought to be tender | 
of other Mens. But otherwiſe, as I haveno | 
reaſon to value what the World thinks or | 
ſapys of me, ſo if I do, 'tis plain that I ſeek | 
my own Glory, and that becauſe I ſeek i it not 
in order to the Glory of God, but for it ſelf. | 
Which II take to be the proper Notion of 
 Vain-glory. And I ſee no reaſon why a Man | 
may not as well commend himſelf, as defire | 
or ſeek thus to be commended. All defi 1gns | 
therefore of Glory are to be avoided, unleſs | 
it be in order to the Glory of God, whoſe | 
N Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, | 
28 our Saviour teaches us to acknowledge 1 
when we Pray. 1 
: 30. But what if Men will comma ne, 
e and } foreſee or preſume that they will if | 
— — Preach 1 
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q Preach ſuch a Sermon, or Write ſuch a Book, 
or do any other good Action, what muſt Ito 
avoid their Praiſe, and the Credit that will 
redound to me from what I am about, either 


not do ſuch things, or do them ill? No, 980 
on with your work, purſue your undertaking, 


and let not Charity be a loſer by your Hu- 
mility, which does not oblige you to forbear 
or deſiſt from a good Action, though Praiſe 
ſhould be the conſequence of it. No, nor 
to decline the praiſe it ſelf provided it be 
only a conſequence of the Action, and not 
the deſign of the Agent, or not deſign'd 
without that further Reference we were be- 


fore ſ peaking DG: But yet however this Sup- 


poſition places in our way another Caſe of 
Humility, and gives me occaſion to ſpeak f 
another Duty reſulting from it, and that is 
concerning our Behaviour when Men do thus 
commend us. How muſt we receive that 
Praiſe or Commendation of theirs which we 
dq not ſeek, and what muſt we do with it? 
| The Duty I think here is, Firſt, To receive 
it Modeſtly, without any ſenſible Expreſſions 
of Self-complacency, or ſignifications of any 
| Pleaſure that we take in hearing our ſelves 
| commended. As conſidering that we are 
but juſt what we are when Men have ſaid 
never ſo many great or good things of us, for 


which we are neither the better nor the worſe. | 


| end at the fame 6 time 6 fearing leſt God ſhould 
. not 
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not Judge of us as they do. Secondly. Not 


to ſuffer their Praiſe S ſtay with us, "Gin = 
pay it away again aſſoon as we receive it, to 
him to whom all Praiſe and Glory is due, in 
that Pious and truly Humble Ejaculation of 
the P/almiſt, Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto thy Name give the Praiſe, Pſalm r- 
115. And eos for failing in this that Herod Þ 
woas ſmitten by the Angel, becauſe he gave 
not God the Glory, but received this Sacred Ml 


| Incenſe as if he had been God himſelf. 


31. But becauſe the Praiſe of Men in its 
8 moſt tranſient ſtay, and quickeſt paſſage, is 
apt to leave an impreſſion of Vanity. a tincture 

t Self. complacency behind it, 'tis beſt to 

correct it with another Duty of Humility to- 
Wards our ſelves, which is not to truſt over- 

much to our own Underſtandings, not to be 

0er: confident of our own Judgments, 1 

i” to be too well aſſured of our own Abilities, | 
or aptto rely upon our own Skill, Know- = 
ledge, or Conduct, eſpecially in matters of FF 
\- Difficulty, or which are out of our way as 
we fay, that is, which are beſides our Edu- |} 

-_-- --cation of Profeſſion, and wherein we have 

lad but little Experience. The effects of | 

which Rule again will be to be free and re- 
dp if need be, (for ſome Caſes may be ſo 

„Plain that they need it not) to communicate | 

our Counſels and Deſigns to others, eſpeci- | 


a Bo to our — Guides, and to be wil- 


N 2 
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5 ling (for Humility i is a very adviſeable thing) 


to de directed by them, and when we have 
their Advice to "be as willing to take and 
follow it, unleſs there ſhould appear very 
evident reaſon to the contrary. Not to put 
our ſelves forward in Company, or affect to 
to be the Mouth of it, not to talk a great _ 
deal, (as thoſe moſt commonly do who have 
. leaſt to ſay) nor to dictate in our talk, but 
to forbear even a Poſitive look, a Dogmatical 
Ayre, an Authoritative tone of Voice, and 
that aſſured Countenance wherein the Breed- 3 
ing of this Humble Age does ſo much con- 
fiſt. Not to abound in our own Senſe, or 
to be wedded to our own Notions, Sentiments, = 
Opinions or Ways, but to be as indifferent to -- 
our own Opinions as to other Mens, and to 
| bedetermin'd only by reaſon and evidence of 
| Truth in both. To ſuppoſe thoſe that are con- 
ſiderably Older than our ſelves, and that ſtand 
upon ths ſame level of Education with us, 
to be generally Wiſer, as having more expe- 
rience, and that thoſe who have made aß 
| Art or Science their particular Study and Pro- 
feſſion, do underſtand it better, and are more 
competent Judges in any Queſtion or Contro- _ 
 veriterelating to it, than we are; and ſo, tho! 
not Abſolutely to reſi ign up our Underſtand- 3 
ings to them, and implicitly to receive what- 
ever they ſay, yet not to be very forward to 
contradict them, and whenever we do, 9 in 
— — 


0 
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ſome Caſes there may be reaſon for it) to 


do it Modeſtly, with ſuch Difference and 


- Submiſſion as may ſignifie that in the general 
we prefer their Judgments before our own, 
though in that particular we cannot think as 
they do. And ſo much at leaſt we are to 
underſtand by that common Rule, Cuilibet in 
ſud arte credendum, that every one is to be 
believed in his own Art or Profeſſion. In | 
fine, as the Pſalmiſt obſerves of himſelf, Not 


150 exerciſe our ſelves in great matters, or in 


things that are too high for us, Pſal. 131. Not 
to be fond of great undertakings, not to 


be buſie, medling, or aſſuming, or apt to in- 
terpoſe our ſelves either in the private Affairs! 

of other Men, or in the Affairs of the State, 
leaving the Government of the World to God, | 
and thoſe higher Powers who are ordain'd | 
by him, not to covet high Stations, as being | 

| ſenſible of the weakneſs of our Heads, not | 
do court Honours, Dignities or Preferments, | 
not to be forward to Act upon the Stage of | 
the World, or to love to be at one end of | 
every thing that is moving in it, (there being | 
aà great deal of Pragmaticalneſs cover d over | 
with the name of a Public Spirit) not toaf- | 
fect to be a Leading Man, but to be content 
rather to be led, nor to be ambitious of great 


Charges, Offices, or Places of Truſt either in 


the Church or in the State, as being doubtful * 
of our Abilities to diſcharge them, as wel! 
— — eee end e eee e 
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as of our merit to deſerve them. But on the 
contrary, to reffain our ſelves, and keep our 
| ſelves low, as becomes thoſe who do not truſt 

to their own Underſtanding, there being 
great reaſon to preſume, that they who are 
tor climbing high, think they have good : 


Heads. 


os >» And as Hamility towards our ſelves 
will teach us not to traſt to our own Under- 
ſtandings, ſo alſo not to truſt to our own 
Wills. That is, I mean, not to confide in or 
| preſume upon the natural ſtrength of them, 
' fo as to think our ſelves able to keep God's 
| Commandments upon the ſtock of our own 
Power, without the Aſſiſtance of his Grace, 
or even with it to commit our Vertue to the - 
| hazard of Temptations, depending upon our 
Ability to overcome them, as if we could 
| maintain our Vertue and Innocence againſt the 
| Tempter upon any diſadvantages of ground; 
not to be over-confident of our being in a 
| good State, commonly called a State of Grace, 
either as that may ſignifie ſuch a Moral State 
of Mind and Life as fills up the meaſure of 
| Evangelical Righteouſneſs, and comports with _ 
the Terms of the Goſpel, or elſe the Intereſt — 
|| which we have in the favour of God, and 
| | the Promiſes of a better Life after this. Not 
| | to be over-confident or ſecure of either ß 
| theſe, and that notwithſtanding the good 
| Credit that Aſſurance my. have i in ſome "Din: GR 
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Divinity. But ſuch an Aſſurance does not 


well become Humility, nor will eaſily find 


place in a Mind that thinks meanly aid low- 
ly of it ſelf. Or if we have (as no doubt 


we may) ſome reaſonable and comfortable | 


Grounds to believe and hope that we are in 


ſuch a ſtate, yet not to be confident or aſſu- 


red of our perſevering i in it for the future, as 
if all were ſure and out of danger, which is 


as much as can be ſaid of Heaven, and there- 
fore in all reaſon too much for Earth, upon | 


which our Life is a continual Warfare. But 
in oppoſition to all this, Humbly to implore | 


tte Grace or God with our Daly Bread, as # 
being of equal neceſſity with it, and as we 


1 Pray not to be led into Temptation, ſo to * 


take care not to lead our ſelves into it, but 1 


to avoid all Occaſions, all Beginnings, and | 


— © Appearances of Evil, to ſhun even Dan- 


ger, to take unto us the whole Armour of |} 
God, to be always upon our Guard, and to | 


_ Watch and Pray leſt we enter into Tempta- 3 


tion. As alſo to fear always, and to work | : 
out our Salvation with Fear and Trembling, 


= 4 and even while we think We ſtand, to take 7 


En, 33. "Bat the Body is ad in . af . 
5 fects of Humility as well as the Mind, and“ 
therefore another Duty and Effect of Humi- | 


lity with relation to our ſelves will be, Mo- | 


1 — in our Dreſs and — For though q 


a2 Serious, Manly, and : 

11 much more will the Humble Chriſtian do 

MM: this. And *tis ſad to conſider that a thing 5 

ſo contrary to Chriſtian Modeſty and -Humi- 
lity as Gaiety of Dreſs is, ſhould be ſo much 
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it may be poſſible fot a Man to be Humble 


in any Dreſs, yet he that truly is ſo, will 

not ncedleſly chuſe or affect a Gaiety or Gau- 
dinels in it, ſuck as may ſhew that he ſets a 
value upon himſelf, aud endeavours to re- 


| commend hiniſelf to the cſteem of others, 


and to draw upon himfſelt their Obſervation 5 
and Regard. And though Humility be in 
the Heart and not in the Cloaths, yet ſince 
the Body is the Companion of the Soul, and 
| helps with it to make up the Man, the Soul-- 
that is truly Humble will delight to have its 
Companion of a piece with it © ſelf, ſo Habi- 
ted as may both comport with the low ſenſe 
| ſhe has of her own worth, and ſerve to ex- 
| preſs it. Which indeed a modeſt Apparel does 
very much; as on the contrary, nothing 
more betrays Levity of Spirit, Pride of Heart, 
Diſſolution of Thought, and in one word, a 
Trifling Mind, than a vain Foppiſh Dreſs. . 
Which indeed becomes the well Bred Gentle- 
man almoſt as little as the Chriſtian, and there- 
fore leaving it to Dancing-Maſters and Come- 
 dians, he alſo chuſes to appear in ſuch a be- 
cency of Habit as ſuits with the Sobriety of ß 
Well-govern'd Mind. 


in the Fa of the World, and become even 
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the great concern of one half of Mankind. 
The words of the great Apoſtle concerning 
this matter are very remarkable. I like man- 
ner alſo that Women adorn themſelves in modeſt = 
Apparel, with Shamefacedneſs and Sobriety. Not 
with broider'd Hair, or Gold, or Parts or 
coſtly Array. But (which becometh Women pro- 
feſſing Godlineſs) with good works, 1 Tim. 2. 9. 
Where beſide the direction which is plain | 
and poſitive, and capable of no Evaſion, tis 
farther to be obſerved, that the Apoſtle by 
faying that good Works are the Ornament | 
that becomes Women profeſſing Godlineſs, | 
_- plainly ſuppoſes that thoſe other Ornaments b 
do not. And if gaudineſs of Apparel does 
lot conſiſt even with the profeſſion of God- F 
1 lineſs, much leſs does it with the thine it fel | 
34. There are ſome other Effects hich Hu- 
mility will have upon our ſelves, which I } 
ſhall juſt throw together without ſtaying long 
do deſcant upon them. Such as to be modeſt 
in our Behaviour, to affect no ſingularity, | 
either in Dreſs, Language, or Carriage, to be 
ſparing in our Speech, eſpecially before our |} 
 Betters, and not to uſe much Action when | 
we ſpeak, unleſs the nature of the thing we 
| ſpeak of, cannot be ſo well expreſsd without 
ſome movement of the Body to help out our | 
words in repreſenting the ſentiment of our | 
Minds. A Caſe which ſometimes happens, | 
* in the —.— Ons. For as there 1 a | 


| to have any thin 
way of Speaking, or manner of Addreſs, aim- 
ins at hard words, or an overfine pronun- 


ci ation of fach as are common, with an af⸗ 
000 
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5 f Tonificancy in Motion, ſo thre are ſome Pi 
ſions which Motion only can ſpeak. And 
then indeed it is reaſonable and natural, which 
I take to be the true ground of that place 
| which Motion has in Oratory. But ofrdinart- 
5 affect or uſe a great deal of infi gnificant 
Action, (as it muſt be if ordinarily uſed) as 
| it is too Theatrical a thing for common Con- 
| verfation, ſo it ſhews too great a Vehemence 
and Concern in the Speaker, that he is ſoli- 


citous for the event and ſucceſs of his Dif 


courſe, and how He ſhall acquit him. ſelf be⸗ 
fore his Company, that he is full of himſelf, 

| ind ſets a value upon lis own Senſe, and 

that his Mind is in 4 Commotion 4s well as 

| His Body. Conſiderations which Hold alſo 
{ agaialt uling . great deal of Action in Preach= 
,, where all Appearances of Pride, Vanity, 
or cven Self. concern, ought carefully to be 
| avoided. To be free and aſe, without put⸗ 
| ting on 4 ſhy Stifnels, or a ſallen Gravity, 
pet not to abound in Laughter, but to be 
rather inclining to the reſerve, eſpecially # 
when the SubjeC of the Diſcourſe is con- 
| cerning other Mens faults, and the Scene of 
| the Mirth lies not in 7 hings but in Perſons, 
|| Not to affect any ſtatelineſs in our gait, or 

g that is Phantaſtic in our 


" 
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fected poſture of the Head, dot above all to 
avoid that Proud and Lofty loob, Pſal. 131. 
which King David as great as he was, puts 
away from himſelf as the Companion of a 
High and Haughty Mind, and which his Son 

| Solomon ſets down by name in the number of 


5 | thoſe Six (or if you will Seven) things which 


the Lord hates, mentioning that in the head 
of them, Prov, 6 16. Not to love to appear 
great in our way of Living, Habit, or Equi- 


page, not to covet the acquaintance of great 


Perſons, or to be ſeen in their Company, nor 
to boaſt of their Favours and Intimacies, 
ever and anon telling what this Duke ſaid 
to ns, or that Earl, or that Learned Man. 
Not to boaſt of our Birth or Parentage if it 


I great, nor to be aſhamed of it it it be mean, 1 


as neither of our Trade, Calling, or Profe fg 
ion, or ſtate of Life, though it be that of a 


5 Servant, conſidering that nothing of theſe 


can be ſo mean as our Pride, and that 1 in- 
_ deed nothing is truly mean that is Honeſt and 


Neceflary, or if it be, that infinitely greater 


Perſons than our ſelves have ſubmitted to 
_ thoſe Meanneſſes; that the Great Father of 


Mankind was no better than a Gardener, that 


Perſons of a Princely Quality have kept | 
Sheep, and that the Son of God himſelf, came | 
not to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter, Mat. 
20. 28. Not to make our ſelves any way 
better than we are, nor to live above our 


Kanz 
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Rank and Degree, or to wear Cloaths be- 
yond our Quality, and that though we can 
pay for it. For though that be enough to 

fatisfy Juſtice, yet that is not enough to ſa- 
tisfy Humility, which obliges us to be modeſt 
in our Dreſs, and conſiders not ſo much what 

we can afford or reach to, as what belongs 

to our Place, and becomes our Degree. A re- 


mark never more neceſſary to be made than bl 

5 11 

in this Age, wherein the Degrees and Orders i 

of Men are ſo confounded by every bodies 


ſtriving to be as fine as they can, without any | 
regard to their rank, that there is hardly any 
one's Quality to be known by their Habit, 
without a Star or a Garter to diſtinguiſh m. 
But Humility will make us go like our ſelves, _ 4 
and if need be, to deſcend beneath our {clves, — 
to be content with mean Fare, and mean „ 
Clcaths, and that not only when we- care: 
afford better, but even when we can, that ſo 
ſhe may lend to Charity what the docs not 
ſpend upon her ſelf, Humility will alſo 
make us content to be Poor and Low in the 
World, to bear to be neglected and over r 
look d. to ſee Preferments and Promotions | 


| &o beſides us, and over our Heads, without 0 
1 regret, not to affect Popularity, of to make — — 
2 Figure, or to be very much known, but to 
- | %dcfire Privacy, Obſcurity, and Retirement = 
/ | from the World, where we may ſtudy the it 


knowledge of our ſelves rather than GE 
E | . 93 Vn known = i 
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known to others, poſſeſs our Souls in Pati- 


| Ence and Meekneſs,and enjoy that Reſt which 


Chriit has promiſed to the Meck and Lowly 
in Heart. 


35. But beſides theſs Duties and Effets 


of Humility which are of a Perſonal concern- 
ment to all Men, or to the generality of them, 
l beg leave to offer ſomething that relates to 
2 more ſpecial fort of Men, [ mean Students, 
thoſe whoſe Profeſſion or Choice it is to ap- 
ply themſelves to the Study of Learning and 
EKnovledge. In the Profecution and Manage- 1 
: ment f which, there are ſome Duties and 
Rules of Humility, as well as other PU 
tial Methods, to be Ober d. Ee 


Firſt, Not to affect a Univerſal Kmnowledg e. 


: Ms aning by that, not the perfect eee 
Oft all things, which i is that Omniſcience which 


e aſeribe to God, and can belong only to 


an Infinite Mind, and which therefore no 
Man can be {nppoſed to affect, but to be ex- 
cellently and eminently knowing in ever 
thing. For though this may not be abſolutely |} 
inconſiſtent w ith the capacity of a finite un- 
derſtanding as the other is, yet there is re- 
ſon enough to think that neither tlie Capa- |} 
city, nor the Life of Man will ſuffice for it. 
and therefore Humility will neither er a 
it, nor pretend to it. 


Secondly, As to b e Theories, not 


BS to ſet our r {elves to the ſtudy of what by alt | 
mg : the 
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the ſtudy in the World we can never com- 
prehend. Not to exerciſe our ſelves in great 
matters, or in things that are too high for 
Us, leſt we come under that Apoſtolical Cen- 
ſure of intruding into thoſs things which we 
have not ſeen, vainly puffed up by our fleſhly 
Mid, Col. 2. 18. There are many ſich things 
| which are Incomprehenſible by us, at eaſt 
in this State. Things that we have no No- 
tion of, and to which our Underſtandings 
are no ways proportion'd. And here a quict 
and contented Ignorance, and an ingenious 
Confeſſion of it, would much better become 


B us than either a curious and inquiſitive ſearch, 
or a pretending to that Knowledge which 


we have not, in aſſigning imaginary Cauſes 
of real Effects, or taking up with empty and 
| Infignificanc Terms for {arisfactory Anſwers, 
rather than own ſome things to be out of 
our reach, Some Men ſeem to think them- = 
ſelves obliged in Honour to determine upon 
every thing that comes before them, but 
when a Man is in the Dart, he were much : 
better ſtand ſtill than go forward. 
: Thirdly, Not to proſecute our Studies up- 
on a Motive of Vain- glory, merely to exalt 
Our ſelves above others, and to have the Re- 


1 po utation of greater Learning or Knowledge. 


The name of Study indeed carries with it a 
very plauſible * reputable ſound; but a 
; Man were. much 7 ua be Idle Ca pretious 
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as Time is) than to ſtudy for ſuch an End; 


and though Ignorance be the conſequence of 


being ſo, he were much better be Ignorant 


and Humble. than Learned and Prond. Our 


Love of Truth onght to be Chaſt and Pure, , 


and ſo ſhould our Courtſhip of it be too; we 


ſhould ſeek it for it ſelf and its own excellen- „ 
cy, without the mixture of any other End 


or Conſideration, except that of the Glory 


of God, and the Edification of our Neigh- |} 
bour. Theſe indeed are Pious and Charita- 
ble Ends, and ſuch as hollow and ſanctifie 
"mo Exerciſe ; but as for Fame and Reputa- 
tion, the propoſal of ſuch baſe and unwor- 
thy Ends does but pollute it, and if the 
Philoſopher cannot Set above them, the Chri- 


ſtian ſhould. = 
Fourthly, And as a conſequence 1 this to 


apply our ſtudies not ſo much to things that 


are Popular, and in reputation for Learning, 


as to true, real, and uſeful Knowledge, the 4 
Knowledge of ſuch Truths as ſerve to clear 
and inform our Underſtandings, to perfect 
and improve our Minds, ſuch as make us re- 
ally more wiſe in our ſelves, and more ca- 
pable of inſtructing others, though they may | 

not carry ſuch an amuſing ſhew of Learning, 

| Nor fo fill out the Sails of our Reputation inn 
the World, as ſome other things which are 
more in the common Vogue of it. But the 

ad of — is to be Wk and not to to ſeem ſo; 


and | 
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; 404 Humility, which! regards not Glory or Repu- 
tation in other Caſes, will not take her Meaſures 
by it here, where the Inqueſt is for Wiſdom. 


Tam not now conſidering the Rules where- 
3 by our Studies are to be conducted, but only 
ſo far as Humility is concern'd in them, and 


therefore ſhall only further add an excellent 


Paſſage which St. Bernard in his 36th Sermon 
upon the Canticles has to this purpoſe. He 
reduces the meaſure of knowing to the Or- 
der, the Earneſtneſs or Affection, and the End, 
The Order, that that ſhould be ſtudied firſt 
Which is of the neareſt and moſt direct ten- 
diency to Salvation. The AfeTFion, that that 


ſhould be ſtudied moſt earneſtly, which is moſt 


apt to excite Love. The End, that we ſhould 
not ſtudy to know for Vain-glory or Curio- 
ſtity, but only for Edification, either our own 
or our Neighbours. For continues he, there 
are ſome who are willing to know only that 


+ they may know, Which is a foul Curioſity, 


And there are ſome who are willing to know _ 
that they themſelves may be known, which 
is a foul Vanity. And there are alſo ſome 
who are willing to know that they may ſell. 

their Knowledge, as for Money, or for Ho- 
nours, which is a foul way of Tr ading. But 
there are alſo ſome who are willing to knorr 
that they may Edify, which is Charity. As 

alſo ſome who are willing to know that 

they may be Edified, which is Prudence, 

This Paſſage 1s conſiderable, and [ commend — 


Eq it 
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it to the conſideration of all Young Students, 
The only thing is how to underſtand that 
part of it, which intimates that Truth is not : 
to be ſought for it ſelf. Now 'tis plain that 
Truth may be ſonght for it ſelf in oppoſition 
to Operation, that being what diſtinguiſhes 
ſpeculative from practical Sciences. And 
Truth uunſt be ſought for it ſelf in oppoſition 
Vain-glory; which is what I mean by ſay- 


ing, that the love of it ought to be Pure and 


' Chaſt. But it ought not to be ſonght for 
It ſelf in oppoſition to, or excluſively of the 
Glory of God, which according to the Apo- 
ſtle's Rule ought to be refer'd to, even in ſuch 
natural and indifferent Actions as Eating and 
_ Drinking, much more in our Studies and ſe- 
rious Meditations. If the Motions of the 
Body ought to be directed to it, much more 
the Applications of the Mind. 1 
36. Among theſe effects of Humility upon 
onynr ſelves, ſome perhaps may wonder why 
I have not reckowd Bluſbing or Shamefaced- }F 
neſs as they call it. But 'tis becauſe I am 
not ſo well ſatisfied whether it be one of! 
them or no. It paſſes I think generally for 
Modeſty, but perhaps Pride will be found to 
be at the bottom of it, and to have an equal, 
if not a greater ſhare in it than the other. It 
| ſeems indeed to me to be a kind of mix d 
Paſſion, ariſing partly from an over- concern to 
lea, or an Ambitious delve to wo ones 


e 
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ſelf well, and partly Hom a fear or doubt 
that we ſhall not. There is a concurrence of 


both theſe; for if we ſhould ſuppoſe either 


of them to be abſent, either that we did not 
affect to pleaſe or come off with Credit, but 
were indifferent whether we did or no, or 
were ſecure that we ſhould. there would be 
no bluſhing. And therefore if we blaih, 'tis 
a ſign we are affected both thoſe ways In 
which indeed the diffdent part partakes of 
the nature of Humility, as reſulting from the 
low ſenſe we have of our ſelves ; but ths Am- 
bitious part approaches nearer to Price. 1 
on the other hand, the confident part that we 
ſhall ſucceed well partakes of Pride, but the 
being indifferent whether we do or no comes = 

| nearer to Humility. And either of theſe is 
enough to take off Bluſhing or Shamefaced- 
neſs; ſo that when I ſee a Man deliver him- 
e without concern, I cannot conclude that 
he js opjnion'd of himſelf, as not knowing 
whether his unconcern'dneſs proceeds from 
an Indifferency, or from a Security. But when 


5 I fee a Man Blufh, and in a diſorder, I may 


_ conclude that he has an Ambition to acquit 
| himſelf well, becauſe 'tis his fear that he fhall 


not that makes him ſo concern'd. And yet 


this goes for the modeſter Man of the two, 


but I think without reaſon, We will put a 


Caſe. Two Men are to make an Oration in 
Publie. One babes and trembles, 200 fal- 
ters, 
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ters, and is all over in a diſorder. The other 
ſpeaks without any confuſion or concern at 
all. And becauſe he does ſo, he is look'd 
upon as a Man well opinion'd of himſelf, 


whereas the other paſſes for a very Humble | 


and Modeſt Man. But why fo ? Are you 
ſure that this Man's unconcern'dneſs is from 


the Opinion he has of his own ſufficiency, | 


and his confidence that he ſhall come off with 


48 Applauſe > Why may it not as well be from 


his Indifferency whether he does or no, as 
not valuing Praiſe or Reputation. It may be 


from one as well as the other; and till you 


know which of theſe it is that governs the 


Man, you cannot judge what manner of 


Spirit he is of. Whereas he that expreſſes 


ſoo much confuſion and diſorder in ſpeaking, | 


though he ſhews a diffidence of himſelf and 

of his ſucceſs, (which indeed ſo far beſpeaks }F 
his Modeſty and Humility) yet *tis plain, that 
at the ſame time he alſo confeſſes a great 
cConcern for his Reputation, ſince a mere dif- 
fidence of what a Man is not concern'd for, 
will not give him ſuch a diſorder. So that 


. upon the whole, the unconcern'd ſpeaker | 


may poſſibly be an Humble Man, whereas the | 


Baſhful and Bluſhing ſpeaker, muſt have q | 
touch of Vanity in his Conſtitution. But 
what then, are we to appear on ſuch occaſi- 


ons with an ayre of Confidence, and an hardy |} 
Aſſuranceꝰ? No, that would be as much in 
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the other extream, and there is no occaſion 
for either. The right temper is, neither a 
bluſhing Baſhfulneſs, nor a confident Aﬀu- | 
Trance, (the former ſhewing that we covet Re- 
putation, the latter, that we are too ſecure 
of it) but only a free, calic ſimplicity of Be- 
| haviour, with ſo much unconcerndneſs as 
may ſerve to keep us from being in a diſor- 
der, and no more. This ſhews the Mind to 
be Maſter of it ſelf, and to be free from any 
diſcompoſure of Paſſion, which is the beſt 
: temper both for * Wiſe and for an Humble 


1 37. Theſe are partly the Dutics 20d partly 4 
the Effects of Humility towards God, our 


Neighbour, and our Selves. And as far as - 
| they are the Efe&s, ſo far they may be alſo 


cConſider'd as Sienes of it. For though. all : 
 Signes are not Effects, yet all Effects are Signes 
of thoſe Cauſes of which they are the Ef- 


feds; that is, they are that whereby we may 


come to the knowledge of the Cauſe, at leaſt 


as to the Being or Exiſtence of it. As by 
Smoke, I come to know that there is Fire, 
| though it does not inſtruct me what kind of 
5 2 Fire is as to the Eſſence or Nature of 
Though even that too perhaps in ſome 


Caſes may in great meaſure be gathered from 


the Effect; but however, as to the ſimple E. 


iſtence of the Cauſe, that the Effect is a cer- 


* tain indication of. For the Eliot being "he : 
bind t e 
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the Cauſe, we may by the Effect conclude the - 
Cauſe either to be or to have been, fince if 


the Cauſe abſolutely were not, the Effect 
could not be. Therefore if the Effect i is, we 
may conclude that the Cauſe is too, by rea- 


ſon of the Connexion that is between them, 


Which is the ſame as to ſay, that ſuch an Ef. : 


fect is a Siga of ſuch a Cauſe. 


38. There will be no need of making 8 
diſtinct Chapter concerning the Signer of 
Humility, Grace theſe very Eflects of it are 

Signes in the ſame Meaſure and Proportion | 
as they are Effects. And indeed I know no 


| Other Signes of Humility, than the Effects 


. which it has upon us. Not but that I may 
know whether I am Humble or no, as whe- |} 
ther IJ am Charitable, directly and immedi- 
ately, by reflecting upon the ſtate and tem- 
per of my Mind, and conſidering how! ſtand 
” affected to my ſelf, as in the other Caſe how |} 
| I ſtand affected as to others; but yet as far as 
Humility is knowable by any thing diſtint }F_ 
from it ſelf, or by Signes, (for the Sign is | 
always diſtinct from the thing ſignified) it 
muſt be known by its Effects. And though |} 
Is my ſelf may know it by a direct View, as 
\ being conſcious to my ſelf of the diſpoſition 1 
of my own Mind, yet another who knows 
not that, cannot judge of my Humility, which 
z an inward thing, but by ſome outward _ 

5 Sen or other, Mat! is by its — which Y 
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though not ſo abſolutely neceſſary, will yet 5 
be of great uſe to e alſo in the knowledge 
of my felt, as adding more Light to my di- 85 
rect View. And therefore here it is that the 
conſideration of the Signes of Humility does 
properly come in, theſe Siomes being not re- 

ally Arent from the E feds of it. 

309. Since then the effects of Humility a are 
alſo Signes of it in the ſame meaſure and 
Proportion that they are Effects; that we 
may the better judge of the % if fication Of 


1 them, we are here to conſi der, that the effects 


| of Humility are either inward or outward, 
| ſuch as it produces in our own Minds, and : 
which affect the temper of them, or ſuch as 
it produces in our viſible Behaviour. _ Thoſe 


that are inward, (as ſuppoſe our not deſiri ring 
Honour or Glory) are Signes to our ſelves 


only, and not to others, any farther than we 


| pleaſe to communicate them. But thoſe that 


IJare outward (as ſuppoſe bragging or boaſt- 


ing, or taking place of our Betters) may be 


\ Signes to others as well as to our ſelves, and 
I perhaps better to others than to our ſelves, 


ſince others can in many Caſes both better 
obſerve what we ſpeak or do, than we our 


I ſelves, and alſo jndge of it with more Indit- : 


5 ferency. But then again there is this further - 


difference, that thoſe cfte&ts of Humility i 


which are inward, and affect the temper 8 


the Mind, are more ſure e and — tho 
3 not 
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not fo open and public Indications of it. 
And here a Man cannot be very eaſily de- 
_ ceiv'd, if he be at all careful in the Reflecti- 
ons which he makes upon what paſſes in him- 
| ſelf. Or if he be deceiv'd, *tis not that the 


Sign deceives him, but he deceives himſelf 


in thinking he has that Sign, when indeed | 


he has it not. But now thoſe effects of Hu- 
mility which are outward, are not ſuch ſure 
and unerring Signes of it as always to be 
truſted to, or depended upon, in the Judg- 


ment that we make either of our ſelves or 
Others, and that becauſe though they are the } 
Effetts of Humility, (that is ſuch Effects as 


Humility may and does produce) yet they | 


may alſo proceed from other Cauſes too, and } 
ſometimes from that which is quite contrary | 


to it, even from Pride it ſelf. OE 
40. This makes the Signes of Humility 
(thoſe I mean which are outward, and fall 


under common obſervation.) to be very Equi= | 


vocal, and almoſt of as looſe and uncertain 


aft gnil cation as words that are ſo call'd. For 


indeed there is a great deal of falſe Humi- | 


lity in the World, "much more than there is 


S of true. The Humility of thoſe who Hum- | 
= Py 15 1 Natali ble themſelves Wickedly, an d | 
| Dm we. Ser, c. who bow their Bodies with a | 


: ſtiff Heart, as St. Bernard ſpeaks. 
Not that Humility it ſelf is falſe, any more 


than there is anx fuck thing as falſe — | 
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but Mer are falſe in counterfeiting the Roy! 
Metal, in forging ſomething like it that is 
not it, and fo It is here. Humility is coun- 
* terfeited, as moſt pretiovs things are, only 
more perhaps than any one thing beſides. N 
here are a great many things in the World. 
elpecially in the Politer and better Bred part 
| of it, that paſs for Humility, or rather for 
the signes and Tokens of it, which are only 
the Refinements of Pride. Not but that they 
are Signes of Humility too, (or elſe they 
| would not be made uſe of) as far as they are 
ſuch Effects, as Humility does and will ordi- 
narily produce ; z but then there being other, 
and ſometimes contrary Cauſes that will alſo 
produce the ſame, it oftentimes happens that 
the Sign is where the thing ſignified is = hog 
and that though the Sign of Humility be 85 
hung out, it is Pride chat Wage and com- 
1 mands oo Wühin bY 
F 41. I ſhall give an Inflance or two of this. . 
I,: is an effect of Humility, and by the great 
| Maſter of it reckon'd for one, for a Man 
when invited to a Wedding ( and the ſame © if 
| reaſon holds for any other Aiſembly) „%ͤ R 
aud fit down in the loweſt Room, Luke 14. 10. | 
And as this is an effect of Humility, ſo con- 


5 | ſequently it is ſo far, and ordinarily ſpeak- 


ing, a Sign or Indication of it too. -And----:.- i 
| yet, as if a Man ſhould take the loweſt room, 
1 wich a | Geff 'gn that he | mig ght appear or be 

" N e 5 
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thouglit Humble, or with a View of being 
7 promoted by others to his due Place with 5 
greater Advantage of Honour and Reſpeck, 
he would be a moſt intolerably Proud and 
Vain Man in the one Caſe, and as Wicked 
A Hypocrite in the other ; fo there is no 
doubt but that Hypocriſ, which always de- 
| fires to appear better than ſhe is, and which 
to be ſure can never appear better than in 


the dreſs of Humility, may ſuffice to put a 


Man upon ſuch a Condeſcenſion as that of 


taking the lo; weſt Room, as effectually as the 
trueſt and profoundeſt Humility in the World 
can do. And there is as little doubt but that 
2 Proud Man may do the ſame, if he thinks 


: to gain that return of Honour by it which _ 


our Saviour mentions as the Evert of ſuch a 


Voluntary Ceſſion, the having Worſtiip in the 
5 5 Hence of them that ft at Meat with him. 
42. And ſo again not to Praiſe or Com- 


mend our ſelves, as alſo Modeltly to receive | 


it when given to us by others, is another 


Effet, and conſequently. another. ordinary 


1 of Humility, And yet I doubt not, 
19 but that a Proud Man may do the very ſame 3 | 
thing, and more. He may not only torbear |} 
ſpeaking in his own Praiſe, and take it Mo- |} 
deſtly when given, but may even decline 
and diſclaim it as a thing that is not his Due, 
and beyond his Merit; he may poſitively re- 
Sn tale it and ſhrink from ity et] he may act 


the 9 
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the Modeſt and Self-denying part ſo far as 
| to leſſen and vilify himſelf, and ſpeak very 
diminiſhingly and undervaluingly of his own 
worth. A Proud Man may do all this, and 
not only ſo, but he may do it even F. his 
I Pride, and very much indulge his Pride and 
| Vanity, and ſerve the ends of It in ſo doing. 
He may do it as tis a part, or may be fo re- 
| puted at leaſt, of Gorliry and good Breed- 
1 ins, or out of Hypocriſy as before, that 
| may have the Appearance of an ! 
1 Man. And he may do it from his P 
a means to mind himſelf to the orcater : 
| cſteem of others, and to draw from th em that 
I very Praiſe which he fo modeſtly /f : 
I decline. So that both he that cc 
* | himſelf, and he that diſparages £ 
both intend the ſame thing, ald propoſe but 
one end, though one of chem may manage e 
it more finely than the other, as Sailing to — 
I the ſame Point by a ſide Wind. Nay he * e 
= ange or ſpeaks degradingly of himſelf, 
E © poſlibly be much the Prouder Man of - 
M- the two. At leaſt his making fo bold with 
| himſelf is no Argument to the contrary 5 the 
I reaſon why he does that, not being perhaps 
that he is leſs Proud, but that he underſtands : 
| the World better, and knows how to play 0 
his Game more cunningly. 80 that often , 
times that which paſſes Tor the Humility of |! 
, the 0 Ga may be 7s the Hane and 14 


— 
— 
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| Addreſs of the Gentleman. But is he the 
Teſs Proud for that 2 No, but if you will be- 


lie ve St. Auſtin, rather the more, 


„ who tells us, that the counter- 
5 l. feiting of Humility is the greater 


Pride. Simulatio Humilitatis ma- 


J or 2 on bia eſt, However "tis certain that it 
is the greater Vice, ſince a counterfeited Hu- 


mility has all the evil of Pride, beſides the 
addition of Hypocriſy, which makes it worſe 
| than Pride, which is plain and undiſguiſed. 


43. What has been here obſerv' d concer- | 


ning the uncertainty and fallaciouſneſs of the 
2 Signes of Humility, may alſo in ſome mea- | 
ſure be applied to the Signes of Pride, whoſe | 
Effects may allo proceed' from other Cauſes, | 
and ſo not be certain and unqueſtionable [ 
Signes of it. Only with this difference, that 
Pride being a thing ſo generally hateful and 
misbecoming, tis not to be ſuppoſed that 
Men will be fo apt to imitate it, as they are 
do imitate or act the ſo much more agreeable | 
and becoming part of Humility, and conſe- 
quently they will not ſo often do thoſe 
things that belong to Pride, or are natural In- 
dtications of it, from other Cauſes, as they 
will do thoſe chings that belong to Humility 1 


from other Cauſes. By which means it comes 


0 paſs, that the Signes of Pride are more 
certain and concluſive than the Signes of Hu- 


mility, 5. this being 1 thing —— Ba th 15 


fond 
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: fond. of, and fo dilpoled to counterfeit, 
whereas hardly any body can be ſuppoſed de- 
ſignedly to counterfeit Pride, though by the 


ayre of their Countenance, the make of their 
Body, the manner of their Movement, or by 


the ſingularity of their Temper or Humour 
they may be ſo unhappy as to have fome of 
the natural Appearances of it upon them. 
But yet theſe Appearances, as pr occeding from 


other Cauſes, are no ſure Signes of "Pride: 55 


We commonly ſay that ſuch a one looks like 
2 Rogue. And yet we do not think that rea- 
ſon eno! ugh to Indict him for one, becauſe 'tis 


poſſible that an Honeſt Man may have ſuch a : 


| look. And ſo in the preſent Caſe. And ac- 
cordingly *tis a thing of frequent experience, 0 
that ſome Men whom at a diſtance, and by 
| what we could obſcrve of their Manner and 
| outward Appearance, 
Men, we find afterwards upon a nearer view, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with them 


ony: 


do be very remote from that Character, an 1 
perhaps to have more of the tric Spirit of 

| Chriſtian Humility, than ſome others Who 
= have carried a more promiſing ſhew of it. 

44. We may make a Practical improvement 

| of this Confideration, which is this, that lace 

there is ſo much uncertainty in theſe Signes, 5 

we may hence firſt obſerve how hard and dif-. 

| ficulr a thing it is to judge of Humility or 
Pride, or to know when Men are either Hum- 


V 


we took for Proud 
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ble or Proud by what appears to us of them, 


the Signes and Appearances of both (but el. 
pecially of the former) being ſo very doubt- 


ful and fallacious. For it is here very often 


as in PerſpeFive, where Bodies are repreſented 
as variouſly riſing or ſubſiding, elevated or 
depreſſed upon a plain ſurface, where there 
are really no ſuch Elevations or Depreſſions. 
And ſo Men have oftentimes the Tokens and 
Appearances of Pride or Humility, when re- 


ally they are not ſo inwardly affected as they | 
_ outwardly appear. And therefore it mutt needs | 


be very diffcult by what appears to judge 


what really &. But then Secondiy we may 
hence further e how ſlow and cauti- 4 

ous we ſhould be in paſſing Sentence, where | 

there is ſo much danger of being deceived, 


We ſhould not therefore make any great haſte 
to judge by theſe Signes, either as to our own | 


: Humility, or as to other Men's Pride. Not 


as to our own Humility, leſt we be too fa- 


|  vourable and indulgent to our ſelves. Not 


as to other Men's Pride, leſt we be over- 


hard and ſevere i in our Cenſures of them. But 


as to onr ſelves, we can hardly be too ſe- 


vere. And here the beſt rule of Prudence I 
think will be, when we find a Sign of Hu- 


mility to ſuſp ect it falſe, and when we find | 
a Sign of Pride, to examine whether it be | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 


The Sinfulueſt, Ol ſs, nt Folly 5 
Pride. With ſome reflections pon . 
Pride of the preſent on * 


Conſideration of Humility, and 


=: have ad a very peaceful and pleaſant dwel- 
| Hing in the low Valleys of it. Let us now 
turn our Eye from the Valley towards the 


Fin, not that we can hope to advantage our 


| ve by the New Proſpect, but only the 
better ts indear and recommend the Old, _ 
I need not ſtay fo long upon this part as 

| otherwiſe I ſhould, having already laid the 
grounds of all that can, or at leaſt that need 
be ſaid upon it. And truly, unleſs the Sub- 
ject were more agreeable and entertaining, 
tis no great matter whether I do or no. Tis 
true indeed, Men have a Natural Curioſity 
for Monſters, but Pride i is too common a One... 2 
to be much ſtared at. "bo 


2. By the Sinfulneſs of Pride, Ta mean 1 


; che Comparative Sinfulneſs of it, 0 in like pro- 
portion as was obſerv'd concerning the Ex- 

cellency of Humility) that which makes it ſo 
ur Evil and Sinful as it is. _ Now this is 


2 25 3 . 


* E have” e diet upon he On 
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not the Authority that forbids it, for ſo all 1 
Sins are equal, as being forbidden by the ſame | 
Authority and Tranſgrefſions of the ſame 
Law, but the inward Reaſon and Nature of |} 
the thing. The Sinfulneſs then of Pride, as | 
that of "all other Sins, is its being againſt 4+ 
reaſon, or which comes much to the ſame | 
thing, the oppoſition that it naturally carries 
to the true good and intereſt of Man, that 
being the reaſon why it ſhould not be, as al- 
 ſoof the Law that forbids it. So in general. 
3. But more particularly, the Sinfulneſs of Mt 
0 Pride! is that it offends againſt, and contra- 
dicts, the whole reaſon of Humility, What 
that is we have already ſhewn at fare, and 
by doing ſo, have in great meaſure prevent- | 
4 what would have Fallen in to be ſaid 
here, ſince whatever makes for the reaſona- | 
| bleneſs of Humility, is at the ſame time a 
direct Argument againſt Pride. And there- 
ore ſince Humility appears to be fo reaſona- | 
ble, fo excellent, and fo abſolutely neceſſary 
a Vertue as we have ſhewn it to be, it muſt, Þ 
and cannot but be obſerv'd to follow, that 
Pride which is fo directly contrary to all thi, 
muſt needs carry the fame degree and pro- 
Portion in Wickedneſs as the other does in 
_ Goodneſs, and fo be as great a 1 Vice as the | 
the other is a Vertue. 
But to open this a little more particu- l 
: ay. Pride 15 firſt of all a very uncreaturely 


Ti 


* 
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1 Sin. Every Sin is not ſo, nor do well know 
whether any other be in ſo high a degree, ex- 
cept the Hatred of God. That indeed is 
ſtrictly an uncreaturely Sin, becauſe a Crca- 
ture, even as a Creature, is bound to love God, 
| with all his Heart, Soul and Mind, and if 
hue does not, he Sins againſt the fundamen- 
tal Law, not only of his Nature, but alſo of 
his very Creation. But as forourother Sins they 
are indeed Sins againſt the Nature and the Hap- 
pineſs of Man, according to their ſeveral kinds 
and degrees; but do not all of them affect 
Him preciſely as a Creature. But Pride does; 
aancd he that is poſſeſsd of it, does in effect 
diſown his Creation, and like Lucifer, affect 
to be like the Moſt High. Therein we ſay 
blu Pride conſiſted ; and all Pride has fome- 
thing of it, enough to know from whom it 
derives its Bit ion. The Angels in Hea- 
ven affected to be like God in "Power, and 


Adam in Paradiſe affected to be like him in 


EL: Knowledge, but in both there was an Aﬀecta- 
tion of ſomething peculiarly Divine, and a 
| reaching beyond their me State and 
Bo Meaſure. 


We have ſhewn that Man ouglit to hs [2 


| Humble as 2 Creature, therefore that Man 
| whois otherwiſe, does in effect (in the ſame 
ſenſe as Wicked Men are ſaid to deny God, 
that is practically and implicitly) deny himſelf 
| to be one. He that 1s Freud does not be- 


U 4 — 
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Have himſelf like a Being that might not 5 


have been, that has no neceſſity of being 
either in its Self, or from its Cauſe, which 
as it let him alone i in his Nothing ſo Jong, ſo 
might as well not have calPd him out of it 
at all. He does not behave himſelf like a 

Being that was from Nothing, and that was 
ſo lately Nothing, unleſs it be as Like imports 


Pact and not R Right, in the ſame ſenſe as 


Upſtarts and Perſons of the meaneſt Extracti- 
on are obferv'd to be generally the Proudeſt, 
and ſo indeed his Behaviour is but too much 

like his Original, but otherwiſe certainly as 

widely different from it as is poſſible. Neither 


does he behave himſelf like a Being, that 


_ even while he is does ſo far partake of not 
| Being, as to depend upon a Superiour Cauſe 
for every moment of his continuance, and 
needs only the ceſſation of his ſuſtaining 


Will to annibilate him. For the natural ef- 


fect of our dependance upon God, is to walk 
Humbly with him; and therefore the Proud 


Man does, by the Language of his Behaviour 1 


at leaſt, deny that dependance. Which alſo he 
more directly denies, by Glorying as if he had 
not receiv'd, and by ſeeking and taking that 


Glory to himſelf which is God s Peculiar. So 
that every way he does as good as difown i 


his Creaturely State and Character. 
6. But then if a Proud Man fo far forgets 

| hamſelf, aw: Bo very Law af his Reins, 4 

D — — 


— 
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not to behave himſelf like a Creature, or as 
a Creature ought to do, much lefs will his 
Behaviour be found to be like what might 


| moſt juſtly and reaſonably be expected from 


2 Sinner, who has infinitely more reaſon to 
be Humble than a Creature, as having cor- 
rupted that innocent Nature which God gave 
him, beſides the many falſe ſteps he has made 
in his Life, for which he onght for ever to 


ye down in his Shame, and for which the 


Cloathing of Humility would be a much bet- 
ter covering than that of Fig- leaves. Pride 
then in a Sinner, is a much more inexcuſable 


ee inſufferable thing than in a Creature, as 
adding to the Vicioufneſs of a fooliſh Vani- 


1 the very height of the moſt ſhameleſs Im- 


pudence. And if the Devil be Proud now : 
(as no doubt he is) in the midſt of his Sin 


and Miſery, his Pride muſt be quite another 


| thing from that whereby he fan when he 


was an Angel of Light, as having ſo much 


E Jeſs to be Proud. of, and ſo much more rea- 


ſon to be Humble wow than he had Shen. S 
circumſtance of Aggravation, wherein our 


Pride is concern'd no leſs than his, and which 
makes them both to be ſomething fo impu- 


. dently and extravagantly Wicked, as one 


cannot think of without the greateſt Wonder 
and Abhorrence. Pride that fits fo ill upon 
_ Creature, is monſtrous in a Sinner. 3 


| 7 But 
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7. But then beſides Sin, we have alſo the 
weight of a multitude of Natural Infirmities, 
both of Body and Mind, to ſink us yet lower 
Into the Abyſs of Humility ; z and therefore 
ifnotwithſtanding ſo many depreſſing weights, 
we will yet proudly riſe and exalt our ſelves 


on high, as tis a ſign our Pride is ſo much 
the ſtronger i in us, that can contend againſt | 
ſo many Humbling Arguments, ſo alſo does 


it make it ſit ſtill the more unhandſomly and 
misbecomingly upon us, as being ſo very un- 
ſuitable and diſagrecable to ſuch a weak and 
infirm Nature as ours is. And indeed in theſe 
two laſt reſpects, the Pride of Man has an 
Aggravation beyond that of the fallen An- 
gels; who as before the Fall, they had no 


Sin to make them Humble, ſo ſince the Fall, |} 
they have none of thoſe Natural Infirmities = 


to Humble them that we have, being as much 
Angels as to the natural force and power of 
their Natures, and perhaps every way (Inno- 


cence and Goodneſs only excepted) as ever 


” they were. But we have Infirmity as well as 

Sin to Humble us, which ſtill the more ag- 
gravates our Pride, and makes it the leſs ex- 
cuſable. Which may be a good reaſon for 
that ſaying of the Son of Sivach. that Pride 


was not made for Men, Ecclus. 10. 18. 


8. But that which aggravates it moſt of 
all, and makes it to be moſt exceeding Sin- 
ful, is, , that it is a denial of our depend ance 


upon 
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upon God, for all our Perfections and In- 
dowments both of Mind and Body, all the 
good which we either are or have. Which 
good things, though never ſo valuable in 
themſelves, cannot be a greater Temptation | 
to Pride, than the having received them, is an 
Argument for Humility. ſince there is no 
| pretence for being Proud of what is not our 
own. And therefore if we are ſo, we do as 
good as imply that it # our own, that we 
our ſelves are the Original Fund and Princt- 
ple of thoſe Perfections whereby we differ, 
and wherein we glory, and fo ſet up for a 
fort of Independent Beings, which beſides the 
Impiety of it, muſt alſo be the greateſt ingra- 
titude towards him from whoſe fullneſs we 
all receive, as being a denial of thoſe juſt 
- Acknowledgments which we owe to his 3 | 
ty. But this is the ingratitude of Pride. For 
as a Receiver ought not to Glory, ſo if we 
do Glory, we do by conſequence imply that 
we are not Receivers, but Original Proprie- 
taries of what we have. And therefore ſays - 
the Apoſtle, wy doſt thou glory as if thou haa(? 
wot received ? S0 that in the Apoſile's ac- 
E con Glorying amounts to a Vertual diſown- 
ing of our dependency upon God, and of 
our being beholden to him for his Gifts; than 
which there cannot be a greater Ingratitude 
or Impudence in a Creature. Eſpecially con- 
. idering that it is allo to ae ur ſelves in 


God's 
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God's Place, to uſurp that Praiſe and Ho- 
nour which is peculiarly and incommuni- 
cably due to him, and ſo is Sacriledge too as 
well as Ingratitude. 
9. Well, but beſides this conttadiction of 
pride to the whole reaſon of Humility, the 
great Evil of it will further appear from the 


Ophpoſition which it carries to its Excellency, 


in thoſe bad effects which it has upon our 
ſelves, upon others, and upon the whole ſtate 
= "i the common Intereſt. Which being not 
very tuneable ſtrings, I ſhall, to avoid the 

_ diſcord they would make, but juſt ſtrike them 


over. Its firſt ill effect is upon the Mind 1 


wherein it dwells, in making us reſtleſs and 
uneaſie to our ſelves, like that troubled Sea, 
I. 37. 20. to which the Prophet compares 
the Wicked, but which is no where found ſo 
much as in Pride, whoſe perpetual Work ings 
make a perpetual Storm and Tempeſt in the 


Breaſt, which with this reſtleſs Paſſion can 
have no quiet within, nor for want of it 
enjoy any without, It alſo ſours our Tem- 


per, puts an ill grace upon our Behaviour, 
mades it odd and fantaſtic, ſingular and un- 


toward, diſagreeable and unſeemly, u unaccep- 


table, offenſive and diſreliſhing. It makes 
dur Converſation alſo burthenſome, grating, 
and unpleaſant, and ſo renders us every way 
as troubleſome to others as to our ſelves, 
who i inſtead of enjoying, do but do Penance ; 


in 6: 
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in our Company. It is an Enemy to Kom- 
ledge and true Wiſdom, and to all manner 


— 08 Intellefinal improvement, and ſo under- 


mines it ſelf, and throws down one of the 
Battlements upon which it ſtands; there be- 
ing nothing that Men are ſo apt to be Proujd 
of as Knowledge, which as the Apoſtle ob- 
ſerves, puffs up, and yet to this no ſuch Eve- 
my as Pride, eſpecially to the knowledge of 
our ſelves, which Pride flies as its own fatal 
and mortal Enemy, and to the Knowledge 
of God, upon whom a Proud Man looks Fer : 
„ as God does upon him. And _ : 
therefore St. Auſtin complains, 2 Lit.7, 
that the ſwelling of his Face did 
ſhut up his Eyes. [more 20 ſeparabar 4. fe, 
O. mimis inflata facies claudebat oculos meos. 
As much as to ſay, that he could not ſce 


out for his ſwelPd Face. And accordingly, 5. 


he confeſſes his Pride to have been a great 


Obſtruction to him in his firſt. Application ” 


ok himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, in 


| theſe very Elegant, and to the preſent Pur- 
| Poſe no leſs remarkable words. 
Cum primo puer ad Divinas Serip- "> De diverſis. 


; N |  Sermo, 63 Cap, 
turas ante vellem afferre acumen 5. 


: diſcutiendi, quan pietatem Qudren- e 


„ bs; ego ipſe contra me Per verſes OI IR lane = 


bam Januam Domini mei. Quum pulſare debe- 


rem ut aperir etur, ee ut clauderetur. Su- 


: perbus enim auclebam qrærere, quod miſe Hui. 
| | 5 | {ir 
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i non poteſl invenire. Quanto Vos beatiores 
eſtis modo, quam ſecuri diſcitis, quam utiliter 
' quicung; adbuc parvuli eſtis in nido fidei, G. 
ſpiritalem eſcam accipitis. Ego autem miſer, 

cum me ad volandum idoneuns putarem, reliqui 
nidum, &. prius cecidi quam volarem. A Paſ- 


ſage well worth the notice and conſideration 


of all young Perſons who apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of Divine things; to the know- 
ledge of which Humility, if not the beſt, is 

however a very neceſſary Preparation. As 
indeed it is to any Knowledge; for Pride is 


that Beam in tlie Eye, which darkens and 


obſcures the light of the Mind, and indiſpo- 
ſes it for the eee and Viſion of 
Truth. 1 
10. But to JO on, Pride 15 allo an utter 
: Enemy to Goodneſs and all Chriſtian Per- 
fection, both as depretiating the value of 
whatever Excellency we have, and as indif- 
pPoling us for endeavouring after ſuch further 
degrees of, Goodneſs as we have not yet at- 
tain'd to, upon a Preſumption that we are 
already poſſeſs d of them. And ſo what 
we have it ſpoils, and what we have not it 


hinders. It is alſo a profeſ9d and irrecon- 


cileable Enemy to true Chriſtian Contentnent, 
deſies and defeats the whole Art of it: : nor is 

it a better Friend to the beſt ground upon 

which that excellent Vertue is founded, Sub- 

ä miſſion to God's Providence, which never 


fits . 
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ſits eaſie, either upon the Underſtanding, or 
upon the Deſires of a Proud Man, but when 
he himſelf is the darling of it. It is alſo a 
ſworn Enemy to Gratitude, as taking all 
Ekindneſſes for the juſt reward of its deſerts. - 
It makes Men quarrelſome and contentious, 
peeviſh and paſſionate, impatient of Injuries, 
jealous and captious, eaſie to be provoked, 
and hard to be reconciled, rude and unſoci- 
able, pragmatical and medling, ambitious 
and aſpiring, forward and undertaking, trou- 


bleſome and ungovernable, reſolute and un- 


ad viſeable, diſreſpectful to their Betters, diſo- 
bedient to their Superiours, unfit to govern, 
and unwilling to be governed, Factious in 
the State, and Schiſmatical in the Church. It 
zs alſo (according to St. Auſtin's Remark) Ma- 


ter Hereticorum, the Mother of Hereſy in the 


Faith, by putting Men upon Innovations in 
Religion, and is alſo an Enemy to Faith it 
ſelt, by hindring Men from ſubmitting their 


Underltandings to the Authority of Divine 7 
Revelation, in all ſach inſtances of it as tran- 


ſcend the capacity of Human Reaſon. But 
the worſt and moſt pernicious effect of Pride 
is, that it indiſpoſes us for Grace, and unfits 
us for Glory, from the poſſeſon of which 
the Angels fell by Pride, and in the c diſpoſi- 
tion to which we ſtand by Humility. _ . 
II. To all this it may be further added, 
chat Price 1 is a — 25 as pong: a falſe e repreſen- 


ta- 
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tation of our ſelves to our ſelves, to God Al- 


mighty, and to the World. Whereas Humi- f 
lity is the very Truth. Tis thinking of our 


ſelves juſtly and ſoberly, as we truly are, 
and as we onght to think, according to the 


Apoſtle's Expreſſion. But Pride is to weigh | 
our ſelves in a falſe Ballance, to think intem- 
perately of our ſelves, more highly than we 
ougnht to think, and ſo is a ſtanding practical 
Lye, ſuch a one as the Vain-glorious Angel 
told from the beginning, when he affected 
the place of God, and ſaid within himſelf. 
that he would be like the moſt High. And 
aas Pride is it ſelf a Lye, fo is it alſo the 
_ greateſt Lyar in the World. For the natural 
effect of Pride is bragging and boaſting, and 
that as naturally runs into Lyine, to ſupply | 
Materials for it. For Truth will not always 
do; a little bragging will ſoon exhauſt the 
narrow ſtock of it, and when that fails, it 
muſt be help'd out by a little invention, ra- 
ther than a good fancy ſhould be baulkt, or 
2 good ſtory ſpoil'd. And 'tis very comical _ 
to obſerve how ſtrangely ſome vain People, 
when they are upon this bragging (train, will | 
\ romance upon themſelves and their Families, F 
2 their Eſtates and their way of Living, not 
| regarding ſo much what 1s true, as what 
makes for the purpoſe of their Vanity, and 
| * fo giving a falſer account of themſelves when 


Living, than even their Epitaphs will do when 
—— — 


5 2 2 NT. 0 
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they are Dead. So great a Lye, and ſo great 5 


3 Ly ar is Pride. And accordingly tis remark- 
3 able. that our Saviour Chriſt expreſſes the 


fall of the Angels by their not abiding in 

the Truth. He was a Murtherer front ? he : 

| beginning, and abode not in the Truth, becauſe = 

v bere is no Truth in him, John 8. 44. By all 
1 which it appears what a Wicked and Abomi- 
nable thing Pride is, and that though *twas 


an Angel's Sin, yet "tis a Dewiliſh Vice. 


112. And that it is fo, will yet more fully 
| appear by this farther Obſervation, that other _ 
Vices do fight againſt and affault only thoſe 
Vertues which are contrary to them, and 
whereby they themſelves are deſtroyed. As 
J Luſt fights againſt Chaſtity, Malice againſt | 
Charity, Gluttony againſt Temperance, G c. 
which ſeems a moderate, becauſe a kind of 
a ſelf-defenſive War. But now Pride not 
content with the extinction of this or that 
ſingle Vertue, or of that which is directly 
oppoſite to it, and deſtructive of it, the Vers 


tue of Huviility, invades and makes War up- 


on all the Vertues, and like a Cruel Conque- 8 


J for, that without pity or favour puts all to 
1 the Sword, kills and deſtroys them all 3 fo 
that we may ſay of it what St. Paul did of - 


Elynas the gere, that 'tis the Enemy of rs 


all Righteonſneſs, And if we ſay the Child 
of the Devil too, that part of the Character 


wil 48766 to it as well as the other, ſince 3 
3 5 Has — 
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has ſo much of his Helliſh Enmity and Anti- 

pathy to all Goodneſs, is ſo ſet upon the | 
ruin of it, and fo reſolv'd as it were to ſpoil | 

and demoliſh every part of the Spiritual Build- 


ing, every feature of the Image of God in 


Man. So that Pride is a fort of univerſal 
Filz and whereas other Vices, like lighter 
diſtempers, affect this or that particular part 
only, this, as a Malignant or Peſtilentia! 
Diſeaſe, corrupts a Man's whole Habit and 
Conſtitution. An inſtance of which dire 
Malignity, we have in the fallen Angels, who 
by their Pride were turn'd into Devils. Oh 


how does it concern us to beware and take 


| heed how we come under the Dominion OF- - 
fo fatal a Vice, leſt it prove our ruin too, 
and we fall like one of the Princes * 


13. But after all, what a great Evil Pride 1 


zs, we may ſee and read in the puniſhment of 
it, and that perhaps more clearly and plainly 
I. than in any Argument or Conſideration from 
the nature of the thing it ſelf, God puniſh'd 
it ſeverely, and with a Judgment worthy of 
himſelf and it. He puniſh'd it with the loſs. 
of Heaven, and with the pains of Hell, by 
an utter Baniſhment from himſelf, the Poon: = 
| ain of all Good, and by a detruſion into | 


the Bottomleſs Pit of Sin and Miſery, by an 


Eternal Proſcription from the Region of 


Happineſs, and the Joys of his Beatific Pre- 
_ Knee, and by a | Commitment to the everlaſt- 


ing 
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= ing Prifon and Chains of "Darkneſs For ſo 
St. Peter tells us, That Gol ſpared not the An- 


gel. e that Sinne 4 55 t caſe then down '0 Bell, 


and delivered 7 into Chains of Darkneſs, to. 


be reſerved unto Judement, 2 Pet, 2. 4. But 
then if God puniſh'd Pride ſo very terribly 


in the firſt ind nobleſt Creatures that he had ä 
made, and that were the neareſt Tranſcripts ; 
of himſelf we have all the reaſon in the 
World to conclude and expect, that if we fol- 
low them in their Crime, we ſhall alſo follow 


them in their Puniſhment. And therefore fince 


be ſpared not theſe natural Branches of Han- 
pineſs, let us take heed leſt he alſo ſpare not 
us who are to be graffed into their place. 


They were broken off by Pride, and we 


| ſtand by Humility. Let us not therefore be 
High- minded, but Fear. And accordingly, : 


| both t. Auſtin and St. Dat 7 alledse the 


Pan n of the Fallen Angels, as an Ex- 
ample of that Puniſhment which our Pride 18 


to expect. Says the former, 1 
n Etanel. . 


Cadeaut ful Aru 2 Ju dicium : 5 me Eg 395 


g 4 8 
its 4. 181% „ 10 
— — 


feu Mysni Principe judicenti u7, 
quem juclicatum twitantur, Tot th 
of the future Judgment, leſt the 


with the Prince of the World. * ndget-... 
they imitate, And again, * {91 exiſtimet 
| pare? ſaperls A. dura Mortalinzs, 3 1 perbor- 2 
fupplicio terrenda eit Anceloriums Lc l the hardy 


Pride of \ dortals ſhould expett to be ſ ſpared, 
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it is to be terrified with the puniſhment of 
| the Proud Angels. And ſays 
Wd Es 5 the latter, Quid! tu ſuperbis Terra 
Cinis > Sz . perbientibus F, | 
gelis Deus non pepercit, quanto magis tibi Pu- 
tredo &. Vermis ? Why art thou Proud thou 
Duſt and Aſhes ? If God ſpared not the An- 
gels that were Proud, how much more will 
he not ſpare thee who art but Corruption and 
a Worm ? The portion then of Pride, is ex- 
cluſion from the Kingdom of Heaven, and all 
that Miſery which follows upon it, So it 
was in the beginning, and ſo it will be in 


9 the end ; ſo it was with the Angels, and ſo | 
it will be with us, if we partake with them in 


their Wickedneſs. And therefore even from 
hence we may gather, what a great and pro- 


Lo king Sin Pride is, upon which God has in- ; 


flicted, and will inflit ſo great a Puniſnment. 
14. [1 ſhall only further add upon this Head, 


that as there is ſo much Sin in Pride, ſo there 
is a great deal of Pride in all Sin, as it is a 
preference of our own Will before God's 1270 I 
a purſuance of Happineſs in methods of e _ 
on chooſing, rather than in ſuch as God 1 
has been pleaſed to direct us to. ä 


. Happineſs it ſelf which is the End, that God 


and we are both agreed in. We would be 


Happy, and God is as willing that we ſhould 
be ſo. But we differ as to "the may. God. 


who knows « our Nature, what 3 18 
Ep uita- ; 
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ſuitable and proportionable to that Nature, 


and what means naturally lead to that Hap- 
pineſs, would have us purſue this Happincſs 


in the way of Vertue and Goodneſs. But 


we would be Happy in other ways of our 


own deviſing. And this is alſo the great dif- 
ference between a good Man and a bad. A 
good Man is not only content that Gd 
ſhonld chuſe the end for him, but the means 
too, as conſidering that God knows beſt what 


means will ſerve Y end, and as being ſatis- 


fied that the way which he preſcribes muſt 


needs be beſt. Whereas a Wicked Man though 


he likes God's choice as to the end, it being 
the very ſame that he himſelf propoſes, yet 48 
to the Means, there he leaves him, and is 
willing to chuſe for himſelf. And fo whereas 
God would have him Happy in the ways of 
Piety, Righteouſneſs, and Sobriety, he chu- 
ſes rather to ſeek Happineſs in the ſoft ways 
of Pleaſure and Worldly Intereſt, which is in 
effect to ſuppoſe that he can chuſe a better 


way for the attainment of Happineſs than 


that which Cod has preſcribed. A ſtrange 
degree of Pride and Preſumption for a Crea- 
ture to be gnilty of, and yet ſuch as is to be 
Man 
commits. Which makes that ſaying of St. 
John verifiable in more ſenſes chan one, be 


found more or leſs in every Sin that a 


that comms + 2 is LA the Devil. 


* 35 ets 15. And 3 


1 
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And now that a Vice ſo very Sinful 


as Hide is. ſhould alſo be very Odious, is not 
at all to be wo onder'd at, becauſe indeed all--:-1 


wn is ſo, as being the orcateſt Evil, and ſo 
e Juſt Object of our ercateſt Abhorrence. 


| oy there is ſtill ſo much love of Order, 
juſtice, and Truth in Human Nature, as to 
Hate whatever is contrary to it, as being con- 


trary to our reaſon at the ſame time, though . 
this Hatred, by reaſon of the competition 
of ſomething elſe which we hate more, be 


not always effectual to determine and regu- | 
late our practice. But then this natural Ha- 
tred of Sin, though baffled and over-ruled 
in our ſelves by the force of a ſuperiour 
Temptation, (ſome ſenſible Good or Evil 
which outweighs and © over-powers it) returns 
again in its fall force in the Sins of other 
Men; where having no Temptation to recon- 
e ei us to it, we are left to our natural ab- 
horrence of it, which then works freely, and 
is the only thing that affects the Mind. And 
ſo Men hate, and even loath and deteſt thoſe 
Sius in others, which yet they allow them- 
ſelves in the commiſſion of, looking upon 
tnofe Sins with their. advanta ges in them 
ſelves, whereof they conſider in others on- 
iy the pure and abſtract Malice. 


16. But though all Sin be thus Naturall y 


Odious, yet there is this peculiar in Pride, 
that * £13 hated beyond the  proporiop of its 


-Sin- 
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FSinfulneſs. It is indeed hated, not only as a 
Bin, but as an Incivility, as an Uncomplaiſance, : 
i ſomething that oppoſes and hinders, and 
ſtands in the way, as that which croſſes and 
contradicts the great Intereſt of Self-love, the 
molt governing, though the moſt corrupt, 
Paſſion of Human Nature For the great In- 

tereſt and Deſign of Self-love, is to advance 

It ſelf, and to orcaten it ſelf, to diſtinguiſh it 
ſelf from others, and to exalt it ſelf above 
others, contrary to the Character which St. 


Paul gives of Charity, that it ſeeketh not her 
omn. But now to this, Pride is the moſt per 


fect contradiction, as profeſſedly carrying on 


the ſame Rival deſign. And ſo whereas other 
Sinners, as Libertines and Debauchees are 


| partly cenſured, and partly pitied, -as Ene- 


mies chiefly to themſelves, the Proud Man _ 
meets with pure and unallay'd Hatred, and is 


: look'd upon as a Public Enemy. Pride is 
the only Sin perhaps which no body makes 


any allowance for, or thinks to excuſe. Not 


burt that there is a partiality in this, there be- 


Ing other Sins that may be equally hateful = 
in themſelves, and to which we have leſs 


Temptation. But tis Partiality that makes 


the difference. For whereas other Sins offend = 
our Reaſon only, this alſo offends our Inte- 


reſt, and there is a Party even in the corrupt = 
Nature of Man that fights againſt it. And 

f' tis every way, and on all ſides condemn'd. 
7 —— Hu- 
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Humility hates it as a Sin, and Pride hates 
it as a Competitor. . 


. Bat the worſt circumſtance of the Odi- 


ouſuch of Pride is, that God hates it. Even 


a Proud look, which i is but a Symptom of this 


malignant Diſeaſe, is reckoned among the 
things which God hates. How much more 
then does he hate Pride it ſelf! And there- 
fore ſays Solomon, every one that is Proud in 
heart, (that is, in whoſe Heart Pride reigns) 4 
27 an. * tberrination to the Lord, Prov. 16. 5. 
And this his Hatred of Pride, he thews by the 
Oppoſition which he makes againſt it. Other 
Sinners he permits to proſper in their Wick= _ 
 edneſs, and to reap the fruits (ſuch as they 
are) of their Evil Counſels. But he croſſes, 
defeats, and fruſtrates the Proud, and diſap- 
points them of that Glory and Applauſe 
which they project to themſelves, confounds 
their Devices, and will not ſuffer theſe vain 
Builders to crect their Babel. And thus he 
ſtcatters the Proud in the imagination their 
HNearts, Luke 1. 51. that is, ſcatters the ima- 
_- Sinations of the Proud, perplexes their 
1 8 Schemes, diſturbs their Politics, breaks their 
Meaſures, ſets thoſe things far aſunder which }F 
s - - they had united in one Syſtem, and {o-difr-- ©: 1 
| 8 perſes the broken pieces of it that they cag---- 1 
ncver put them together again, And by this 
hoe turns their Wiſdom into Folly, their ima- 
; ginary Greatneſs into — 4 ang their 


_ Story — 
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Glory into Shame, ſo over-ruling their Coun-„ 


ſels in his Wile Government of the World, 


as to make all turn to Vie, not to their Praiſe. ee 
And accordingly God is twice ſaid to ret 
the Proud, James 4. 6. 1 Pet. 5. 5. And the 
word in both places is the ſame (armnlesmt) 
and of a military Importance, implying that 


S Gold does as it were ſet himſelf, as in Battle 


array, againſt the Proud Man to beat him 
down and ſubdue him, in the ſame propor- 5 


tion as he endeavours to exalt himſelf. He 
| fights againſt him as againſt an Adverſary, 
becauſe he diſputes with him the rights of 


his Prerogative, as invading that Glory and 


| Honour Which! is ſolely due to the great Ma- 
jeſty of Heaven, and which he neither will 
nor can give to another. God is jealous of 
his Glory as of an unalienable Right; and if 


therefore he makes War againſt. the Proud 


Man, as an uſurping Invader of it, tis no 


: wonder, ſince while other Sinners are their 7 
own Enemies, a Proud Man is Gs. 
158. And thus is Pride hated both by God 


and Man. And if I ſhould ſay deſpiſed — 


I ſhould not ſay either more than is, = 
more than ought to be; for 'tis certain that 
there is folly enough in Pride, to render it 


„ juſt and moſt fit Object of Contempt. 1 


There is indecd a folly in all Sin, not only 
as *tis an abſurd, an unreaſonable AR, con- 


trary to the true Intergſt and Advantage | 
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of him that does it, but alſo as 'tis the Crow 


ture of Ignorance and Miſtake, the Iſſue of ; 


an erroneous Judgment, and an abuſed Un- 
derſtanding. For Evil as Evil not being eli- 
gible, tis neceſſary that whatever a Man wills, 


ſhould appear good to him when he wills it. 


And conſequently, even Sin as great an Evil 
at it is, muſt by him that wills it be ap- 
prehended as a good. J do not mean that 
he muſt think it to be Lawful, or Morally 

good, but good at large, or fit to be choſen ; 
the beſt thing he can do at that time, all 
_ things conſidered.” Tis not neceſſary he ſhould 
think ſo before, nor is it neceſſary he ſhould = 

think fo afterwards : ; but at the inſtant that 
he commits it he muſt ſo think of it, or elſe 
tis impoſſible he ſhould commit it. But now 

it being impoſſible that the greateſt Evil, as 
Sin is, ſhould ever be good, or in any ſup- 

poſition become eligible, the Thought that 
it is ſo, 8 4 Falſe Thought, and fo there is a 
Polt in all Sin. But yet however, in no Sin 
ſo much as in Pride. For the folly of other 
bins is our miſtake, or miſapprehenſion, con- 
cerning ſomething that is without our ſelves, 
cConcerning the true Good and the true Evil 
of Man, in thinking that to be our Good “ 
which is our Evil, and that to be our Evil 

which is our Good. But now the folly of” 1 
Pride, beſides that it has that too, is alſo 

- our miſtaking o our own Sov, whom of all 


things — 
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things we have the beſt opportunity as well 


E the greateſt concern to know. ?Tis not 


the ignorance of Stars or Planets, or far 
. diſtant Worlds, but *tis a Domeſtic ignorance, 
the ignorance of our ſelves, and of what 
paſſes within our own Breaſt, into which we 
may look without a Teleſcope. Tis to be 
ſtrangers at home, and utterly unacquaint- 
cd with our own ſtate and condition, in 
thinking our ſelves to be ſomething when we 
are indeed nothing; a very wide miſtake, 
and which of all follies ſeems to deſerve the 1 
a Contempt. 5 


And what it deſerves it generally has "BY 


Poets PR World is not at all unjuſt to its Merit, EY, 
burt pays it its due Contempt, the Proud Man 1 

of all Fools being the moſt ridiculous. We 

do not uſe to ridicule Men for their natural 


Infirmities, which are rather the Objects of 
our Pity than of our Scorn. No Man is, or 


at leaſt ought to be, deſpiſed for his want of if 
Senſe, or for his want of Riches, for his Tg- — ll 
5 norance, or for his Poverty. But it an igno ( 

rant Man ſhall think himſelf Wiſe or Learn 5 


ed, or if a Poor Man ſhall dream of his be- : 
ing Kich, and ſo talk of his Farms and Man- 


nmours in his Sleep, then 'tis that he makes a 
Bo Comedy of himſelf ; and though I do not de-. 
fpiſe the real Ignorance of the one, or the 


real Poverty of the other, yet 1 cannot but 
des pile the couccited pretending Fool i in both. 


* ZE 
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5 Indeed Pride makes Men ridiculous and con- 


temptible to the laſt degree ; but the worſt : 


_ circumſtance again of its contempt is, that 
God deſpiſes it. He that pities our other Fol- 
lies and Infirmities, as conſidering our frame, 

and knowing that we are but Duſt, deſpiſes : 
our Pride. For ſo ſays the Pſalmift, Though 

Abe Lord be high, jet hath he r . unto the 

lowly e but as for he Proud he 

bolderh them afar off, Pſal. 138 6. Looks up- 
on them, as they uſe to do upon others, with | 
_ contempt and diſdain. : 
20. But of all forts of Pride, there i is none 
that has more folly in it, and Iefs foundation 
nin reaſon and good ſenſe, than to be Proud 


'noweth, or be- 


of being Rich; that which we commonly call 


8 Purſe- proud. For to be Proud of any thing, 
is as I apprehend, to think highly of our ſelves 
for having that thing. But now there is no 

reaſon to think highly of our ſelves for that 
which adds nothing to us, and which if it 

did, yet is not our own, but ſomething which 

we have receiv'd, and are indebted for. Upon 
which laſt account, we have no reaſon to be 
Proud of any thing as was before obferv'd, 
and that becauſe every thing is receiz'd, but TO 
| yet ſtill of thoſe things leaſt which are leaſt . 
our own, and which in themſelves are leaſt | 
valuable: z it being the value of the thing, and _ 
the property we have in it, upon which all 
Parten wy ! is grounded, But now in 


Wake 
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Riches there is neither of theſe. They add 
no real Worth or Perfect ion to us ; Ay if 5 
they did, yet they are not our own, and _ 
that not only as received, in which large ſenſe 
all things, even our very Beings may be ſaid 
not to be our own, but in a more peculiar 
| ſenſe becauſe they are things without us, and 
make no part or portion of us, in which ſenſe 
there are ſome things that are our own. He 
that is Proud of Knowledge, Strength, Beauty, 
Health, Oc. is Proud of ſomething inherent 

1n him, though not originally from him. And 
they are real and valuable Perfections inthem- 
ſelves, and ſuch as make him the more per- 
„ N though he be not the principle, but on- 

5 the ſubject of them. But to be Proud of 

an Eſtate, is to be Proud of that which not 

only does not confer any perfection upon us, 
5 5 which is perfectly Alien and Foreign to 
us. If a Man were to be Proud of any thing, DD 


OO it "ſhould be what the Angels were Proud of |] 
They had no Mannours nor Bags of Money, || 


but were Proud of their intellectual Endowvw-— 
ments. To this there is ſome temptation  — 
and I mult needs ſay that *tis the Glory — | 

Triumph of true Chriſtian Humility to be able 

to reſiſt it. But to be Proud of an Eſtate 1 
nonſenſe. For what real Excellence or Per: 

fection does that add to me ? It is no part 1 

me, nor am I really the greater for it. No ||] 

| not even crvilly — For every Man is =: 

mn valuable — 
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valuable according to his proper rank and 
degree, and not for his greater Wealth in the 
ſame degree. A Rich Cobler is ſtill but a 
Cobler, and will take place accordingly. And 
if I am of the ſame civil degree with another 
Man, 'tis not his having more Money than | 
that will juſtly ſet him above me, or oblige 
me to look upon him as my Better. Nothing ; 
but ſuperiority of degree does that. And if k 1 
were never ſo much Richer than I am, yet if 
my degree continued the ſame, I ought not 
to think one jot better of my ſelf than 1 do 
now, nor ſhould any Body elſe think the 
better of me. A noble Birth indeed may be 
| ſomething, and ſo is a good liberal Educa- 
tion, and a title of Honour, beſides that tis 
derived from the civil fountain of it, is alſo 
ſuppoſed to be founded in Merit. But merely 
to be Nich, is a thing that neither ſuppoſcs 
any worth, nor confers any. A Man is nei- 
ther the wiſer nor the better for it, nor any 
way the more worthy. He is only the more 
able to do good, and conſequently the more 
obliged to it, But till he does it, he deſerves 
no Commendation. And if he does then, it 


müſt be only for his good Will, not for his |} 
Ability, that not being any perfection inhe- 


rent in himſelf, like the Skill of a Phyſician 
or a Surgeon, but only an outward advan- 
tage or opportunity, like that of a Phyſici- 


an's havi ing a Patient under Cure in good 


Wea⸗ 
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Weather, or at a ſeaſonable time of the Vear, 
which though it may turn to the benefit of 
the Patient, does yet add no real perfection 

to the Phyſician. The Cafe is much the ſame 


here; and therefore as there is not the leaſt _ 


18 85 pretence for a Man's being Proud of a great 
Eſtate, or a full Purſe, fo it he be, he ought 
to be deſpiſed for a Fool; and 'tis Pay he 
could not be Begged for one o. ps 
2x. And yet as little ground as there is in 
reaſon for this ſort of Pride, there are no 


Men in the World to whom Pride is more 


incident than to Rich Men. Eſpecially thoſe 
who upon a ſudden become ſo, who by ſone 


proſperous turn of their Affairs, or by their : 
_ own dextrous Management of them, from a 


mean Condition, and what is the ordinary 5 


5 conſequence of it, a mean and low Educati- 


on, are advanced into the command of a a plen- | 


5 ike to he Pond. "ſince the nate of. 


their riſe, and the freſh remembrance of it 
ſhould « cualific the vanity of their Spirit, and 
make them bear their Proſperity modeſtly, 
may yet be obſerv'd to abound more in Pride, 


and to take more upon them than thoſe Who 
have much greater Eſtates in an Hereditary 


way of deſcent, with the addition perhaps 5 
of a Title of Honour into the Bargain. But 


Indeed, though upſtarts are generally the . 


Froudelt ye Pride | 18 the 55 Lene, - ye 
2 
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of Wealth, as being a Weed that naturally 


loves a rich Soil. And accordingly Rich Men 
are the Men whom the Apoſtle would have 


particularly caution'd and admoniſh'd againſt | 


it. Charge them that are rich in this world 
that they to not High minded, 1 Tim. 6. 17. 
which fropaſes that they are very apt to be 

fo. Which perhaps may be one reaſon why 
our Saviour Chriſt repreſents it as ſo great a 

difficulty, even next to an Iapolſibility,, tor 


a Rich Man to be ſaved. Becauſe they are 


ſo ſubject to Pride, which is ſo great an Ene- 
my to all Goodneſs, and ſo great a Bar to 
Salvation. For indeed though there is no- 
thing in Wealth that may juſtly raiſe a Man 
Into a greater opinion of himſelf, or render 
him more deſerving of true Honour or Eſteem 
in the conſideration of Wiſe Men, yet it 
has in it ſuch an appearance of Greatneſs, 
and furniſhes ſo many materials for Pride, 
that *tis a hard matter for a Man to be 
5 pee of it without being lifted up with 


But then to ſee a Rich Man that has no- 


— tag elſe to recommend him but his Riches, 
neither Quality, nor Learning, nor Wiſdom, | 
nor Parts, nor Education, nor Breeding, nor 
fo much as common Manners, nothing but 

pure naked Sterling, to grow proud and 

Haughty upon a full Purſe, and to look down 


with fcorn upon thoſe who are by far his Su- 


an in all thoſe other more valuable = 


Bs 
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Qualifications, nothing certainly can be more 

ridiculous to fee, nor many things harder to 
bear. And yet Rich Men are not the only 
Perſons that are in fault for this. Tis the 


fault of others as well as theirs, ot thoſe who. L 


ſet up and Worſhip the Golden Calf, who by 
paying them that partial reſpe& and diffe- 
rence which is not their due, nurſe them up 
in their Pride, and confirm them! in that vain 
Opinion which they have of themſelves. For 
as long as they find fo much reſpect in the 
World, 'tis no wonder that they think them- 
ſelves worthy of it. Though if they have 


nothing elſe but ſo. much a year to ſupport 
| that Opinion, they are moſt ridiculous. 5 


22. But as ridiculous as Pride is, that 

there ſhould be ſo much of it in the World 
is a ſad Conſideration, That a Vice that is 
ſo fooliſh, ſo odious, and fo very ſinful, ſhould 
at the ſame time be ſo very common too, is 


| What one cannot think of without a ſenſible 


concern. And yet ſo it is; it is a very com- 


mon Vice, I think of all Vices the moſt com- 
mon. Indeed I know not any that ſticks fo _ 
cleavingly to our Nature, and that ſo clofe= _ 


ly follows and purſues it throngh all its Cir- © 
cumſtances and Conditions as this does. Other 
Vices have their certain Ages, their Profeſſi- 


ons, States of Life, their Sexes, yea and their 
very Climates, to Which they are appropri- 


ate, and in which they 1 reign, Bat this is a 


unlver- 2 
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uvniverſal unlimited Vice, that like Death makes 
no diſtinction of Age, Perſon or Condition, 
but runs through Human Nature, as if it were, 
not a Diſcaſe, but a Conſtituent part of it. 
Every Body is more or leſs tainted with it, 


and yet ſcarce any Body perceives it. Tis 


the Peftilence that walketh in darkneſs, Pſal. 


91. 6. and deſtroys in fecret, and thouſands 
tall and periſh by it, without perceiving the 


| ftroke of their wound. Tis a Vice that hardly 
any body thinks to mend or repent of, not 

bcecauſe they are inſenſible of the heinouſneſs 
of it, but of their own concern in it. 


They 


con it to be a great fault, but cannot be 

perſuaded that it is theirs. They ſee it well 
enough, and complain of it in others, but 

cannot ſec it in themſelves, And ſo though the 
World be ſo all over full of Pride, 
comfort is, tis ſtill of other Mens Pride. But 
however, thefe other Men are almoſt al Men, 


and the World is full of that which ſcarce 


— body thinks he has. 


But certainly never ſo full as now. „„ All 


iN indeed now abounds, but none ſo 
much as Pride. That and Luxury ſeem to 
be the two great National Characters of this 
Age. The great Science of good Eating and 
4 Drinking is now improved into a 


liftery, 


wherein Men are to be puzzled more has en- 
tertained, and wherein the ſatisfying the na- 
tural Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt Is the 
Toy lat ff 


yet the * 
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leaſt thing that is regarded. Pleaſure is the 
thing propoſed ; and becauſe there can be 
none without ſome Appetite, new ways are 
invented and contrived to make an Artificial 
one, when that which is Natural is either 
wanting or ſatisfied. They muſt have whets 
before they Eat, and leſt that ſhonld not do, 
they muſt have the moſt ſtudied and exqui- | 
ſite ſances when they eat, and if by the help 
of both theſe they ſhould happen to eat wy ; 
much, then they muſt have proper ſtomach _ 
| Liquors to carry it off, and to create a new 
Appetite. So that Mens Lives ſeem to be a 
continued Circulation of Eating and prepa- 
ring! to Eat; and the great intention of Cook- _ 
ery is to make Men Tat who have no mind 
to Eat, and to Eat on after the natural and 
reaſonable ends of E Eating are ſerv d. However 
thus far it is only Luxury. But it you go a 
little further, you ſhall find that theſe two 
great Vices, like two great Rivers, join and 
run into one, and tis all but Pride. For 
Men Eat now not only for Hunger and Plea- 
ure, thoſe old faſhiowd ends of Eating, but 
alſo for State and Magnificence, and the fur- 
niture of their Tables, "like that of their Hou- 
ſes, is intended for an Oſtentation of their 
| Wealth, avd to ſet out their Quality and 
high Living; ; ſo that even their very Luxury | 
is made to ſerve to their Pride and V W 
. to the Saperion Vice 
. 1 3 24. How 
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How much there is of this now in the 
World, [ converſe not enough in it exactly to 
know, and it would be a Satyr upon the Age 
to tell. Only a Man muſt be out of the World, 
Or aſleep in it, not to obſerve that Pride is 
non grown to a monſtrous height, even with- 
in theſe few years, and is ſtill growing high- 
er and ſpreading further; All ranks, degrees, 15 
and diſtinctions of Men are now confounded, bl 
and that Habit and Apparel which uſed to be 
a Mark of that Diſtinction, is now become 


ſo irregular and promiſcuous a thing, as to | 


ſignity nothing but the Vanity of him that 


wears it. Iadecd from the different way of 


pt = 

and Behaviour of the Perſon, one may make 
a ſhift to ſpell out who is the Gentleman, and 
ho it is that would only be thought 10,-::: 
but there is hardly any bodies Quality to be ” 
| known by their Garb, unleſs it be that here, 
as in Heraldiy, the plaineſt Coat 18 generally 
the beſt, Every one affects to live high, to 


itting it on, or from the different Meen | 


go hv, to appear great, to imitate great Peo- | 


pee, and 5 put on Quality, not regarding 
what cheir Degree is, but only what their 


Purſes can reach to, thinking that if they be- | 
ſto no more upon themſelves than what vow 


can pay for, tis all well, and oftentimes go- 
ing beyond that too, and even Beggaring 
themſelves and their Families, not to ſay In- 
jaring ad Defrauding others, by the Debts 
which | 


3 
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which they contract in maintaining that high 
Living which the extravagance of their Pride 
puts chem upon, and will not be contented 
without, whether they can afford it or no. 
In ſhort, there ſeems to be a Spirit of Emula- 


tion among Men who hill appear greateſt ; 


and the World is upon the ſtretch "and the 
ſtrain in this vain Conrention, without any 
other ſenſe or ſhame of the Vice, but Ln TT 


that of being excelld in it. 
25. If Pride was ever ſo great, fire it was 


never ſo general as now, nor never ſo much 
among the Interiour part of the World as 
now. For I muſt do the Higher that right 5 
10 fay, that though there is pr much of it _ 
every where, yet that the Pride of the Na- 
tion, that at leaſt which is the Character of 
this Age, does not lie ſo much in the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, who (here and there an up- 
ſtart excepted) are much as they uſed to be, 
as in thoſe of the middle and lower rank, TE 
particularly the Trading part of the Nation, 
and Conntry People, who indeed are much 
otherwiſe, I mean a great deal Prouder tan 
they uſed to be. And the lower you go, til! 
the more Pride you will find. For even the 
Poor are as Proud in their way as any, and 
for ought I know the very Proudeſt of all, 
For though they don't ſhew it by their Habit 
and Port, or Pride of Liſe, (and a good rea- 
£ 00 why) yet they thew it as as they can, by 


— — the 
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the Language of their Humour and Temper. 


For there are none that are more captious 


and exceptious, more nice and difficult, and 


that muſt be treated with more Care, Cauti- 5 
on and Obſerv ance. None that are more 


eaſily offended, or more hardly reconciled, 
that are more apt to take, or more backward 
to forgive a Slight or an Affront, or ſo much 


as a Neglect. 


26. But this latter Obſervation, is perhaps 


what may be made at all times. That which 


more peculiarly concerns the preſent, is the 


far advanced and very ſurprizing Pride of | 
the middle and lower ranks, eſpecially in 


the greater Towns, who have been for ſome 


time treading upon the Heels of the Gentry, | 

and are now got up to a ſtrange degree of 
Pride and Vanity, affecting to live high, to 

eat nicely, and to appear great, to take ſtate 
upon them, and to imitate the Manner, the 
--- .Drels, the Behaviour, and the way of living ET 
-— thoſe, whoſe Birth and Quality gives 

them a fair right and title to a great man 
things which the other cannot imitate with- | 
cout an unpardonable Vanity. And leſt their 
Pride ſhould Dye with them, due Care is 
taken that their Children be brought up in 
the ſame vain way, (which is unhappily mi- 
ſtaken for Breeding and good Education) 


that ſo when they come hereafter to reap 


the ruits of their Parents Induſtry, and to 


inherit - 


4 


inherit a plentiful Eſtate, they may not want 
Pride to appear great and graceful in it. So 
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little is the far greater ornament of a Meek 


and Qvice Spirit valued among Men, tho 
in the tight of Cod of great Price. 


27 This gives Occaſion for a more ge- 


neral. and indeed very fad. Reflection, and Ds 


the more fad becauſe” it is ſo general, and 
that is to conſider with what Care and Di- 
ligence, not to ſay Coſt and Expence, Pa- 
rents are wont to Nurſe np their C hildren 

in Pride and Vanity ;; a Vice fo ſintul and 


_ odious, and of it ſelf ſo very inſinuating, ; 


and to which the Devil ſo peculiarly tempts, 


as knowing that he himſelf fell, and what 


be loſt by it, and to which the bent of our 


corrupt = Go ſtands of it ſelf ſo much diſ- 
| poſed. Sure there needs no Art nor Pains 
to promote this Vice, to incourage a Weed 
that ſo naturally grows almoſt in every Soil, 
but a great deal to kill and mortify it. And 
5 by the conduct of the World in this Af- 


fair, one would think that Pride were the 5 4 


Vertue, and Humility the Vice. For ſure, if 
Pride were never ſo great a Vertue, People | 


could not well take more care than they now _ 
dsc to inſtill it into their Children, and to 
train them up in the Diſciplin of it. To 
which vicious and moſt deſtructive Manage- 
ment, nothing I fancy more contributes than 5 


that unhappy | Notion juſt now hinted at, 
7 OF raking 
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taking Pride, or at leaſt thoſe methods of 

Education which miniſter to it, for good 

Breeding, But beſides that the beſt and trueſt 
Breeding is Humility, ſure they have their |} 
- Breeding at a very dear rate, if they 1 mult Pay — 
their Ve ene 8 . 


28. But how two ſuch chargeable and ex- 


penſive Vices as Pride and Luxury, either of 
which is enough to impoveriſh thoſe that 
have them, ſhould come to meet together at 
fluch a ſeaſon as this, is a Queſtion that T 
know not well how to anſwer. It is indeed 
ad very ſtrange Conjunction, and I wiſh it may 
not be a portending one. Pride indeed and 
Fullneſs, which was the Character of Sodom, 
Exzck. 16. 49. make no very unſuitable mix- = B 
ture, it being as natural for Plenty to beget 
Pride, as it 1s 5 for Pride to beget Poverty. But 
Pride and Emptineſs do not do ſo well toge- 
ther; and one would think that we ſhould 
have had Evacuations enough to bring down _ 
our Spirits, and to make us Humble, and 
that our Pride by this time might have been 
TT purged away among other things. But ſome- 
times loſs of Blood and other great Evacu- 
ations cauſe Fevers, and Nature when redu- 
ced to a very low Ebb recollects its forces, 
and makes ſome extraordinary efforts to ex- 
ert it ſelf, and fo goes off with a dying flon- 
riſh. I pray God this may not be our Caſe, | 
and that theſe more than ordinary Exertions 


of 
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1 our Pride at this 88 ebe time for K- 
may not be tokens of our approaching Ruin. 


For of that, if we believe Solomon, Pride is 


the forerunner, and I wiſh thoſe words of 


his may be conſidered by us, before they are 


verified in us ; Pride goes before dleſtruction, 
ö and an as ſpirit W_ a al Prov. 16. 18. : 


8 4 
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CHAP. vil. 


herein ſome of the 1 8 E 
againſt Pride, or Means for the better 


attainment of 1 | are conſe der- 
ed. 


«pa RI D E though a great, is ; not an incu- 
rable Vice. It 1s great enough to 


need. but not ſo great as not to admit of a 


Remedy. Which is that very ſtate and de- 
grec of Evil that ſerves to quicken and in- 
gage our Care and Diligence to be delivered 


from it. We do not ule to apply Remedies 
either to light Hurts, or to apparently mor- 


. Wounds, to ſach as will be Cured with- |} 


out, or to ſuch as will not be Cured with 
Ft them, when a Remedy is either needleſs or in 
Vain. But when neither of theſe is the Caſe, 
then is the proper ſeaſon to ſeek out for help, 


and to apply the means of Recovery. Now 
this is our State. The Devils Pride is Incu- 


rable, both as to the Guilt, and as to the 


Power and Habit of it. As to the Guile, . 
for want of a Mediatour to make ſatisfaction 


for their Offence, ſince he that only could 
do it was pleaſed not to take upon him the 


. Names of Angels, but the Seed of Abrahave. : 


" 
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And as to the Power, by reaſon of his Ma- 
lice and Obſtinacy in Evil, ariſing not ſo 
much from the greatneſs of the Sin, as from 
the peculiar condition of his Nature and State. 
| whereby he immoveably adheres to whatever 15 
he once chuſes. In which re- 


ſpect, the Fall as to * Angels * Ze eff Homi- 


is the ſame as Death is to Men, e 


leaving them bound in a fixd Aquinas, 
and permanent ſtate, as in 
Chains of Darkneſs. But our Condition, ug 
' Bleſſed be God, is far otherwiſe in both re- 
ſpects. The gullt of our Pride, as of our other 


Sins, is remiſſible by the Blood of Chriſt, | 


and the power of it is Conquerable by his 5 
Brace, with the concurrence of our own ſin- 
e endeavours in the uſe of ſuch proper 
Means as ſerve in ſubordination to it. The 


BE Principal of which 1 ſhall now briefly con- 
ſider. 5 


A 


general remedy againſt Pride as indeed againſt | 
all other Sin, I take to be Conſideration, « 0 
the actual attending to what we Habitualxyx 
know. For all Sin is from Ignorance as! 
ſhewed before, not habitual Tgnorance, (for 
in that reſpe& as Sin way be, ſo moſt of our 
Sins are againſt Knowledge: . but actual Igno- | 
F rance, that i is, an Ignorance which we labour 
5 5 under at the inſtant when we act, the light 8 
of the Mind being men? under an Eclipſe, 


whereby 5 


9 
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= whereby we loſe the view of certain Moral 
or Practical Truths which we habitually and 
in the general know well enough, but at that 


point or inſtant of time not having them in 


our ſight, at leaſt clearly and fully, we may | 
for that Interval be ſaid to be ignorant of 
them, and that though we have the know- | 
, ledge of them in our power. Now this anal = 
Ignorance proceeds from Inadvertency or In- 
_ conſideration, from our not applying our At- 
_ tention to what we habitually know. For 
*tis our not attending to our habitual Know- 
| ledge that makes us actually Ignorant, as tis 
our actual Ignorance that makes us Sin. And 
then again, this our Inconſideration, or not 
attending to what we habitually know, is 
from our Minds being at that time fübd, . 
ingaged and divided by the force of the pre- 
oy ſent T emptation, the ſtrong impreſſion of 
| ſome ſenſible Good or Evil, which diverts 
our thought from the Conſideration of thoſe 

governing Truths (ſuch as, that Sin is the : 

18 pr Evil) which regulate our Practice ; 


the means of which Non- attention to | 


Po he we become actually ignorant of them, 
and ſo act as fooliſhly as if we did not know 
them, as indeed for that time we do not. 

This ſeems to be the true riſe and procedure 

of Sin, to which therefore the proper and 

moſt direct remedy, as ſtriking at the very 
root of it, muſt be Conf deration, or Atten- . 
FFF W ee tion 
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- tion to our habitual Light, the keeping 4” 


always in our View, and walking with our 


I Eyes open and fixed upon it, that ſo having 
our Light always with us we may not ſtam- _ 
ble, as our Saviour aſſures us that thoſe Who 


- walk in the day do not. The proper re- 


medy then againſt Pride, is Confederation, | 
do not yet ſay of what, but Conſideration at 


| large, as it implies a waking and recollected 
ſtate of the Soul, a certain preſence of Mind, 


as 1 may call it, whereby we have the actual - 


uſe and command of our general Knowledge, 1 8 
in oppoſition to that Sleepy and Lethargic 


ſtate of Soul, wherein we are apt ever now 
and then to jet our Light go out and be be. 
be” nighted, to forget our "ſelves, take a nod. and 355 


. fa fl. 


ts What is 1 ſola of Conf deration: ; 


map alſo as truly and indeed more directly N 
and immediately be ſaid of Knowledge, which |} 
zs the effect of it. For fince Ignorance is the 43 


cauſe of Pride, and the remedy of any Di-. 
ſtemper is that which is contrary to its Cauſe, _ 


it hence follows that one proper and =—_: 
remedy againſt Pride is Knowledge. Indeed 


the, Apoſtle tells us that Knowledge puffeth ” 


af; and it is very true of ſome kinds of Know- - 


- ledge, and of ſome degrees of Knowledge. 
and of fo much common Experience informs 
us, thoſe that know little being generally ob- 

ſery'd to be moſt Proud of their Kno kn 
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But then the ſame experience will alſo inform | 
us, that the proper method of Cure in this 
| Caſe is not to take that little away, but to in- 
creaſe it, by adding more degrees of Know- 
ledge to it. By which it plainly appears, 
that Knowledge does not properly puff up 
as Knowledge, but only as it partakes of Ig- - 
norance; that is, that tis not our knowing 
what we do, but our knowing no more than 
we do that puffs us up with Pride and Self- 
conceit. And that indeed is very right. Tis 
our knowing no more than we do, that is our I 
not knowing, that is our Ignorance, that is 
the Cauſe of all the Pride that is in the }F 
World ; and the way to make Men more 


Humble is to make them Wiſer. But as for 


Knowledge it ſelf as ſuch, if that ſhould di- 
realy tend to Pride, ( for as for its doing ſo _ 
ſometimes by Accident, that's another mat- 
ter) I ſhould be but ill imploy'd in endea- 
vouring to write an inſtructive Treatiſe to in- 
form People in the Nature, Reaſon, and Du 
ties of Humility, But I hope I am about a 
Good and Chriſtian Undertaking, and that! 
ſhall not contribute to any Man's Pride by 
making him Wiſer, eſpecially fince we have | 
= oY very Wiſe Man's word for it, that with the 
lomly is wijſcloss, Prov. 11. 2. The Connex- 
| jon is mutual. For as Lowlineſs is a friend 
to Wiſdom, ſo true Wiſdom is a friend to 
5 Lowlineſs. It does not conſiſt with it, 


bur 
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but promotes it, by helping to make him that 
has it the more Lowly, A half: light indeed 
is dangerous, perhaps more dangerous than 
to be quite in the Dark ; but a clear and 


thorough view of things, is one of the beſt 5 


Keys to open the door to Humility, and to 
ſhut it againſt Pride, which of all the works 
of Darkneſs can leaſt indure the Light, 
Knowledge then is a proper remedy 62 
arainſt Pride, fince that, as all other Sins, is 
the effect of Ignorance. But then if we con- 
ſider further of what Ignorance, (ſince the re- 


medy of any Diſtemper is that which is con- 


trary to its cauſe) this will ſuggeſt to us ano-ů 
ther rational method of Cure. For Pride 
more particularly is from the ignorance f 
| our ſelves; for the knowledge of our ſelves, 


| is, as we have ſhewn, the foundation of Hu- e 


© mility, and if we were otherwiſe never ſo ig- 


norant, yet if we knew our ſelves, we ſhould —_ 
be Humble and not Proud; as on the con- 
trary, if we were otherwife never ſo Hu- 
manly or Naturally Wiſe, and yet knew | 
not our ſelves, we ſhould be Proud and not 


 # Humble. And therefore ſince our Pride is 


from the ignorance of our ſelves, it may be 


hence again collected that another proper 
and direct remedy againſt it, as ſtriking at 


5 the cauſe of it, muſt be the knowledge of our _ 


5 leer. This therefore is the great Science, 


and the many, | that we are to apply 


= ABS 
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our ſelves to, and to labour in, rightly and 


truly to underſtand our ſelves, to know what - 
we are in our ſelves, and what we are of our 


felves, what our Nature is, and what our 
State and Condition is, what we are in re- 


lation to God, and what in relation to our 
Fellow-Creatures. Without this there is no 


2 Humble, and with it there is no be- 
ing Proud. And therefore, if after ſome 
Application of our ſelves to this great ſtudy 
we yet are ſo, we may conclude that we do 
not yet ſufficiently know our ſelves, For 
the thorough Knowledge of our ſelves will 
lead us Into. a full Comprehenſion of our 
own Nothing, which will pluck up Pride by 
the very Roots, and plant Humility in its 
place. And upon this we may depend. as a : 
certain and infallible Remedy. 7 HT 


5. There are not many ſuch in any Di- oY] 


| temper, and except the Grace of God, l know 


not any other that is ſo in this. However, . 


as thoſe things are ordinarily call'd Remedies 
which have a natural tendency towards a 


Cure, though by being over-ruled by the ob- 


ſtinate and prevailing malignity of the Diſ- 


eaſe, they may become ineffectual as to this 
or that Caſe, or which ſerve to abate and | 
_ qualifie the force and violence of the Diſtem- 


per, though they do not always perfectly =; 
remove it; ſo there are certain aſ/aſting Con- 


ſiderations, that may be very uſeful and ſer- 
= viceable : 
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viceable to us in helping us to tame and ſub- 
due our Pride, and to bring our Minds un- 


der the moſt excellent temper of true Chriſti- 


an Humility ; though I ſhall not ſo far act 
the Spiritual Empiric, as to warrant an infal- 


6. Of theſe, the firſt is to conſider frequent= 
ly and attentively with our ſelves, the great 
reaſonableneſs of Humility, how well it be- 


comes us as Creatures, as ſinful Creatures, as 


infirm and imperfe& Creatures, and as oblis _ 


| ged and indebted Creatures, that have recei- 


ved all our Good from the free and un- 
| deferv'd Bounty and Magnificence of jour = 
| Creator. Theſe were the four Pillars upon 
| which the reaſonableneſs of Humility was 
laid in the fotegoing part of this Diſcourſe, _ 
and as they ſufficiently eſtabliſh the Vertue in 
it (elf, fo to fix and eſtabliſh our ſelves in it, 
we ſhould do well to conſider them. But 
we may alſo conſider the reaſonableneſs of 
| Humility abſtra#ly, and in the general, that 


it is not a Duty laid upon us by the arbitrary 


Will and poſitive Command of God, but 

founded in the natural reaſon of the thing, 
and therefore impoſed by him; who as he 
acts nothing without reaſon himſelf, fo he re- 


quires nothing from us but what is feaſona⸗ 


ble both for him to require, and for us to 


do. And this whole Conſideration is very a 
— ̃ — Price, ang 09 


3 
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ajfliſt us in the practice of Humility. For fince 
we are reaſonable Creatures, and do in all 
things act by ſome reaſon or other, (for even 


when we act àgainſt reaſon, we have fome |} 


_ reaſon for fo acting) the moſt proper Motive 
or Perſwaſive for the doing any thing, muſt 
be the reaſonableneſs of that thing. And 
therefore when St. Paul, who was in himſelf 
a very Rational, as well as an Inſpired Wrt- 
ter, exhorts the Romanus by the Mercies of |} 


ad, to preſent their Bodies a living Sacri- | 


| fice, Holy, Acceptable to God; he does it by 


this Motive, that it was their Reaſonable Ser- 


vice, Rom. 12. both as that ſignifies the Ser- 


vice of a reaſonable Nature, in oppoſition to 1 


the dead and brute Sacrifices of the Law, and 

as it alſo fignifies a Service that is agreeable 
co right reaſon, and founded in the Eternal 

and Immutable Rules of it, which the Legal 
Services were not, being in themſelves Change 
able, and now Aboliſf'd. Now Humility 
zs this reaſonable Service, the reaſon of it 

being founded in our very Natures, and there- | 
fore we would do well to ſet our ſelves to 

conſider the great reaſon of it, and to fix 


and ſtay our Minds upon it, *till we enter 


into the clearneſs and fullneſs of its Light, | 
and come under a lively and convincing | 
ſenſe of its great Reaſonableneſs, and then 

we ſhall find it no ſuch eaſie thing to give 
way to Pride, (as much as our Natures are 
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inclined to it) when we fee lo much Plain 
| reaſon to the contrary. 


7. Again, another very aſſiſting Conſi de- 


ration inf Pride, will be to conſider the 


great and tranſcending Excellency of Humili- 
ty, as it diſcovers it ſelf by thoſe many good 
and happy Effects which it produces where- 
| ever it is, both in Private and in Public 
both in our Selves and in the World. To 
' conſider how it calms and ſerenes the Regi- 5 
ons of the Breaſt, and makes all quiet with- _ 
in, gives reſt to our Minds when they labour, 
Ks and eaſe to them when they are heavy laden, 
F How it ſweetens our Temper, and graces 
| and adorns our Behaviour, and renders both- 
| that and our ſelves eaſie and acceptable to 
thoſe who converſe with us. What a Key —_ 
it is to all uſeful and ſolid Knowleds: e, ef= 
pecially to that true Spiritual Wiſdom hich 
makes us wiſe unto Salvation, and how it 
' qualifies us for further improvements in it, 
While in the mean time, the Proud Man holds ; 
up his Head too high 90 ſee his way, and ſo 
ſtumbles as much as if he were in the Dark. 
| To conſider alſo what a friend it is to Good- 
ness, both as deriving a Value and an Excel- 
E: lency upon that Goodneſs which we have, 
wWhereof it is the Perfection and the Crown, 5 
and alſo as diſpoſing us to endeavour after 15 


further degrees of it, from a ſenſe of our lit- 


— tle Proncieney-1 in it. To conſider further 


0 
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what a friend Humility is to true Content- 
ment, and to that which is the beſt ground 
of it, Submiſſion to God's Providence, and 
What an Irreconcileable Enemy Pride is to 
both. What a great Friend it is to Meek- 
neſs, Patience, Order, Union, Government, 
Peace, true Chriſtian Civility, Faith in the 
5 Divine Revelations, and to the great Vertue 
of Obedience, not only as it ſignifies the out- 
ward execution of the Work, but as to that 
Which makes it a Vertoe indeed, the Sacrifiſe 
of our Wills to God's Will, whereby our Du- 
ty becomes our Choice, and the doing it our 
Pleaſure ; our Meat and Print as our Saviour 
expreſſes it. But above all, how it diſpoſes 
us for Grace, and tempers us for Glory, ma- 
king ys meet Partakers of the Inheritance of 
„ the Saints i in Light. Thefe are a taſte of the 
” fruits of Humility, and by them we may 
judge of the goodneſs of the Tree ; and if we 
duell in our ſecret Meditations upon theſe 
and ſuch like Bleſſed Effects of it, tis much 
if it has not one good Effect more, and that 
Is to reconcile us to a Vertue that ſhines with 
ſuch a Conſtellation of Excellencies, and where- 
e Happineſs of Human Lite is fo much 
1 8 concern d. 3 
- £4: 0 But- 10. firengthen this Conſi deration, - 
and to make it a more effectual Remedy — 
Aã gainſt our Pride, it will be proper further to 
— conſider not — che Excellency, but the Ne- 
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ceſſity of Humility ; that it does not only 


| ſerve as a means to procure theſe good Ef. 
fects, but that they cannot poſſibly be had 
without it ; that tis not only a ſufficient, but 

5 neceſſary Cauſe to produce them. That 


*tis neceſſary both as a poſitive Injunction, 


and as a natural Qualification, neceſſary both . 


to Goodneſs and to Happineſs, both that of 
the preſent Life, and that of the Life to 


come. That without it we can neither be 
good Men nor good Chriſtians, good Friends 


nor good Neighbours, good Governours nor 


good Subjects, good Maſters nor good Ser- 
vants, good Teachers nor good Scholars, nor 1 


indeed any thing elſe that is good. But 


that which i is of moſt importance here to be 


conſider'd, is its indiſpenſable neceſſity to the 
final Happineſs of Man; that without it there 


is no poſſibility of going to Heaven, or en- 


joying the Felicities of it when we are there, 
where Humility ſhines as brightly as a 


[- Chriſtian Vertue, and much the brighter fer 
being in Glor 7 But now the neceſſity A 
ro 


* ching is the 


ngeſt and moſt preſſing head 


of Argument we can uſe, and ſuch as cannot 


fail of being effectual, ſuppoſing the end to 


| be of moment, and that we thoroughly will 


| and intend it. To learn to Darce, ſuppoſe, 
zs neceſſary to make a Man walk well z It may 


be ſo, but if I do not matter whether I walk. 5 


ell or no, this Argament wul not Per. ſuade * 
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me to learn to Dance. But Eating is ne- 
ceſſary to Life, and Life is an end of mo- 
ment, and which a Man may be ſuppoſed to 
will effectually ; and therefore ſetting aſide 
the natural Inclination of Hunger, when a 
Man ſhall be told that Eating 1s abſolutely 
_ neceſſary to Life, I cannot but think that 
this would prove a very powerful induce- 
ment to make him Eat. But now Humility 
is as neceſſary to Life as Eating is, only to a 
much better and more laſting Life, the Life 


of Goodneſs, and the Life of Happineſs ; and 


accordingly, I cannot but think the ſerious 
Conſideration of this Neceſlity, to be another 
excellent Remedy againſt the prevailing Vice 
which ſo much needs it. 
9. We ſhall throw in yet more weight i into 
the ſame Scale, if we confider on the other 


| fide the great Sinfulneſs, Odiouſneſs, and 


” Folly of Pride, how ridiculous and contemp- 


ttible it makes us, how much we our ſelves 


daefpiſe it and abhor it in other Men, how 
much condemr'd it is, even by thoſe that 
are guilty of it, and how little excuſed, and 
leſs pardoned in the World; thoſe who would 
forgive a perſonal Injury or Wrong done to 


them, not forgiving our Pride. What an 11 


piece of Breeding it is, and how uncaſie ; BE 
makes us, both to our ſelves and others, to 
whom no ſort of Vice is fo troubleſome and 5 
offenſive as our Pride. In fine, how ah Ie 

„ any 
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| fally deſpiſed and hated it is both by God 
and Man, and how deſervedly, by reaſon of 
the many bad Effects which it continually 
war warn (which having already mention'd, 

I need not here repeat) the chiefeſt of which 

is, that it puts us into a ſtate of War and 

5 Hoſtility with God, indiſpoſes us for his 
Grace, makes vs too big for the {trait Gate, 


and unfits us for filling the vacant Seats of 


the Angels, who were turn'd out of Heaven 
for their Pride, and muſt be ſucceeded by 


Humility. 


10. Theſe are ſuch Nea Wade : 
ons, as Naturally flow from the nate 


of the foregoing Diſcourſe, to which ma! 


Others may be added, whereof I all briefly 
touch upon a few, leaving the Reader for 


the reſt; to his own Private Meditation, and 


to the wholeſome Advices he may receive 


- from Spiritual Books or Perſons. The firſt | 


of theſe that I ſhall here mention, is frequent- 


ly to think upon our ſelves, and to take a 

nice and particular ſurvey of our ſelves, and ³ü 

to ask our ſelves this plain Queſtion; What 85 
am] that I ſhould be Proud, or what do * 


ſee in my ſelf to be Proud of, or what have 
I that 1 have not received, or which I can 


fairly boaſt of, or glory in as Originally and 
1 Independently my own? It may not be a 


little adviſeable to be thus particular with our 
ſelves, in demanding the reaſons of our 
„„ 3 — Fri de. 
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Pride. For Pride is apt to cover it ſelf in 


5 generals, and to bnoy and bolſter up it ſelf 


by confuſe and indiltinet Repreſentations of 
our own Worth and Excellencies; and while 
things are in this involv'd ſtate, the unreaſon- 


ableneſs and unfairneſs of its Title ! is not ſo 


apparent. But 'tis but to enter into the De- : 
tail, and come to Particulars ; and then by 


ſceeing that we have no reaſon to be Proud 


of this, nor of that, we ſhall quickly find 


that we have no reaſon to be Proud at all. 


It is a Queſtion we are apt to move as to 
others; what does ſuch a one fee in himſelf = 
to be Proud of ? If we would put the ſame 


Queſtion to our ſelves, we ſhould ſoon be 


ſatisfied how ungrounded our Pride is, and i 
how little it has to ſay for it ſelf. : 
11. Another adviſeable Practice to this 

purpoſe, is frequently to think upon our I2- 


firmities, not only that great and general ln- 


ſirmity of our dependency upon God as to 


every moment of our Being, an Infirmity 5 


which belongs to us as Creatures at large, 
but alſo the more ſpecial Infirmities of Hu- 


man Nature, that are incident to us as Mer. 3 


And leſt our Pride ſhould be tempted to 
overlook theſe, as being natural and common 
to all, or to bury them in the croud of our 
: perſonal Excellencies; (a fide of our ſelves, 
which gives us a more pleaſing Scene of Con- NY 

[etnplation) to of Hants: further, and turn the 


is. 
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| Fre of our Conſideration upon our own. 
Perſonal Infirmities in Particular. Firſt upon 
thoſe of our Bodies, as being moſt ſenſible 
and in view, For though the Perfections of 
our Bodies, ſuch as Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Ge. are no reaſons why we ſhould be Proud, 
as being receiv'd Endowments, yet the want 55 
of them is a proper Motive to a further 
0 1 z and accordingly our very Body, 
upon the account of the Infirmities it is ſub- 
jected to by the Fall, is call'd the Body of 
our Fhumiliation Phil. 3. 21. But chilly | 
is it fo, if we are ſo unhappy as to be mark'd 


| and diſtinguiſh'd by any extraordinary Bo- LETS, 
_ dily Defects, ſuch as Deformity or Monſtro- 


ſity. For though this be not a juſt reaſon 
why others ſhould deſpiſe or ridicule us, be- 


| cauſe we are not our own Workmanſhip but 
| God's, yet this is (till a further reaſon to 
make us low in our own Eyes, leſt by our 


Pride, we make our ſelves more Monſtrous = 
than we are. Then Secondly, as to the In- 
| firmities of our Minds, we have here a lar- 
ger and a more affecting Scene of Medita- 
tion, not only becauſe of the greater Malig- 


nancy of the Diſtempers, but becauſe of the . 

greater nobleneſs of the part affected. And 
here, as in the opening of Wounds and Ul- 

| cers, not for the pleaſure of the Inſpection, 


but for the uſe which may be made of it, 
: we can meyer be top curious and minute in 5 
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our Obſervations, in conſidering the great 
__ diſorder of our Natures, the defects of our 
Uncerſtandings, the levity and inſtability 
of our Wills, and the irregularity of our 


Paſſions, with all thoſe little Humours and 


Follies which we deſpiſe in others, and for 
which we ſhould think as meanly of our 
| ſelves, could we but behold theſe things in 
our ſelves, with the ſame Eye wherewith 

"os el. them in others. How were it to 

be wiſh'd that Men would conſider themſelves 
more, and that our own Perfections, and 
other Mens Faults, did not take up fo much 


| of our View. 


12. But among all che Tafralties of Hu- 


man Nature, there is none perhaps whoſe 


Conſideration may be ſo ſenſibly Humbling 
as that of Death, as being the greateſt Hu- 
miliation of our Nature. Upon which ac- 
count, as well as that it is a Puniſhment of 
in, it may be a good remedy againſt our 

Pride, as well as againſt our other Vices, 
© frequently to think upon it; and that not 
only as 'tis a ſtate of the greateſt Abaſement 
and Diſhonour, but as 'tis a Ievelling ſtate, 
that makes all equal, mixes the Small and the 
Great, the High and the Low, the Rich and 
the Poor together, and lays the diſtreſſed 
Prifoners in the ſame common Bed of reſt 
with the Kings and Counſellors of the Earth; 
confounds all Titles and Diſtin&tions, makes 5 

855 ne 


nee 
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one Duſt of the Noble and the Ignoble, the 


Emperour and the Slave, the Learned and 
the Ignorant, and reduces all to the ſame 


common ſtate from whence they were taken; 


deſtroys and defaces Beauty, diſperſes and 

| ſcatters Wealth, and draws a black Veil over 
all Human Greatneſs, all thoſe Pomps ant 

_ Vanities which we renounce at our coming 


Into the World, but never ſo effectually as 


at our going out of it. When our Sun Po 5 
ſhone ſo Brightly, goes down in a Cloud 8 


Sickneſs, and ſets in Darkneſs and Obſcurity, 


and our Eſcutcheons and Enſigns of Ho- 
nour that follow us to our Grave, there take 
a final leave of us ; and we who fancied =_ 
| Houſes would continue for ever, and calPd 
dur Lands after our own. Names, muſt now 
be confined to a little Tenement of Clay, 
and be beholden to a kind Inſcription, per- 
| haps a flattering Epitaph, to mark out where 


that poor Tenement is. Theſe are certainly 


very mortifying Thoughts, and ſuch as may 
| ſerve to deaden us to the World, and to all 
dhe reliſhes of a ſecular Life, but more elpes 
cially to damp the flame of our Pride, in 
which we muſt be very much fix d and har- . 
dened, if the conſideration of that, which in 
mW little time will lay our Bodies low in the 
Duſt, will not in the mean while take down 3 


and humble our Minds. 8 8 


1 3. But | 
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13. But if it does not, let us to the Con- 
ſideration of our Infirmities, add that of our 
Sins ; thoſe unfruitful works of Darkneſs 
which we have wrought in our great Igno- 
rance and Folly, without much ſatisfaction 
in the doing them, and to the infinite hazard 
and prejudice of our Souls. Duffuitful, not 
becauſe they bring forth no fruit, that were 


 _ happy indeed, but becauſe their fruit is not 


ſuch (neither ſo much nor ſo good) as the 
Sinner expects ; and alſo, becauſe that fruit 
of Pleaſure or Profit which Sin does bring 


forth, though it were anſwerable to our Ex- 


Peetations, yet it bears no proportion to the 
Price which we muſt pay for it, but coſts us 


a great deal more than it is worth. So that 


they are unfruitful, becauſe upon the whole 


unproſitalle Works. Let us then turn our 
Eyes from our Excellencies, upon theſe un- 


fruitful works of Darkneſs, whoſe Fruit is 


Vanity, and whoſe End is Miſery, and upon 
dur own great Folly in committing them, 
_ againſt ſo much reaſon, for ſo little advan- 


tage, and to the apparent hazard of our final 


Intereſt. Let us conſider and recollect with 


our ſelves, how long we have walk'd in the 


broad way that leads to Deſtruction, and 


how many falſe ſteps we have made in the 
varrom one ; how many Imprudencies, how W- 
many Indiſcretions, how many Overſights 
and Inadvertencies, how many Follies, how | 
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many Levities and Vanities, how many Sins 
of Infirmity of all ſorts, beſides abundance 
of revoltings and relapſes into our old Sins, 
which have put us back again into the broad 
way of Ruin, and in danger of never return- 
ing again, nor taking hold of the Paths of 
Life. To be much in theſe Thoughts, would 
| be very adviſeable. For as the beſt uſe we 
can make of our Sins, is to be Humble for 
them; ſo one of the beſt ways to make us 
| Humble, is frequently to conſider them. And. 
among our Sins, our Pride in particular, as 
one of the greateſt of them. For we may 
take very proper matter and occaſion for Hu- 
mility, even from Pride it ſelf, as having a Fol- 
ly as well as a Wickedneſs in it, beyond that 
of moſt Sins. It is perhaps the moſt ſenſeleſs 
and fooliſh Sin that we commit, and the 
folly of it, ſetting aſide its Wickedneſs, is 
enough to Humble us. It has this different 
and peculiar Property from all other Vices, 
that it is a reaſon againſt it ſelf, ſince my 
very being Proud is a reaſon why I ſhould 
not be Proud ; ſo that to cure it, we cannot 


do better than to reflect upon it. 


This is what St. Bernard calls the Cella Seri. 


| Golia, Sermo. 


| killing Goliaß with his own Sword. 


Other Arguments and Conſiderations 1 
the Sling and the Stone, Weapons which we 


5 imploy at a diſtance but e eee 


near as to draw from Pride it ſelf an Argu- 
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ment for Humility, then the formidable 
Champion falls by his own Weapon, of 
which it was alſo ſaid, that there Was none 
: like it, 1 Sam. 21. $ 
14. Jo all this we may do well to 434 
the Conſideration of the great Examples, as 
of the Angels that fell by Pride, ſo of all 
Holy Men who have been moſt eminent for 
the Vertue of Humility. This Vertue indeed, 
as excellent as it is, has the feweſt Examples . 


of any to recommend it to our practice. 


_ Hardly any among the Heathens, and truly 
not very many among Chriſtians. But ſome | 

| few we may read of, and ſome few we may 
by our own private obſervation here and 

there find; and theſe we ſhould do well to 

conſider, and mark out for our Imitation, 
85 Eſpecially thoſe that are recorded in Holy 
Scripture, the examples of this Vertue, being 

perhaps more uncertain and liable to Deceit 

than of any other, and thoſe being the only 
ones upon whoſe truth and reality we can 
' ſecurely depend. Such as in the firſt place 


ll that of the Prop het David, who appeals even 
ö to God himſelf: concerning his Humility, and 


at the ſame time gives us an excellent Cha- 
racter of it in theſe words. Lord my heart 


I not hanehty, nor mine eyes lofty, Far Fu do 


T exerciſe my ſelf i in great matters, or in things 


2 #00 high for me. Surely I beve behaved and _ 


"_ "7 Fs 5 4 Child that is weaned T1 | 
—— is 
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bis Mother : my Soul js even as a weaned _ 5 5 
Child, Pſal. 131. The very ſame ſtate and 
temper of Mind which the Son of David allo 
commended to his Diſciples, as a neceſſary 

Qualification for their entring into the King- 


dom of Heaven, Max. 18. 3. We may do 


well alſo to conſider the great Humility of 

John the Baptiſt, which he diſcover d not 
only by the vileneſs of his Apparel, and the 

| Na of his Diet, and the whole Con- 

duct of his Self-denying and Mortified Life, _ 

burt alſo by the plain and ingenuous Confe.. 

| fion and Account that he gave of himſelf to 

| thoſe who were ſent by the Jews to inquire = 

of him who he was, in diſclaiming the title 

of the Meſſias, of Elias, and of that Pro- 


phet which they expected, and taking to 


2 himſelf only the low Character of the 2 3 
of one crying in the Wilderneſs, and chu- 
ſing to Preach and Fulfil his Miniſtry i in he 
Wilderneſs rather than in the Temple; to 
make a difference (as may fairly be preſu- 
med) between the Servant and the Maſter 
of the Houſe, whoſe Meſſenger and Forerun- 
ner he was, whom alſo he thought not 
himſelf worthy to Baptize, nor ſo much as 
| to carry his Shoes. Aud yet he was a great 

Man, as great as any that was ever Born of 

a Woman, if we will believe our Saviour, a 

Prophet and more than a Prophet, and much 

_ the E becauſe he was ſo Humble in his 

: —great- —.— 
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_ greatneſs, Of which we have alſo a very 
Eminent and Bright Example in the Perſon 
and Character of St. Paul, whom neither his 
natural nor acquired Endowments, nor the 
ſupernatural and peculiar Graces and Favours 
of Heaven could tempt to Vanity, or exalt 
above Meaſure, But he continued Low even 
in the greateſt Heights, poor in Spirit in the 
abundance of his Revelations, and preſerv'd 
his Humility even where the Angels loſt it. 
eie e. And therefore well might St. G- 
on drian ſay of him, Qui poſt carce- 


 þoft tertium Cælum G. Paradiſum quid quam ſibi 
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inſclenter aſſumpſit. Who after many Ienpriſon- 
muenis, after Scourgings, #7 being expoſed to 
Mild Beaſts, perſevered 


YE. 


kb evd Humble tw - 


All things, Nor even after his being taken up 
into the third Heaven and Paradiſe, aſſumed 
Any thing inſolently to himſelf. This is a great | 
Example of Humility, and ſuch, as if well | 
cConſidered, may prove a good remedy againſt | 


our Pride. And 1 all Examples that 


are purely Human, I know none greater tan 


this, unleſs it be that of the Bleſſed Virgin, 


who certainly of all Creatures had the greateſt 


vourite of the Almighty, and told fo by an 
Arch-Angel, and that ſhe was to be Im- 
ptegnated by the over-ſhadowings of the 
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Holy Ghoſt, and Dignified with the hig! 
1 ober of being the Mother of the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the World. Favours 

too great for a Creature to deſerve, and one 
3 would think, as much too great for a Crea- 
I ture to bear. And twas enough to invite 
I the curioſity of the whole Creation to ſtand. 
ſtill, and obſerve how ſhe would behave her 
ſelf under them. She was not inſenſible of 


the incomparable Honour, yet not at all 


tranſported with it into any vain Compla- 
cencies, but ſub-rits to it rather as a Miſte- 
rious Diſpenſation which ſhe could nöt tel! 
how to comprehend, than Glories in it as 4 
Priviledge. Behold the Handmaid of the 
Lord, be at unto me according to thy word, 
1 Luke - 1. 38. And when her Couſin Elizabeth: 
by the Spirit of Prophecy, opens to her a- 


gain the ſame Scene of Glory, ſhe receives 


the Bright Revelation with Joy and with a - 


Hymn of Gratitude, yet with no Vanity 5s 


but inſtead of Magnifying her ſelf, or her 
own Merits for ſuch high Favours, ſhe Mag- 


nifies God the free diſp oſer of them. „„ 


Soul doth Ma gniſie the Ted and. "ny Spirit 


bath rejoyced in God my Saviour, Ke. ver. . 955 


So fulfilling and practiſing (for an Example 
to all Chriſtians) that great Apoſtolical Rule 
of Humility ; 

in the Lord, I Cor. 121 


that glories, tet im elo 7 
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15. But after all the greateſt and moſt 


humbling Example of this kind, is that of 
the Incarnation, Birth, Life, Death and Paſ- 
ſion of the Fon of God, who, though being 
in the form of God, he thoneht it not robbery . 
to be equal with Gal ; get he made himſelf 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a Servant, and was made in the likeneſs of 
Men ʒ and being found in faſhion as a Man, 
be humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto | 
death, even the death of the Croſs, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, Phil. 2. 6, 7, 8. This 
was an Example of Humility, fit to be | 
match'd againſt the Angels Pride, and indeed 
ſuch as overmatch'd. it ; it being infinitely 
more for God to condeſcend to aſſume the 
form of a Creature, than for a Creature to I 
_ aſpire to the likeneſs of Cod. And indeed | 
ſuch an Example of Humility we needed, as 
exceeded all the Inſtances of the Creatures | 
Pride, to beat down and ſubdue our own, | 
which could be only that of the Divine Hu- 
mility, the TROY of God himſelf. And 


ſo St. Auſtin calls 


4 Ounibis enim defuit Diving. 5 
5 e g exemplum quod Op- Mt; the Example of 


 portuniſſno tempore per B Divine  Humili- 


 noſtrum Jeſum Chriftum illuſtra- 2s ty; and in the ſame 1 


unt eſt. Cui uni exemploin cupuſois 


_animo ferociter arrogant, omns place tells Us, that | 
| ſuperbia cedit, & frangitur & it Was wanting to 


emoritur. ad 8 . = 


. the Heathens, and 


withal, that *tis ſuch | 
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an Example of Humility, to which alone all 
our Pride muſt yield. And fo indeed one 
would think, that /e Example at leaſt ſhould = 
prevail when all others faiPd ; and that how- 
ever the Incarnation of Chriſt might give _ 
_ offence to ſome of the Angels, according to 
the Opinion of thoſe. who ſuppoſe the Sin 
of the Devil to have been a refuſal to be 


ſubje& to Chriſt, when the Revelation was 


; —_ to him and the other Angels of his 
Future Incarnation, yet that the moſt-3 1mpu- , 
dent Pride of Man ſhould be put out f 
countenance to ſee his God Humble, and 

that even in the Cradle, much more upon 

the Croſs. For what Humility 15- there 
like this, and what a Pride muſt that be 


which can reſiſt it ? uch to be ſure as has 5 


no Shame or Modeſty, to which it would be 
a ſufficient rebuke to need ſuch a remedy as 
. ms, much more to withſtand the efficacy of 


Let us therefore conſider this great Ex- 


. ample and withal, our great Privite ge in 
4 The Angels that fell had no e 10 Fo 
i one for their Pride, and the Pagan World 1 
had no ſuch Example as this to teach them 
_ Humility, But we have both ; and it maſt 
be our own fault, if ne either the Sin of our 
Pride be pu urged by the Sacrifice, nor the 
power of it broken by the Example. 1 
by an unmeaſurably odds the greateſt in the 
World. God manife oft in the Hleſb * What a 


AST " MY 
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Miſtery of Humility, as well as of Faith, is 


contained in thoſe few words! And accord- 


ingly, the Apoſtle ſets it down as the firſt 


Branch of the great Miſtery of Godlineſs. t 1 


is indeed a great thing ; and if we conſider 
It as we ought, and as fo great a thing de- 
ſerves to be conſider'd, it will prove as great 


a Kemedy, A Remedy to cure our Pride, and | 


a Means to procure that the ſame ( Humble J 
Mind be in us that was in Chriſt Jeſus. This 
great Example of Humility therefore we 
ſhould always have before our Eyes, as a Pre- 
ſervative againſt the Worlds Pride, and the 


rather, becauſe Chriſt himſelf commends ; 


to us in thoſe never to be forgotten words, 
Learn of 4 me, Mn. 1 am Meek and Lowly in I 
Heart. 
16. Theſe are- . unde Conſiderati· 
ons, every one of ” which will give our Pride 


By Wound ; but after all, it is the Grace of 


God that muſt. mortify and kill it in us; 
which therefore we ſhould learn at all times 


to call upon God for by diligent Prayer, | 
being ſenſible of our dependance upon bim 


in all things, and that without his Grace 
we can do nothing; which of it ſelf again 


is another very Hurbling Conſideration. Not 


that we are to expect, that even the Grace 
of God will utterly extirpate our Pride, any 

more than any other Sin in this Life. No, 
our Hani well as our other Vertues, will 


always 2 
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always be imperfe& here, and have ſome 
mixtures and allays of Pride in it. But the 
Grace of God will fo far deſtroy the Domi- 
nion and the Power of it, that it may not 
reign in us, nor we deliberately yield up our 
ſelves to obey it in the Luſts thereof. Which 
is as full a conqueſt, as an Humble Chriſti- 
an can expect over this or any other Sin while 
he is in the Body of this Death. And as for 
thoſe remainders of it, which with our other 
Infirmities ſtill cleave and adhere to our cor- 
rupt Nature in this ſtare of ImperfeQion, 
they ſhall be delivered over to be thoroughly = 
purged, and finally aboliſhed in the ſtate of = 


Glory, when we ſhall clearly and fully diſ- — 
cern our ſelves to be nothing, and God to bee 
all in all, the laſt and only perfect remedy if 
_ againſt Pride. In the mean time, let us we 


| What the Meditation of the greateſt Exam- 
pule of Humility that ever was In the World, = 


can do towards it. 
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| 


Devotional Meditation, 


UPON 


r „„ 0 * cos es 
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— Aeon 
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The ſcveral degrees of t the "oe Hu- 


miliation, in the Peru 5 7 E Sv 5 7 
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TOW am x; a: my Lord: and 1 my 
II God, how am I aſhamed of wy Pride . 
when I think upon thy Humility ! | Near was 
there any Love like thine, nor ever was there 
any Humility like thinc. Love in coming 
into the World to ſave Sinners, and Humi- 
N in ſtooping o low to do it, 
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Which of theſe bail Vertues was the 1 0 
3 greateſt i in thee, thou only who hadſt them 
both in perfection, aw perfectly tell. One 
of theſe Deeps calls upon the other, and 
they both call van me e for my devouteſt 


Wonder 
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Wonder and Gratitude, But thy Charity ap- 
peared chiefly in Dying for us, whereas ? twas | 


thy Humility even to Live. 


How is my pride put to the Bluſh, when. 
1 Contemplate thee the only Begotten of the 
Father, the Brightneſs of his Glory, and the 
expreſs. Image of his Perſon ; his Cocternal 
and Conſubſtantial Son, God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, the Eter- 
nal Word, the Second Perſon of the Bleſled 
and All-glorious Trinity, the Infinite God, 
Condeſcending to unite thy ſelf to a Creature, _ 
| fo as to become one Perſon with him, be. ZN 
tween whom and thee the diſtance is no less 
than Infinite. When at the ſame time, ty 
Voain-Glorious and Ambitious Creatures are | 
affecting to be as God's. What Pride but 
_ theirs could ever aſpire ſo high ? And what 
a ere but thine could ever deſcend lo 


; ow : 85 


: But hom: deſcendeſt we yet; a 3 8 
is my Pride further diſcountenanc'd when I 
ſee thee my Lord and my God chuſing to 

| unite thy ſelf,not with an Angel or Archangel, 
but with Fleſh and Blood. When I ſee thee 
refuſing to take upon thee the Nature of An- 

gels, (which yet had been an Humility great- 
er than their Pride) and humbly taking upon 

= thee the Inferionr 1 Nature of Man. was i 
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» Nature that thou waſt pleaſed to Aſſume, 
and my Pride that thou deſign'ſt to Humble | 


And how can it but be Humbled, when 1 


conſider thee deſcending yet a lower ſtep, in 
condeſcending to take our Nature, not as it 
ſhall be in a Beatified and Glorified Nate, 
with all the Privileges and Advantages of a 
Reſurrection Body, but as it is now in this 
ſtate of Mortality, with all its Infirmities of 
Hunger and Thirſt, Sickneſs, Pain, Wearineſs, | 
. "Communicating with us in all things A 
except Sin, and diſtinguiſhing thy ſelf from 
= us 101--not thing, but only by a more e excellent 1 
5 Fur and Vertue. . 


But the giveſt my - Pelle DRE Wound. ” 


when 1 further conſider thy Infinite and Ado- 5 
rable Majeſty aſſuming this infirm Mortal 
Nature of ours, even in its meaneſt Circum- | 
ſtances; and as if thou ſhould'ſt not be Aba- | 
Ted enough by becoming Man, chooſing alſo 
to be : a Mean, Poor, and Contemptible Man, 
Fca, a Worm and no Man, the very ſcorn of 

- Men, and the outcaſt of the People. Ama- 
ing Condeſcenfion ! Human Nature in its 
| beſt Condition had been infinitely below thy 
Majeſty, but it ſeems it was 100 high tor 3 5 
Hum. . N 
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But let me ſtay a while in this low Valley, 


where thou Divine Shepherd of thy Church 
TS Feedeft, where thou Repoſeſt thy ſelf, and 
Mortify my Pride upon this degree of * . 


| Matchleſs Humiliation. 


What a depth of Humility was it in theo 

my Lord and my God, when thou had'ſt it 

in thy power to be Born into the World at 
what time thou would'ſt, to chuſe that ſea- 
ſon, which of all others is moſt hard, trou- 

g bleſome and uncomfortable. And how doſt 
thou wy reprove | our niceneſs and ten- = 


| derneſs! 


What a det of Humility was it in hes SY 
who when thou mighteſt have been Born at 
what place thou would'ſt, waſt yet pleaſed to 
be Born in the leaſt of the Cities of Judah. | 
How early doſt thou begin to teach us ty 
Leſſon of Humility, and to correct our Fride, Cr 


even in the firſt moment of ay s Life = 


What 4 depth of Humility was it in i thes: 55 
who when thou mighteſt have deſigned a 
Perſon of the higheſt Rank and C Quality WE 
the Honour of being thy Bleſſed Mother, waſt 
yet pleaſed to be Born of a Poor obſcure © 
Virgin, Eſpouſed to a Carpenter, and too 
Poor to offer a Lamb for her Purification. 55 
Flow Gol t on rebuke e the Pride of Birth, e - 
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Ms the Vanity of Pedigree, by thus regarding 
. low eltate of thy Hand-Maid of 


But hw little doſt thou rexand thy fa, 4. 
when declining the Accommodations of Kings 
| Houfes, and Noble Mens Apartments, thou 
chuſeſt to repair to an Inn, and becauſe there 
was no room there for thee, (as there too 
often is not in ſuch places) waſt contented to 
take a Stable to be Born in, to be a Compa- 
nion of Beaſts, and to have this for the Sign 
of the Son of Man, Te ſhall find the Babe 
wrapped i in fun Cloaths, "ng fa in 4 2 
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. What a Tom haſt thaw 3 for 4 

5 the Sa ges of the Eaſt to Worſhip thee in 
with their Gifts and Oblations, or for An- 
gels and Archangels, to offer thee their richer | 
Preſents of Adorations and Allelnjahs ! But 
Poverty is no ſcandal to Wiſe Men or An- 
gels; and thy great Humility in ſubmitting to 

it, does but make thee the. more Adorable. 5 


Es let all the Idols of my pride fall down 
before this amazing Scene of Abaſement; 
and ſince thou my King, and my God, art 

_ contented thus to Humble thy ſelf, let me at : 


1 8 be — 5 to ve Proud. 


But 


need any further Abaſement than for God 


to become Man? Why muſt the Lord of 
the World be alſo the meaneſt Perſon in ite 
The Earth is the Lord's, and the fullneſs of 


it, and thou might'ſt have Carv'd to thy 


ſelf what Portion thou pleafed'ſt of Human 
Greatneſs ; and thou mighteſt have ſatisfied 
thy Father's Juſtice, and attoned for our Sins, 
in a great Condition as well as in a poor 
and low one. It is true. But thou could'ſt 
not then ſo decently have ſet up for a Pro- 
feſſor of Humility, Poverty of Spirit, and 
Self- denial, nor ſo advantagiouſly have taught 


us thoſe Divine Leſſons, nor with ſo much 


becomingneſs have faid, Learn of me. Nor © 
| could'ſt thou then have trod down and 
| trampled upon the Pride of Human Nature, 
and the Vain Grandeur of the World, and 5 


laid all the Glory of it in the Duſt. 


But now > how effectually doſt thou do all L 
theſe things! And how doſt thou now by 
this mean Appearance of thine, conſecrate 
Poverty, illuſtrate Meanneſs and Obſcurity, 
and give us not only in Notion and Diſ@® 
courſe, a faint Copy, but even the very Life 
of Humility in thy own Perſon and Exam- 
ple! And how doſt thou now cheapen and 
beat down. the Price of Human Greatneſs, 


of be. 
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But why great King of Glory, all this 
Emptyine, all this Abaſing of thy ſelf 2 What 
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of all the Honours, Pleaſures, and Wealth 
of the World, and Arraign and Condemn 


the folly of Men in placing their Happineſs 


in theſe vain things. For what a Reproof, 


what an Overthrow, what a thorough Con- 


futation is it of the Judgment of the World, 


co fee thee, who knoweſt how to refuſe the | 
Euvil and chuſe the Good, to chuſe Meanneſs 
and Poverty, Certainly either thou or they 

| are miſtaken. But thy Judgment is Infallible, 
and therefore tis they that are in the wrong, 

and that becauſe they will not learn of thee. 


But thou haſt not yet 3885 with my Pride, 
which i is yet further Humbled when I conſi- 


der thee the King of Glory, in the Humilia- 
tions of thy Life as well as of thy Birth. 


Others that are meanly Born, uſe all their 


Endeavour to raiſe and greaten themſelves, 
and are oftentimes ſooner great than they 


know how to bear their greatneſs. But thou 
who beſt could'ſt endure to be great, chuſeſt 


to be little, and perſevereſt to lead thy Life 


55 in the ſame Meanneſs and Poverty where- 
with thou did'ſt begin it. Thus juſtifying 


thy firſt Choice, ang by the daily Humilia- 


tion of thy Mortifyd and Self-denying Life 
continuing to reprove the Pride of the 


: World. 


Thus thou entereſt into a Comſe ry a 


Diet with us to Cure our Pride. For ne- 
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ver, O thou compaſſionate reſtorer of Sick 


Nature, never could'ſt thou have a worſe 
Diſeaſe to Cure, nor we a better Phyſician. 
And what a Pride muſt that be, which thou 
by thus Humbling thy ſelf can't not Cure. 


"Sick 3 is mine O Lord. I need thee within 


as well as without, I need thy Grace as well 


as thy Example. Thy Examples ſhames ang 
confounds, but tis thy Grace that muſt Cure 
my Pride. T hy Example teaches me, but 
?tis thy Grace that muſt diſpoſe me to learn = 
of thee. O thou that giveſt Grace to the 

8 Humble, give me Grace that 1 may be Humble. 


But! have not t done with thy Example yet, 
nor that with me, which further Wounds and 
Chaſtizes my Pride, when I conſider my Lord 
and my God, ſubmitting himſelf to be Cir- 


cumciſed and Obedient to the Law for Man. 


taking upon his ſpotleſs Innocence the Mark, 


the Character, the confuſion of a Sinner; 


and even putting himſelf to Pain to be 
numbered among the Tranſgreſſours. Hos 
doſt thou hereby reprove our Religious 
Pride, who uſe Arts and Contrivances, and „ 
even take pains to a Appear. better than WE are. 


But thou goelt on in aſſaulting my Pride: 
and how can it chuſe but yield, when 1 ſee 
thee, Divine Infant, ſubmitting thy ſelf to 
EL . the 
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the Perſecution of Herod, taking a trouble- 
ſome Pilgrimage into Egypt, and only flying 


from him whom thou ooh ſt have confound- 


ed with the breath of thy Mouth. How 


Early doſt thou take up thy Croſs, and how 


Humbly doſt thou bear it ! Thou ſubmitteſt 
thy ſelf to be Perſecuted by thy Creatures, 
and we can hardly endure Perſecution for 4 


thee. 


Such i is the Pride of our Spirit, and ſuch is 
the Humility of ine. Which again attacks 
my Pride when I ſee thee the Eternal Word, 
the Wiſdom of thy Father and the Light of 7 
Men, and that giveſt pure Anſwers of Truth 
to them that rightly conſult thee where thou 
teacheſt in the. School of the Breaſt, gods: ” 
ſcending to diſpute with the Doctors, 
hear them, and to ask them Queſtions. What : 
Humility was thine in hearing them of whom 
thou arttthe Maſter, and to ask them Queſti- | 
. who ought to have ieee of thee ! 5 


What an Atreſt again is it to my pride, 


co ſee thee the Fountain of Living Water, the 
Refiner and Purifier of thy People, and Who 

Hhaptizeſt them even with Fire, Humbly de- 

ſcending into the Waters, as if thou ded 
"20 be cleanſed by them, and ſubmitting thy 
ſelf to be Baptized, not by an Angel, but by 
Aa Man and 4 Sinner. But thou waſt willing 


0 


as. wYywlie 
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to fulfil all Righteouſneſs, and to ſhew us 


how much it is || fulfilled 
in Humility, 1 


Wy an. Sermo. 63. 
it was it for thee my Lord 


and God, whom all the Angels of God 


are commanded to Worſhip, to ſuffer thy 


ſelf to be Tempted by the Devil, to conde- 
ſcend to receive and anſwer his impious Sug- 
geſtions, and even to be tranſported by him 


in thy Sacred Perſon from Place to Place. 


How might the Proud Apoſtate ſee his own _ 
Pride ſhamed, upbraided and confounded in 
thy Humility, And what an Example had 
he now to teach it him, if twere poſſible for 
him ever to Learn! But tis his Unhappineſs 1 
that he cannot, and ours that we will not „„ 


5 learn of thee. 


"Rat though we will not learns yet thou 2 
continueſt teaching thy excellent Leſſon 
and how am I aſhamed that I have not yet e 
learnt it, when I ſee thee the Lord from Hea- 
ven ſubmitting thy ſelf in all Subjection to 
thy Earthly Parents, taking up thy mean 
Abode at poor deſpiſed Nazareth, and dwel- 
ling there for fo many Years in Privacy and 
Obſcurity, and afterwards, in the time of 
thy Manifeſtation to Iſrael, converſing with 
Publicans and Sinners, and contented 8 


be 


| Tn 1 llumilitate 5 
oſtendit inpleri Juſtiti- 
am. St. Auſtin. Ia 


And what an exceſs of Boargel 5 35 = 
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be reckoned as a Friend to them, nay, even 


to be in confederacy with the Prince of the . 
Devils. 


When I ſee thee forlorn and deſtitute, and 


not having where to lay thy Head, Contemn d ” 


of thy own Country-Men, Rejected by the 
ht brutich Gadarenes, forbidding thy Mines 
to be Publiſd, and doing none but to ſerve 


the ends of Charity and Religion, paying 
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Tribute purely to avoid Offence, though : 

forced to work a Miracle to be able to do it, 
begging a draught of Water to quench thy 
: thirſt of the Woman of Samaria, and conde- 
ſcending to hold a Religious Conference with 
Ber, walhing thy Diſciples Feet, and riding 
in thy Humble Triumph into Jernſalem upon | 
an Als, and retiring into a Solitary Mountain 
to decline the Overture of a Royal Crown, 


as having no Ambition to wear any but e one 
of Thorne, 3 | 


1 5 -When 1 fs thee Lend. of- Heaven ad 4 
| Earth, and great Judge of Quick and Dead, | 
ſubmitting thy ſelf to be baſely Betrayed by 

Judas, to be Seized and Apprehended by 

the Soldiers, and to be by them Bound as 


5 c 4 Malcfactor, and with a thouſand EXC- _- 


_ yy ne ner 8 
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crable Abuſes and Indignities, Arraigned, Ac- 
cuſed and Condemned to the moſt Accurſed 

Ocath, the Death of the Crols ; 5 and even 
con- 
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” condeſcending to bear that Croſs of thine to- 
wards the place of Cruciſixion, where faint- 
ing under it, thon yet woundeſt our Pride, 


as well as calleſt for our Pity. 


But now ſure it is enough. It is now time 


for thy Legions of Angels to break in for 
thy Deliverance, or rather for thee to reſcue 


thy ſelf, for thy Divinity to ſuccour thy 


Humanity. Thou haſt indeed my Lord Hums 
bled thy ſelf enough, but thou haſt not yet 
enough Humbled we. Thy Humility muſt 
Bleed and Dye to kill my Pride, as well as 
to attone for it. And fo thou the Prince of 


Life, being found in faſhion as a Man, con- 


tinueſt to Humble thy ſelf to the uttermoſt, 0 
by becoming Obedient unto Death, even the 2 


| : Death of che Croſs. 


And now ide it is ſinilled. the or eat 


Exam ple and Inſtruction of Humility i is finiſh. 
ed. It is finiſhed in thee, and in thee Cru _ 
cified. The Humility of thy Life is now made 
perfect in Death, and what was begun in 
the Stable, is now accompliſ'd | in the Crols, 5 


There it is b I now Contemnlate thee, 
O thou Divine Prophet, and now great Mar- 


tyr of Humility ; there it is I Contemplate 


thee Humbly Exalted, and with open Arms, 
Inviting all that are 5 ion and heavy laden 2 
3b to 
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to come unto thee, promiſing them reſt, but 
at the ſame time, exhorting them to take - 
thy Yoke upon them, and to learn of thee 
to be Meek and Lowly i in heart; and withal, 
upbraiding us, that when thou art content- 
ed to be at ſo much pains to Ko us, we 
will not be at ſome to learn. 


Bleſſed Jeſus, who haſt Trlawplied” over 

our Pride by the Humility of thy Croſs, join 
with the Triumphs of thy Croſs the Victo- | 
rious influence of thy Grace, to Kill and Mor- 
tify all Pride in us. And now thou art Aſ- | 
cended on High, and haſt received Gifts for 

Men, give us the excellent Gift of Humility, 
that we being like minded with thee, and 


8 following thee in the ſteps of thy Humble 
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Life, may hereafter have a part in the Exal- 
tations of up Giory, Amen, . | 
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Freche ef true Oviſtion nes > : 


1 ye | Hs theſe „ 495 are ye if 
e do them, John 13. 17. ſaid our Blei- 
ſed Lord to his Diſciples, when he moſt hum 
| bly condeſcended to waſh their Feet; thereby 
intimating, that thoſe words of his Imported. 
not only a general Truth, but were to be un- 
derſtood with relation to Humility in parti- 
2 cular, that tis not the Feen what 2 


01 that great Chriſtian Vertne that is to We 
Us Happy. And therefore having by God's 


Aſſiſtance, gone through the ſeveral ſtages 


HEY 


off this undertaking, and offerd what I think 
ſufficient, to let in a competent Light into 
--- the Rational and Inſtructive part of it, 1 

| ſhall now conclude all with a Word of Ex- 
 hortation, that ſo that great Chriſtian Vertue, 
which has hitherto been the Subject of our 
Meditation and Diſcourſe, may now by the 
aſliſtance of the Divine Grace, become the 

Subject of our Pious and Conſcientious 


| Practice. 
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2, One great reaſon why Men make fo 


little progreſs in Goodneſs as they do, and 
why, while Arts and Sciences, Trades and 
Profeſſions are improved, and continually 
improving, Religion alone ſtands at a ftay, 
15 becauſe they do not exerciſe themſelves in 
It as they do in thoſe other things, do not 
make it their Buſineſs and their Study, but 


only a By-work, a matter of mere form and 


decency, ſomething for faſhions ſake, ſome- 
thing to ſatisfy the World, and procure a _ 
fair Character in it, ſomething to ſtill the 
clamours of their Conſciences, which will 
not be ſatisfied with juſt nothing, ſomething 
to come in now and then in its turn, to fill : 
up a Vacancy, and to ſerve to help off ſome 
of thoſe leiſure hours which they know not 


well how otherwiſe to imploy. But they do 


not apply themſelves to it as to a Study, as 
to a Work or Profeſſion, whereof they mean 
to make themſelves Maſters : they do not Ex- 
erciſe themſelves unto Godlineſs, as the Apoſtle 
| ſpeaks, 1 Iim. 4. 8. Do not meditate on theſe 
Things, nor give themſelves wholely to them, 
wer, 15. For if they did, their Improvements 
would Anſwer to their Diligence, in this as 
well as in other matters, and their profiting, 
as the Apoſtle there ſpeaks, would yer” unto : 


all Men. 1 


- 2 "ha 
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3. That which is here obſerv'd of Religion 
in general, is in an eminent manner true of 
Humility. The reaſon why Men profit and 


advance ſo little in this great Chriſtian Ver- 


tue, is becauſe they don't apply themſelves 
to the practice of it, and perhaps not ſo 
much to the practice of this as of other Chri- 
ſtian Vertues ; either becauſe they are not ſo 
ſenſible of its neceſſity, or becauſe their Pride 
perſuades them that they have already a com- 
petent ſhare of it, and ſo need not endea- 
vour after a greater, (which Pride is more 
apt to do in this than in any other Vertne, 
becauſe it is moſt contrary to it ſelf, and its 
own Intereſt) or becauſe it is againſt the in- 
clination of their corrupt Nature (which de- 
lights in magnifying, and not in leſſening it 
ſelf) to be imployed in ſo degrading a Work, 
' However it comes to paſs, the ſtudy and 
practice of this great Vertue, is under a great 
and a general, I fear I may ſay, a peculiar 
Neglect, being not ſo regarded as it ought, | 
even by thoſe who have a ſenſe of Religion, 
and ſeem to make conſcience of all other 
Chriſtian Duties. But here they allow them- 
ſelves great Liberties, and ſeem ſo indiffe- | 
rently concern'd about this Duty, whether 
they keep within the Bounds of it or no, as ; 
jf it were hardly any part of the praFice of 
Piety. And therefore as all Chriſtians are to be 
Exhorted as to Religion in general, to "PPIY . 
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themſelves to the practice and exerciſe of 
being Good and Vertuous, and above all 
things to take care of their Minds, and to 
think that nothing belonging to them, de- 
ſerves their care ſo much as themſelves: (ac- 1 
cording to the Exhortation which Socrates in 
Plato's Apology, uſed to make to his Country- 
Men the Athenians) So as to Humility in par- 
ticular, they are to be in an eſpecial manner 
admonifd' exhorted and ſtirred up, to uſe 
all diligence to cultivate that neglected Ver- 
tue, and to improve themſelves in it, to be al? 
ways watching againſt every motion of Pride, 
and always upon their Guard againſt that in- 
ſidlious Enemy, and to be as careful to bring 
themſelves down in their own Opinion of | 
themſelves, as they uſed to be to raiſe them- 
ſelves in the Opinions of others, to cloatg 
themſelves with Humility, inſtead of the vain | 
and immodeſt Attire of the Age, and to put 
the Ornament of a meek and quiet Spirit; 
which however it may be neglected and diſ- ; 
regarded by Men, is Ja in the fi 125 of 100 1 
85 of 87 eat Price. 155 f 
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1 This therefore | is the e Proffice, that I 


Chriſtians are to be exhorted and calbd upon 
to exerciſe themſelves in, partly, becauſe of 

their being ſo much wanting in it, and part- 
Iy, becauſe of the great Benefit and Advan- | 
| tage that ans redound to they from ſuch a 


Practice, 
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practice, towards the attainment of this ex- 
cellent Vertue, as well as for the ſake of the 


great excellency of the Vertue it ſelf. Upon 
_ theſe Conſiderations, it is a very fit ſubject _ 
for a Chriſtian Exhortation, and it were to 
be wiſh'd, that thoſe who are intruſted by the 
Church with the care and charge of Souls, to 
1 inſtruc them in their Chriſtian Duty, and to 
J incite them to a diligent practice of it, would 


more frequently inſiſt upon the great Chriſti- 


an Duty of Humility, both in their Public 
and Private Dilcourkes: and Exhortations, ' 
than they generally do. It would, I am per- 
ſuaded, be as wholeſom a Diet as they could 
feed the flock of God with, and would be more 
uſeful to the purpoſes of true Spiritual Edi- 
fication, than a great many other things to 
which that unhappily miſtaken word is by _ 
| ſome applied. Beſides, that there is no one 
Vertue in all Chriſtianity, wherein People 
8 (common People eſpecially) are ſo defective as 
in this, or which at the ſame time, is more 
_ neceſſary for them to have. 80 that an Ex- 
|  hHortation to Humility muſt needs be at all 
times (eſpecially in the Proud Age we now 
ive in) a very Seaſonable, and a | very: Chri- i 
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And as at all times, ſo to all | Mer, 5 : 

| _ all Men have a great deal of Pride in 

mem, and my oy moſt who think 
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they have leaſt. But particularly Rich Men, 
Learned Men, and Great Men of all ſorts are 
to be caution d againſt Pride, and exhorted 
to the ſtudy and practice of Chriſtian Humi- 


lity. Not only becauſe of the danger of their 


| ſtation, and the great temptation they are 
under of being Proud, but alſo becauſe of 
the peculiar gracefulneſs and becomingneſs 
of Humility in a high ſtation, the ornament 
of a meek and quiet Spirit being no where 
ſo much an ornament as there. The Cloa- 
thing of Humility, does as it were conform it 
ſelf to the ſize of the Wearer, ſo as to ap- 
- pear always oreateſt in great Men, F or as 
Pride is never ſo odious as in a mean and 
low Condition, becauſe there is the leaſt }_ 
temptation to it, (a Circumſtance that very {| 
much aggravates the Pride of all poor Peo-— 
ple) ſo Humility for the contrary reaſon, ne- 
ver ſhines ſo Brightly as from a high Sphere. 1 
A high Mind in a low Condition, is the very 
Albomination of Deſolation | anding where it 
ought not. III in it ſelf, but the worſe, be- 
cauſe out of its place. And ſo a low Mind 
in a high Condition is a kind of Beauty of 
| Holineſs, having to its own Native Beauty, 
another added from the advantage of its Sci 
| tuation. St. Bernard tells Pope - 
„ Eugen, that there was not in 
1 e His Pontifical Habit,a more - 
T2 Splendid Jewel than mier. Aud Indeed] | 


1 | 


4 
I 
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it would be a ſtrange Incongruity, if he that 
pretends to be the Succeſſor of that Apoſtle, 

who with a paſſionate earneſtneſs, humbly 

beg d him whom he paſſionately loved to de- 


part from him as a vile Sinner, who could not 


| without threatning be perſuaded to admit 
him to waſh his Feet, who would not accept _ 
of Expreflions of more than ordinary Honour 
and Reverence from Cornelius, and who 
thought himſelf not worthy, even to ſuffer 
in the ſame poſture with his Maſter, and ſo 
Was Crucified with his Head downwards, „ 
ing it low in the Lap of Humility, I fa Rr 
would be ſtrange, if he that pretends to be 
the Succeſſor of him who was ſo Humble, 
and the Vicar of Chriſt, who was Humility it 
| ſelf ſhould forget to put on the Jewel of Hu- 
5 mility among his other Pontifical Ornaments, 
J which would fo much outſhine them all. He ; 
certainly of all Perfons upon Earth ought 8 
think himſelf concern'd to be Humble a 
Poor in Spirit. And fo in their proportion, 
_ ought all other great Perſons ; and the great- 
- of "they are, ſtill the more Humble ſhould on, 
they be, as on the other hand, the more um- 
ble they are, the more they will increaſe ang 
mine in their Greatneſs. Which is all nothing 
without Humility, even as it is with goodneſs. 
For Humility is the beſt Greatneſs, a Great= 
neſs that makes them greater than themſelves ʒ 
Ro Whereas the —— of their Quality 8 
5 tion 
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| dition does but ſet them a little above others. 
Great Men therefore have a particular con- 
cern and intereſt in the Obligations of a Ver- 
tue which their Greatneſs ſo much indangers, 
and which ſo well becomes and adorns their 
Greatneſs. But Humility is a general Duty, 


and the Exhortation to it muſt ve Addreſſed | | 
more at large. 5 "a 


= 6. Now in ; r to this: befides all it | 
has been already ſaid to this purpoſe, the | 
whole foregoing Treatiſe being a proſecution | 
of this deſign, let us further conſider in the 
frſt place, the Import and Deſignation of 
tthat Sacred and Honourable Name whereby 
we are called. We call our ſelves Chriſtians, 
that 1s, the Diſciples or Scholars of our great | 
Maſter and Teacher Jeſus Chriſt, as the Fews | 
were ſaid to be the Diſciples of Moſes, as 
acknowledging him for their Maſter and Tea- 
cher; we are Moſes his Diſciples, John 9. 28. 
But now, how are we Diſciples or Scholars 
01 Chriſt, if we do not receive the Inſtru&i- 
ons of his School, if we do not learn what he 
teaches, eſpecially conſidering that to be a 
Diſciple, is properly to be a Learner. But 
no that which he profeſſedly teaches, and 
calls upon us to learn, is Humility. Learn of 
me ſays this Divine Teacher, this S 
Profeſſor, for I am Meek and Lowly in 
Heart. That Is his Leſſon, and — hi 
e r. 


A Treatiſe concerning Humility. 2 7 9 
only. In the Schools of the World ſome 
Pagel Natural Philoſophy, ſome Phyſic, "8 


ſome Geometry, ſome Law, &c. But in the 
School of Chriſt, the great thing profeſs d, 


the great thing tauglit, and the great thing 


to be ſtudied and learnt, is Humility. And 

if we do not learn this, whatever we learn 
beſides, yet if we do not learn this, which he 
calls upon us ſo particularly to learn of him, 

how are we his Diſciples, and with what 

face can we take upon us the name of Chri- _ 

| ſtians ? The very title of Chriſtians obliges _ 
us to the ſtudy and practice of Humility, and = 
then are we Chriſt's Diſciples indeed, when. 


we learn of him to be Meck and Lowly i 


Heart. Otherwiſe we are ſo only in ds. 
And therefore let us conſider Our Title. 
Character, and Profeſſion, what it imports, ” 
and what it obliges us to, and ſet our ſelves, = 
with all diligence, to learn this great Leſſon oh 
of Humility which our Divine Maſter teaches 
us, conſidering the great diſagreement, of be- 
ing a haughty Scholar of ſo Humble a Ma» 
ſter ; and that there cannot be a greater Con- |} 
= tradiction in Nature, than a Proud 8 


| is in in Religion. e 


5 To this 3 we may . _ — 
0 der. that our Saviour Chriſt, though he was 

a 2 moſt perfect and ſhining Example of all 
Goodneſs and Vertue, as became him who 
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was the Light of the World, whom whoever 
follows, ſhould not walk in Darkneſs, yet 
when he profeſſedly offers to propoſe himſelf 


as an Example for us to imitate, he thought 


fit to do it only as to the two great Vertues 


of Meeſreſs and Humility, which he ſingles 


out from all the reſt, recommending them | 
to our Practice, and kin(elf for them to our 


Imitation. Whether it was becauſe of ſome 


peculiar excellency in theſe Vertues, or be- 
cauſe they were moſt eminently conſpicuous 
in himſelf, or becauſe they were moſt want- 
ing in us, being (ach to which our Nature 
ſtands moſt rema: kably averſe, or (which 
ſeems moſt reaſonable, becauſe moſt agreea- | 
ble to the Context) becauſe theſe are the 
Vertnes which do chiefly contribute to that 
Reſt and inward Quiet, which our Saviour | 
had before promiſed to them that ſhould | 
come to him, 1 ſhall not here diſpute or de- 
termin. But ſo it ſtands in Fact. And 'tis 
enough for us, that he that was the Wiſdom 
01 Cod, has thought fit to pitch upon theſe 
two Vertues to exemplify himſelf by ; and 
there muſt be ſomething extraordinary in 


them to recommend them to his Wiſe and 

Unerring Choice for that purpoſe. For which | 
reaſon alſo he is pleaſed to call them his 

Yoke, Let us therefore be perſuaded to take 

this Yoke of his upon us, a Yoke whoſe Bur- 

4 r is is Ret, and allow the ſtops of our Di- 
| vine 


Pr RES 
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vine Leader, in the ſweet and ſafe Paths of 
_ Humility and Meeknets ; for which we have 
not only his Example, ( for ſo we have alſo 
for all other Vertnes) but alſo his peculiar 
recommendation and direction, in that he 
commends himſelf to our imitation, and ex- 
horts us to take Example by him, in the 
practice of theſe two Chriſtian Vertues above 


all the reſt, 


nn Y, Which we ſhall be he more willing to 
& if we conſider further, that Humility | en- 

ters in a ſpecial manner into the deen of 

Chriſtianity, which in the very Foundation 

and Conſtitution of it, is a Religion that 

| ſets it (elf (as God the Author of it docs) in 

a line of Battle as it were againſt Pride Againſt Z 


which as St. Auſtin obſerves, the 


Whole Chriſtian Diſcipline chiefly | Decandil ire 


Cinitate. Cap 
_ fights. Contra ſuperbiam maxime 31. 2 


militat univerſa diſciplina Chriſtia- 


2 5 


na. This will appear in the = . 
85 Foundation of our Religion, the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, one of the great Miſte- 


ries of the Chriſtian Faith. - God not only 


vaſtly Humbled himſelf by becoming Man, 
infinitely more than Men or Angels could 5 
ever do by the loweſt Condeſcention ; nor 

| was this amazing Humiliation of his only in 
Its ſelf a great and ſoveraign Medicine to cure 
our Pride, (tor which reaſon, the Conſide- 
: lation 
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ration of it was before commended as one 


Remedy againſt it) but alſo deſend by the 
Wiſdom of God to ſerve to that great end, 


& to which it was of it ſelf a moſt excellent 
| means. And accordingly St. 


8 De T empore Ser- 


ws 74. Gps 7 Auſtin ſays expreſly, that Chriſt 


fact us eſt, ut ſe homo Serien cognoſceret. Nay, 
he goes higher yet, telling us, that God ſo 


hated Pride, as to Humble himſelf againſt | 


| D: 0 ant] Vis TITER 5 that only., nam fe c odit Deus, = | 
e. Cap. 43. ut contra hanc unam ſe tantum 


bumiliaret altiſſimus. And there- | 


fore. 0 nce the Son of God became Man on 


purpoſe to Humble our Pride, ſhall we, can 
we be ſo impudent as to continue in it? If 

ſeo great an Example does not move us, yet 

--- atleaſt; let us not contradict and defeat his 


"A ren, 


- If it be faid: that the Jacarnation of | 
chin was for the Redemption of the World, 
that he might have a Body prepared wherein | 

to ſuffer, and to make an Offering and a Sa- 
crifice for thoſe Sins, which the blood of 

Bulls and Goats could not take away, it is 
indeed very true, that the Incarnation of 
Chriſt, and the ſame may be ſaid of his 


_ Death and Paſſion, was for the end of our 


being God, was for this reaſon | 
made Man, that Man might know himſelf to 
be Man. Propter hoe, cum Deus eſſet homo 


Re- 
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Redemption, but yet this does not exclude 
the other from partaking in the deſign. And 
though it would be Injurious to the under- 
taking of Chriſt, to ſay, that all that he did 
and ſuffer'd for us was only for an Example; 
yet that there was a regard had to that too, 
is molt certain, or elſe I do not ſee how St. 
Peter could ſay that Chriſt ſuffer'd for us, lea- 
ding us an example, that we ſhould follow his 
ſtepe, 1 Pet. 2. 21. And in what is it reaſo- 
nable to think it was intended we ſhould fol- 
low him, if not in that Humility, Meekneſs 
and Patience, wherewith he underwent his 5 


= CO ; _ 


10. But to make us © matter 3 we : 
"Ny muſt diſtinguiſh between the Incarnation as: 
| ſelf abſolutely conſider'd, as to the ſubſtance 
of the thing, and the Circumſtances that at- 
1 tended it. That Chriſt ſhould take our Na- 
ture upon him, was indeed neceſſary to make 
ſatisfaction for our Sins; and accordingly 
for that end deſign' d, though not excluding | 
I the other, but that he ſhould take it upon 
him in that manner that he did, that nge 
ſhould make his Appearance in the World 
and his Paſſage through it in ſuch a ſtate of 
Mieanneſs, Poverty and Contempt, this was 
no way Eſſential to his datisfactory or Propi- 
tiatory deſign, but muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
its whole aim and direction upon ſome other 


end. 
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end. Which could be nothing elſe but to 
| ſubdue and beat down Pride, and recommend 
Humility ; the Credit of which nothing could 

raiſe ſo much, as to fee the Son of God 
'- eloathd mall the circumſtances of it. 


11. Chriſt was Lord of the whole Earth, 
and might have been as great in it as he had 
pleaſed. And he might have ſatisfied for our 
| * in a great as well as in a low Conditi- 


But he choſe rather to empty himſelf; 


and leſt his Incarnation alone ſhould not be 1 
abaſement enough, he choſe not only to be- 
come Man, but to be a Poor, Abject, and 
Contemptible Man, to decline all that state 

and Grandeur which other Men ſo ambitiouſly 
court, and to embrace all that Meanneſs and 

Littleneſs which other Men, almoſt all Men, 
ſo ſtudiouſly and fo ſcornfully decline. Whe- 
„ther he or the World be in the right, I ſhall 
not inquire. *Tis certain, that one of them 
muſt be in the wrong. Aut iite fallitur, aut 
: | Mandus errat, as St. Bernard ſays, 
Keno 3, either he is deceived, or the | 
Word errs; and let piety judge 

: which. But this was 3s Choice : He followed 
his own Rule when he came into the World, 
by chuſing the Ioweſt Room in it, even a „ 
ble and a Manger, and all his other Life was . 
anſwerable to this poor beginning. But now _ 
What was this tor, but to trawple upon the. 
WO Great. 
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| Greatneſs and the Pride of the World, to 
ſhew the Vanity and Folly of it, to conſe- 


crate Poverty and a low Eſtate, and © leave 


the World ſuch an Example of Humil; ity, as 
was enough to cure the Fr ide of Men, and 
ſhame that of Angels ? And accordingly tis 
obſervable that Chriſt is deſcribed by the 
Prophet, not only as coming in a way of 
Humility, but alſo in the very terms which 


he himſelf makes uſe of, when he exhorts us 
to learn that Vertue of him. Tel ye the 


Daughter of Zion, behold thy Kine cometh unto 

thee 125 and riding upon an Ajs, and upon 
2 Coli the Foal of an Aſs, A poor Proceſſion = 
for a King, were not Humility a greater Y x 
umph than all the State and Magnificence of 


the World. 


12. This mean Appearance of 11 gave 


great offence to the Jews, and God knew 


I that it would. But yet he would not change 
his Wiſe Meaſures, to humour their unjuſt 
and unreaſonable Prejudices. Had he appear- 
ed great, as by the figure which he made in 
their Prophecies the Jews imagined and ex, 
pected that he would, there is no doubt but 
that they would have received him for their 
Meſſias. And God knew that too; but yet it 
ſeems he thought it more neceſſary that the 


Chriſtian World ſhould have an Example of 


N in his Son, than that that pt "Ex 
C6. the 
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the World ſhould then turn Chriſtian, And 


accordingly the manner of the Incarnation, 
and the circumſtances of his whole Appea- 5 

rance in the World were fo ordered, as not 
to e with the carnal prejudices of the 


{and that though their reception of him 


24 their Methas depended upon it) but to 
mortify and confound their Pride. Which if 
our Saviour had come in that Pompous man- 


ner as they expected, he would rather have 
nouriſhed and confirmed. And then his Do- 


ctrine would have come too late, to correct 


that Pride which his Example had Io much 
NEE favour'd. 5 


And thus the 650 150 of Chriſtiani- | 


t Js laid in Humility, And was not the 
Building anſwerable to the Foundation? Yes, 
for what we have here obſerv'd of the en | 
nation of Chriſt, the ſame may alſo be ap- 


plied to the Propagation of the Chriſtian Faith, 


and the Erection of the Chriſtian Church, 1 
which was alſo fo ordered in the manner 
and method of it, as to diſcountenance the 
Pride of the World, and to ſerve the Intereſt | 
of Humility. I mean, in picking out and im- 
Plwcying ſuch weak and mean Inſtruments, 
Men of ſuch low rank, and poor Abilities, 
for the undertaking and carrying on ſo vaſt a 
Work. This is what the Apoſtle takes notice 
of, and expteſſes in theſe rhetorical words. 


Ton 


P 
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DER ſee your calling, Brethren, how that not 
many wiſe Men after the Fleſh, not any mighty, 
not many noble are called. Bui God has choſen 
the fooliſh things of the world, to confound the 
wiſe, And God has choſen the weab things of 
the world, to confound the things that are mighty. 
And baſe thing s of the world,and things 
are deſpiſed 42 God choſen, gea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are, 1 Cor. 1. 26, 27, 28. And to ſignify that | 
1 this Method was made choice of by the Wif- 
dom of God, with a deſign of promoting Hu- 
| mility, he further adds, that no Fleſh ſhould 
glory in his preſence, but that he that glories 
ſhould glory in the Lord. And as was the 
Propagation of the Goſpel, fo alſo was the 
Converſion of Men to it; chiefly among the 
meaner and the f. impler ſort. And accord- 
ingly, our Saviour ſolemnly ack nowledges _ 
and celebrates his Father's Wiſe Conduct, in 
revealing it to ſuch. I thank thee O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, becauſe thou haſt 9, 
bid theſe things from the W iſe and Prudent, 8 
. and hat revealed them unto Babes, Mat. 11, _ 
25. All which ſhews the true temper and: 
| pirit of Chriſtianity, and how Humility . 
ters into the deſign, and is interwoven with _ 
the very conſtitution of it : ; as alſo what great 
ſtreſs God lays upon this excellent Vertue, 
ſince the great Miſtery of Godlineſs was fo 
ordered! in all its Circumſtances, as to recom- 
CEE C <3. wad: 
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mend its Excellence, and promote its Pra- 


| Qtice. 


14. Let us then 8 wih the deſign of 
our Holy Religion, and follow the great but 


humble Author of it in all Meekneſs, and 
Lowlineſs of Mind, and not ſuffer ſo ſtrange 
an Incongruity, as while the Divinity empties 8 
it ſelf, for Man to be puffed up with Pride. 
Let us take up his Tele, as well as his Croſs, 
and follow him in his own way, the way of 


his own chuſing,and the way of his owu pre- 


ſcribing; the low, quiet, and peaceable way 
of Humility. A way indeed where we have 
not many Leaders, and where we muſt not 


expect many Followers. Bur can we have a 
greater Example than that of the Son of 


God ? And ſince we have one fo great, let it 
be no Objection or Diſcouragement that we 
have not a great many. The greater is the |} 
| ſhame, that ſo great an Example ſhould have 
ſo few to follow it. Ef pecially conſidering, 
tmat the Divine Example is not only infinitely }_ 
greater than any other, bat that 'tis much 
greater for God to be an Example to us of 


Dumility, than of any other Vertue. That 


God ſhould give us an example of Juſtice, or 1 


of Goodneſs, or of Mercy, or of Truth, Ge. E 


has nothing ſtrange or furprizing in it. t 
would be ſtrange if he did not. But that the 
gh. and Lofty « one that inhabits Eternity 


ſhould 
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ſhould give us an Example of Humility, has 
ſomething in it ſo extraordinary, and is a 


Conſi deration ſo full of Wonder and Amaze- 
ment, that one would think the whole Pride 


of the Creature ſhould fall down flat before it, 


andi ſi nk into the loweſt Abyſs of Self- Abaſe. 
ment. And indeed if this docs not cure our 


Pride, what ſhall God do to Humble us? 


15. But he need do no more, if we would 
well conſider this, and apply our ſelves to 
the Study and Practice of this moſt excellent 
and truly Chriſtian Vertue, with a Care and 
Diligence that bears any proportion to the 
importance of the thing, or to the concern 
which the Son of God has expreſs d to In- 


ſtruct us in it, by his Precept, by his Exam- 


ple, and by the whole Diſpenſation and Oo 
conomy of his Religion. And this we have 
the more reaſon to do, if we conſider further, 
the great difficulty of this excellent Vertue, 
and the great danger of the contrary Vice. 
Excellent things they ſay are difficult, but 
one would think, that to a reaſonable Nature N 
as ours is, nothing ſhould be difficult that is 
- reaſonable. And fo indeed it would be if 
1 Reaſon were the only Principle in us. But 
there is Paſſion, and Luſt, and a ſtrong Pro- 
penſion to ſenſible good as well as Reaſon, 
even that other Law, Rom. 7. 23. which the 
Re APTN ſpeaks and complains of, the Law in 
3 : C C 2. 3 the 
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the Members, which brings ns into Captivity 
to the Law of Sin, and of no Sin ſo much 
as that of Pride. | 


16. For as our Nature is Corrupt, ſo Pride 


makes a great part of that Corruption. For 
Pride was the Sin of Adam as well as of the 
Apoſtate Angels, and accordingly, of that 
corrupt Nature which he has tranſmitted and 1 
_ conveyed to his poſterity, it is the chief In- 
gredient. Which by the way ſeems to be 
one ow why the Son of God, who came 
to repair the ruins of our Nature, and to 
| heal its Sickneſs ( 
calls him) applied himſelf and the whole In- 2 
ſtitution of his Goſpel ſo particularly to this 
Vice, as the Head and Ground of our Di- 
ſtemper. Indeed of all Vices, Pride is that 
to which Human Nature, in the ſtate wherein 
it now is, ſtands moſt diſpoſed, as appears : 
buy the extraordinary commonneſs of it; for | 
tis the great Inclination we have to it, "that 
makes it ſo very common above other Sins. 
Beſides, tis the moſt inſidious and inſinuating 
Vice of any in the World, the Sin that does 
po eaſely beſet us, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks that- | 
finds Admiſſion, even where entrance is de- 
nied to other Sins, and that ſteals in often- 
times upon the beſt Natures and Tempers. * 
pregnant Inſtance whereof we have in the 
Angels that fell by it. For certainly, that 


2 


Medicus Deus, as t. Auſtin 


muſt 
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muſt needs be a very malignant and peſtilen- - 


tial Diſeaſe, which could fix upon fuch pure 
and clean Conſtitutions as they had. And 


therefore we may well ſay with 
St. Cyprian, Quale malum et 7 


| 7 Oe. 
Angels cecidit, quo circuammdeniri 


. ſubverti alta illa G. preclara bir po- 
mt, quo dleceptus er ipſe qui decepit. What an 
Evil is that by which the Angel fell, where- 
by that high and excellent Sablimity could 
be circumvemed and ſubverted, whereby the 
: Deceiver himſelf was deceived But this is 
not all. As 'tis the moſt inſinuating Vice, 
that like the ſubtil matier penetrates and 7 
gets in almoſt every where, Where nothing 
_ elſe can, even at the door of Humility It ſelf ; . 
to when tis once in, 'tis not only a hard 
275 to get it out again, but even to fl, 
it. So many Artifices, lo many Diſguiſcs, 
10 many Reſerves, ſo many falſe Colours, fo. - 
many fair and plauſible Names it has; 5 ſach : 
as Magnanimity, greatneſs of Spirit, point 
of Honour, ſetting a juſt value upon ones 
ſelf, and the like : whereby it impoſes upon 
us, and conceals it ſelf from our niceſt Inqui- 1 705 
ries and moſt reflecting Obſervations 3 that 
ecven thoſe who not only have it, but f , 
Yen Mortally Sick of it, are the moſt igno- 
rant of it, and fo Live and Dye in it, with- 
out knowing what manner of Spirit they ae 
of, nor how much they reſemble and partake 


Cc4 . 92 


De Zio & 1 
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of his, who firſt began the Rebellion againſt 

God. and till Proudly continues in it. Be- 
ſides, that 'tis of the very nature of Aon 
and no more than what is purſuant to its g 
neral deſign, not to diſcover faults at j 6h . 
where Blemiſhes and Defects are always caſt 

into a ſhade, and only Excellencies and Per- 
feqions placed i in View. This is the way of 
Portraiture and by none ſo much uſed as by 
that flattering Painter Self-love. And to be 
ſure that Vice which is ſo much for hiding 
dur other faults, will not be wanting to hide 
it ſeif. . And that which is hard to be diſco- 

vered, muſt be as hard to be Cured.All which 

ſhews what a difficult Vertue true Chriſtian _ 
Humility is, how ditfic it to obtain, and how 

difficult to keep, and how - dangerous, as well 
as how great an Evil Pride is, how difficult 
to prevent; and how difficult to cure ; and 

indeed, that to ſubdue and overcome our 


Pride. is the great work of our Chriſtian 


8 Mortification and Self-denial. Other Sins are 


a part of that Old Man in us which is to be 


put off; bat Pride is very Devil in us which is 
to be diſpoſe ſd, and to do it, is a more than 


| ordinary Atchievment of Grace. To which 


we miſt alſo join our own meſt vigorous En- 


daäcavours; : for this kind goes not forth, but 


with great ſeverity of Diſciplin. Tis a great 
work to do, and a great work done to Aub⸗ 
due our Pride, 

RIES. &- But 
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15. But then ſince it is ſo, we ſhould 1 
ply our ſelves to it with a diligence, and with _ 
an endeavour equal to its difficulty, and la- 
bour and contend againſt this Diabolic Vice, 
not lazily, faintly, and indifferently, as it 
we were willing to be overcome by it, and 
would only do ſomewhat that looks like re- 
ſiſtance but heartily, vigorouſly, and with 
our whole might, as we would oppoſe an 
Enemy that aſſaults our very Life, di fully 
3 by the Grace of God to overcome 
This indeed is neceſſiry in our Conien- 
thn againſt all Sin, and no degree of cr: ca | 
vour leſs than this, will either get u he 
Victory over it, or even ſhew that we def N 
it. But much more in a Sin that is ſo rivetted _ 
in our Nature, and to which the Bias of it 
ſo ſtrongly inclines, and which conſequently 
is ſo very hard, with all the force of 5 


Reaſon and Religion to ſtand againſt, 


this Care and Diligence, this Reſolution 20 

Endeavour neceſſary. And it reflects not a 
{ little both upon the Prudence and the Piety 
of Chriſtians, that Men who are conſcienti: 
ous in the diſcharge of other Religious Du- 
ties, and cautious how they fall into other” - -- 
Sins, do not think themſelves concern'd to 
be more upon their guard againit a Vice 
whereby Angels fell, and to which the bent _ 


of Human . is {0 mightily inclined. 


18, inde 
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18. Indeed it is a terrible Conſi deration, 
to think that we weak Creatures ſhould have 5 


ſuch an Inclination to that very thing, where- 


by the Angels, who are ſo much greater in 
power and might, as St. Peter (206 fell, and 


to which they had no natural Inclination. 


The greater was their Malice for doing ſo, | 
but the greater is our danger, and the greater 
ought to be our Care and Vigilance to de- 
cline it. And the rather, becauſe the Devil |} 
may be reaſonably preſumed to imploy his 


Helliſh Artifice to tempt and draw us into 
this Sin more than into any other, not onl 


ads ſenſible of the great heinouſneſs of it, and |} 
how diſpleaſing it is to God, and as having 
Feenater hopes of Succeſs here, as knowing 
ho difficult it muſt be for our Corrupt Na- 1 


ture to withſtand a Vice, by which he him- 
ſelf in his intire Angelic Purity was Betrayed, | 


but alſo as being willing that we ſhould par- 
take with him in his own Crime, become guilty {} 
of that Sin for which he himſelf was Con- 

demn'd, and fo fall, as St. Paul ſpeaks, into 


the condetwnation. of the Devil, 1 Tim. 3. 6. 


wo allo for the ſame reaſon, may be ſuppo- 

led to rejoyce and take delight i in our Pride 
more than in any other Sin, pecauſe then ne 
ſees his own Mark and Character upon us, 
which gives him a peculiar Right and Title 


to us, whereby he may challenge us for his. N 


Which bs us with a further reaſon, why 


we 
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we ſhould be the more careful and diligent 
to keep our ſelves clear of he great I anſgreſ- . 
fon, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks in Palm 18. 
(which St. Auſtin interprets to be Pride) that 
our Enemy, who is for learn of me as well as 


Chriſt, may not Ic cjoyce over us. 


* st. Paul gives this as a reaſon Why we 
15 ſhould take unto us, and put on the whole 
| Armour of God ; arm our felves with all 
thoſe Graces and Vertues, Means and Inſtru- 
ments which God has provided and appoint- 
d for our Spiritual defence, becauſe we wreſtle 
not againſt Fleſh and Blood mere Human Ene- 
© mies, ſuch as our ſelves, (which would be an 
LE equal match) hut acainſ} Principalities. — 
Powers, againſt the Rulers of the darkmeſs of 
this world, again} ſpiritual wickedneſs i in bieh 
places. And indeed, the Conſideration that 
we have to do with an Enemy ſo every ways 
ſuperiour to our ſelves, whoſe ſpiritual Na- 
ture, Number, Power, Malice and Subtilty, 
give him ſo great an adv antage againſt us, is 
_ a ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould look to our 
ſelves, and be wanting in no Proviſions that 
may ſerve for our defence, that ſo we may 
make up in Armour what we want in Strength, | 
But the Argument for this military Caution = | 
and Provifion, holds yet more ſtrongly here, 
where we Have not only Principalities and 
: Penvers Ge, to wreſtle with, but 8 cog | 
on. Beat 
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Hhlood too, having the bent and inclination 


of our own corrupt Nature to contend with, 


as well as the Temptations of the Devil. 
And indeed the very Vice which he tempts 


us to, as well as himſelf, may very emphati- 
cally be ſaid to be a Spiritual Wickedneſs in 

high places. And therefore here, if any where, 
We are eminently concern'd to take unto ws 


the whole Armour of God, that we may be able 


to withſtand in the evil day, and having done 
all to ſtand. Which indeed it is hard to do 
upon ſuch ſlippery ground; but then the more 


ſlippery the ground is, the more circumſpealy 2 


ſhould we walk. And the rather, becauſe we 


have here Cuſtom to contend againſt as well 
as Nature, not only evil Habits and vicious 


Cuſtoms of our own, but the great Cuſtom 


of the World, even that Pride of Life which : 


St. John makes a third part in his Inventory 


20. We are to conſider then, the great | 


danger of the Vice we have to guard our 


ſelves againſt, and the great difficulty of the | 
Vertue that we have to practice. That Hu- 
mility is not at all Natural to us as Pride is, 
but ſomething that is to be acquired, ſome- 
thing that is to be put on, ſomething that is 
to be ingraffed upon the ſtock of our Na- 


ture, ſomething that we are to be formd to, 
and diſciplin'd in, contrary to our natural In- | 
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_ elination. All which our Saviour ſuppoſes 
in bidding us to /earn it. We need not learn 


Pride, for that we. are but too much diſpo- 


ſed to by Nature, though by the general 
practice vi the World (which ſeems a kind of 
School of it) one would think that that were 
to b. learnt too. But Humility is a thing 


purely to be learnt, there being not the leaſt 


N g Hund or rudiment of that in our Nature. 


And a very hard Leſſon too it is to learn, 
which our Saviour alſo ſuppoſes in ſending 8 
us to learn it of no leſs a Maſter than him- 


n Learn of me. No other than himſelf; 
neither the Wiſe Men of Greece, nor the 5s 
Doctors of the Synagogue, neither Angel, 


nor Saint, neither Apoltle, nor Primitive 
Chriſtian, nor Father of the Chriſtian Church, 


no other but himſelf was fit to teach it. Nor 

| were we capable of learning i of any other 

1 Maſter but himſelf, who beſides the outward 
inſtruction of his Doctrin and great Exam- 


ple, might alſo inwardly diſpoſe us by his 


ö Grace, to the practice of a Vertue o eee : 
8 toe our Nature. „ 


* But hem Pera the Lelfen is b i n 


as well as ſo very neceſſary to be learnt, * 1 
cConcerns us to gird up the Joins of our Mind, „„ 
to ſhake off all Sloth and Negligence, and 1 


apply our ſelves with the orcater "rudy and 


diligence to the learning of it, And let us 5 
5 "not 
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not depend upon the greatneſs of our Maſter. 
For though he be the oreateſt i in the World, 
yet he teaches none but thoſe who are teach. 
able and willing to learn; and though he te- 
ches never ſo excellently, yet we muſt do 
our own part too, and bring our endeavours | 
as well as our ſelves to his School, or elſe we 
ſhall never be taught. And the more, be- 
cauſe the Leſſon is ſo hard. Eaſie things are 
taught and learnt with eaſe; and as there 
needs not then much ſtudy or pains, ſo there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould beſtow more 
pains when leſs will ſerve. But when things 
are hard, whether in ſpeculation or in pra- 
"ACE, there mult be a great deal of Applica- 
tion uſed by the Sch olar, as well as by the 
Maſter, or elſe we may be always learning, 
and yet never be Maſters of what we learn. 


A Conſideration which we may apply to the 


Truths of Religion, but which holds more 
eminently in the Datiee of it, and in none 


more than in learniag ths hard Leſſon of | 
e „ 


. But then again, & nce it is fo hard a 
Leſſon, (perhaps the very hardeſt that is 5 | 


be learnt in the School of Chriſt) we ſhould | 
alſo take ( ſpecial care not to make it harder, 


by putting our ſelves under any diſadvantage 
or iaditgag ion for the learning of it. And "1 
therefore firſt of all, we ſhould not (as is 

in 3 cont. 
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commonly done in difficult things) put off 
the learning of it as an ungrateful Task, from 
time to time, till it be late in the day with 
us, but begin early to ſet our ſelves to the 
| learning of this great Leſſon, not only becauſe. 
of the peculiar advantage that the Morning 


of Life, as well as the Morning of the Day. 


has for the Learning any thing, but alſo that 
we may have the more time 70 learn it in. 
1 Humility is not a Leſſon to be learnt upon a 
1 Death-Bed, no, nor is the declining part of 
25 Life when the Day is far ſpent and the Night 
js at hand, that Night wherein no Man can 
work, a proper time for the learning A 
Nor do many Men then learn it. I do not 
deny but that it may, by the ſpecial Grace of 
| Cod. be then learnt ; but though a Man were 
never fo ſecure of his Life, I ſhould not l 
think it a convenient ſeaſon, when Pride has | 
been a long time growing, and has taken 
deep rooting in his heart, and he is fully ſet- 
led and confirmed in the habit of it, then to 
begin to learn Humility. This is to make a 
* work much harder, by our ill timing of 
Beſides, that then we ſhall have a great 
450 leſs time to do it in, which again adds 
to the difficulty. And indeed to the uncer= | 
tainty too; there being then a great deal of |} 
danger that the Night will come upon us be- 
fore this our Cl hriſtian Leflon be learnt, and 
that though. we learn never to diligently. 2 
— Den | 
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Upon which accounts, *tis moſt adviſeable to 


apply our ſelves to the ſtudy and practice 
_ of Humility betimes; beſides, that the ſooner 


wies take this Yoke of Chriſt upon us, the ea- | 
ſier it will fit upon our Necks, as well as be 3 


more ond put on. 


But there is i ald another reaſon why 


we bod be thus early in our Applicati- . 


ons to the ſtudy and practice of Humility, 


and that is, becauſe Youth is the natural and 
moſt dangerous ſeaſon of Pride. And then 


is the time to be moſt upon our guard againſt 
It, when we are in greateſt danger of being 
affaulted by it. But now that is in our Youth, 


| which is as much the ſeaſon of Pride as Old 


Age is of Covetouſneſs. Pride and Senſuality 


= are properly youthfal Laſts, and the chiefeſt 
. of them. Tis true indeed, that Pride which 


is ſown 1 in our Youth, will grow at any time 


of our Life in a ſoil that i is ſo kindly for it, 
bnt never is it ſo apt to take root as then. : 


1 And that becauſe the knowledge of ur 
 Afſelves, the true ground and foundation OF. 
i Humility, is then but in a very low Ebb, 


and Ignorance, Folly, Inconſideration and * 


want of Experience, the great Pillars and 
| _ Supporters of Pride, are then in their high 


_ tide with us. And this makes Pride 3 


incident to chat Age, than to any part of our 
Lives. And fo allo Experience ſhews. Never 
. ... 26D 
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i are we ſo wiſe as then, never ſo learned as 
then, never ſo every way accompliſh'd as 


then, never ſo agreeable to our ſelves, nor 


never ſo well opinion'd of our ſelves as then. 
And which is à conſequence of this, never 
ſo confident and preſuming, never ſo for- 
ward and undertaking as then. And accord- 


ingly 'tis remarkable, "that among the Quali- 
fications which St. Paul ſets down for a Bi- 


ſhop this is one, that he ſhonld not be a No- 


vice, one newly inſtructed in the Chriſtian 


Faith : ; and the ſame reaſon holds alſo for a 


iT Toune Man; and that leſt being lifted up with 
. Pride, be fall into the condemnation of the De- 
dil, 1 Tim. 3 6. Humility therefore, though | 
the common duty of all Chriſtians, yet is the — || 


_ Proper ſtudy of young Perſons ; and though 


tis a Leſſon which we are to be always learn- 
ing, and which the very nature of the thing 


it ſelf will forbid us to think that we have 


= aver ſufficiently learnt, yet we ſhould chiefly 
apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of it in the tine 
of Youth, if *twere only for this reafon, be- 


cauſe we are then moſt ſubjeck t to the ipal 
i ſions of Pride. 5 Ls 1 


4. But the more to Hella this hard” ; 


. 14 0 of Humility, a | and to give us the more 
' ſure and eaſie conqueſt over the contrary Vice, 


| D the Sin that does o ealily beſet us, we mould 
17 D 5 „ among 
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among other things, remember not to REY / 
that common rule of Spiritual Prudence uſu- | 
ally advifed in other Caſes, and that is to | 
avoid the Occaſs on. Whether they are ſuch 
as we may adminiſter to our ſelves, by ma- 
king too frequent uſe of our Pocket Glaſs, | 
1 mean, by dwelling too much upon the View 
of our own Excellencies and Perfections, and 
looking too long againſt our own light, 7 8 
cC0omparing our ſelves with our ſelves, or witng 
| thoſe who are below us, and conſi dering too | 
. curiouſly | the height upon which we ſtand, 
which is the ready way to turn our heads, 1 
and make us fall from it. Or whether they = 
are ſuch occaſions as others may lay in our | 
way by the Deference and Reſpect which they 
= pay us, or by the Praiſes and Commendati- 
„ "088. which they too liberally beſtow upon 
us z not to ſay any thing of Complements and 


; Flatteries, thoſe ſoft oily Poiſons which we . 


5 incautioully draw in for common Breath, „ 
conſidering how much our Humility is in- 
danger'd by them. But thefe we ſhould avoid 
— much as we can, and when we find we can- 
not avoid them, yet we ſhould not regard | 
ll them, but turn the deaf Ear to our Praiſes, 
| and our Hearing one to thoſe that will tell 1 
us of our Faults. But above all, we ſhould x 
| avoid Flatterers, as thoſe that hunt for our 
| Life, leſt mo inſeaſibly lead 1 us 7 their | in- 
Ry ſadious 
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| Adds Inchantment, firſt into the Snare, and 
* then into the Condemnation of the Devil. 


5 2 25. Among theſe Occaſions, © we mould alſo 

: | take care to avoid all ſuch Do#rines and 

| Opinions, as have any Natural tendency to 
beget or nouriſh Pride in us. In Divinity, 


chiefly the Pelagian Hereſy. In Philoſophy, = 


the fond Preſumption that this great Fabric 


of the Corporeal World, whereof we know, 

and whereof we are 1 inconſiderable a part, 

was made purely for ys. As alſo all ſuch 

1 Opinions which, either directly or by conſe- 

gquence, too much exalt the Power and Ef- 

| ficacy of ſecond Cauſes, or which either deny 

1 orleſſen our dependence upon God, either as 

to Being or Operation, in whom as the Apo- 

1. file tells us, we Jive, move, and have our Be- 
ing. Our dependence upon God, is one of 
the mann things that diſtinguiſhes between him 

and us, the very innermoſt Character and 

{1 moſt eſſential Property of a Creature, and 
one of the fundamental Pillars upon which e 
our Humility reſts, and therefore we ſhould e 

have a jcalous Eye upon whatſoever any way 

| tends to leſſen that dependence, looking uport 

that as indeed Vain Phuloſophy which tempts 

us to /. anity. And we have Pride enough 
in our Hearts; we need not have the grounds © 


55 of i it in our Heads too. 
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26. To conclude, our Divine Maſter, who 


came from eren on purpoſe to ſhew us 
the way thither, and who has opened a School 
: upon Earth, to teach us what the ſeveral 
or Philoſophers never knew, has in 
great pity and compaſſion to our Infirmities, 5 
vouchſafed to preſcribe us a Leſſon, a Leſſon i 
of great Reaſon, of great Excellency, of great 
Neceſſity, and withal of great Difficulty ; 
and he calls upon us to learn it, and for our 
incouragement, promiſes that if we do learn 
it, we ſhall find Reſt to our Souls; ſach a 
5 Reſt as will more than recompence all the 
pain and labour we can be at in learning „ 
. ranquility of Mind here, and hereafter That 1 
= Reſt which remains to the People of Den. 
For though there may be ſome difficulty in 
putting on this Yoke of Chriſt, yet when it 
is on, we ſhall find that it neither galls thge 
Neck, nor oppreſſes the Shoulders, that there 
is no trouble nor wearineſs in it, but that his 
Yoke is caſie and his Burthen is light. And 
the longer we wear this Yoke, and carry | 
this Burthen of his, the eaſier and the lighter } 
we ſhall __ it, and the more Reſt we ſhall (I 
„ fin b 1 And therefore let us not fear to 
take x: Fig Yoke of his upon us; for if we 
fear his Note, what ſhall we ſay to his Cro/5; |} 
and if we fear his Croſs, what pretence have. 
WE to his Crown; ? But whateyer there may ' 


de 
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+ be in a Croſs, ſure there is nothing dreadful 
in a 7oke; and therefore let us take this Voke 


oſ his upon us, and learn of him to be Meek 
and Lowly in Heart. We cannot learn a 


better Leſſon, nor of a better Maſter, nor at 


a better time than this preſent 99, and there- 
fore let us, forthwith apply our {elves to the 
learning of it with all Diligence and Aſſidu- 
„ Tet our Eye and our Guard be againſt 
Pride, and every advance of it, as we would | 
watch the motions of an Enemy; and let it 


be part of our Chriſtian Diary, of our Daily 


Halt, of our ordinary Diſciplin, to learn and 
perfect our ſelves in Humility. Let us ſtudy 
EE Humility, exerciſe our ſelves unto Humility, 
and be always practiſing Humility, Let it be 
the firſt, and the middle, and the laſt thing 
| with us; in like manner as Demoſibenes faid 
of his Pronunciation. The World is a School 
= Pride, it is fall of it, and of T emptations 


to it. But the School of Chriſt is a School of 


{ Humility ; and here it is that we profeſs. oor. 
ſelves to be Scholars. Of him then let us 

learn who can beſt teach us; and as he always 

| teaches, ſo let ns be always learning this great 

{| Leffon, to be Meek and Lowly in heart as be 

Was, and as we muſt be if we will be his 

„ Diſeiples. Always remembring, that the more 
Humble we are, {till the more Chriſtian we 


= are, and that the lower we fink now in Hu- 


Dd * .  mility, 
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mility, the higher we Hall hereaſter riſe in 


a Glory. 


27. "For we are to conkider, that there 4 is 4 
time coming when every Valley ſhall be ex- 


alted, and every Mountain and Hill ſhall be 
5 made Low. When he that E xalts himſelf |} 
8 Mall be Abaſed, and he that Humbles him- 
ſelf ſhall be Exalted. When Pride ſhall fnk 


down into Shame and Contempt, and Humili- 


ty ſhall be advanced on High, and ſit in Glory 
and Triumph. And of this, God has already 
given a Specimen and pledge in the two 
; grcateſt Inſtances of each kind. Of the Hu- 
. miliation of Pride in the Fall'n Angels, and 
of the Exaltation of Humility in his own Son, || 
the great Example of it; who for his volun- = 2 
tary. Debaſement of himſelf in the 8 
degrees of his Humiliation upon Earth, is 
now advanced to the higheſt degree of Aer 5 
and Dignity in Heaven. And therefore ſays 
the Apoſtle, wherefore God alſo bas highly ex- 
alted pug and groen him a Name above every 
Name, Phil. 2. 9. He had before commen- 
ged the great and wonderful Humility „ 
Chriſt, and here he ſets forth the reward of 
"its which is a proportionable Exaltation and 
Glory. Which muſt be underſtood chiefly as - 
to his Human Nature, which was now ad- 
yanced to a new Dignity which it had not 
: before, in that as God- Man he was made the 


Prince 5 
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Prince of his Church, and inveſted' with the 


Supremacy of Power and Dominion over 
Men and Angels. Here therefore, Humility 
and Pride may ſe their Portions, and what 
return they may expect in the day of recom- _ 
pence. God has ſet the Fall'n Angels for an 
Example on the one fide, and his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt for an Example on the other. He has 
put down thoſe mighty ones from their high 
Seat, and has cxalted him that was Humble 
and Meek. And ſo in proportion, will he ex- 


alt every one that Humbles himſelf as he did; 


Humility that was crown'd in the Head, 
| Hfhall be crown'd in the Members too ; and 
the lower we place our ſelyes here, the higher 


ſhall be our Scat hereafter, | : 


3 . 10 ths; mean time, the better: to invite 
and perſuade our ſelves. to the ſtudy and 
practice of this great Chriſtian Vertue, Wwe 
may further conſider, that Humility has the 
Adpantage in Grace as well as in Glory. That 
refreſhing and fructifying Dew of Heaven, 


which conveys a Life and Spirit to our lane - 


guiſhing Vertues, and makes all the Plants of 


| Righteouſneſs have below to thrive and flou= 
riſh, is apt to run moſt into the lower grounds, 
from the Hills into the Valleys, Which are 

alſo beſt fitted to receive it, and to be in- 

riched and made fruitful by it, The Humble ; 


- and be 
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and Meek Spirited, are thoſe Sheep of Chriſt 


which hear his Voice, Fohn 10. 27. and to ſuch 
he delights to ſpeak, becauſe he finds them 


quiet and attentive, teachable and tractable, 
willing and obedient, diſpoſed to learn his 


Heavenly Truths, and as ready to practiſe 


his Divine Commands, and to follow him 
whitherſoever he ſhall lead them. And ac- | 
cordingly, he whoſe delight is to be with the |} 


Sons of Men, loves moſt to be with theſe ; 


and 1o leaving the Proud to the imaginations * 
of their own Hearts, the Meek will he guide 
in Juda ment, and the Meek will he teach his 
Way, P/al. 25. 9. The Humble and Poor in 
Ffpirit have a peculiar title to the kindeſt and | 
moſt favourable Influences of Heaven, and 
hall be continually watered with the Dew: of - 
5 while the Proud and High-Minded ſhall 8 
lye under the Imprecation of the Mountains 
of Gilboa, to be without the Bleſſings of | 
Rain and Dew, and ſo given up to Drowth | 
and Barrenneſs. There i is no greater Bar againſt 
the Grace of God than Pride; and therefore 
let us take heed how we put this Bar againſt 
huis Grace and our own Happineſs, leſt as he 
finds us High, ſo he leave ds Barren, and 5 
command his Clouds that they Rain m0 
Rain upon us. Rather let us ſtudy and la- 
bour (for a great work it is) to bring our | 
Minds to the Spirit and Temper of Humzlity, 
. bo we 
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which was the temper of Chriſt, and is the 
temper of his Goſpel, and which will be the _ 
temper of Heaven, which diſpoſes us for 
Grace, and will bring us to Glory, where our 
Advancement ſhall anſwer our Humiliation, as _ 


Chriſt's did ; and where with crown'd Heads, 


but ſtill humble Hearts, we ſhall Magnific and Gy 
| Rejoyce in God, be well pleaſed that he has 
all the Praiſe and the . and think it 


Happineſs enough for 45s, that we have the 


Honour to give it him in Eternal Anthems and 
Allelujahs, and in that moſt juſt Doxology, 
Vol unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, eu unto : ” 
1 thy Name , 188 the Praiſe. AM EN. 
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